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PREFACE. 


This  essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  reactions  of  an  old 
New  England  church  toward  the  larger  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  religious  movements  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
coming  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  It  is  a  record  of  two  centuries 
of  local  church  history  viewed  in  relation  to  the  religious 
history  of  New  England. 

The  history  of  one  Congregational  church,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  Puritan  persuasion,  is  more  or  less  the  history  of  all. 
Quite  naturally  there  have  been  local  influences  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  given  each  church  its  individuality,  but  all 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  New  England  Congregational  con¬ 
gregations  have  a  striking  similarity.  For  the  first  century 
there  were  no  theological  controversies:  the  problems  were 
largely  those  of  church  polity,  inter-community  fellowship,  and 
protection  from  the  aborigines  and  the  elements. 

For  one  to  understand  the  true  setting  of  any  particular 
Congregational  church  of  the  early  period  and  trace  its  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  present  day,  the  larger  and  more  general  back¬ 
ground  of  New  England  history  must  be  seen;  the  general 
influences  that  have  been  present  must  be  viewed  in  perspective 
in  order  to  see  how  they  have  moulded  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  No  church  lives  unto  itself  alone,  but  taking  its 
place  beside  its  sister  churches,  performing  its  tasks  in  its  local 
surroundings,  it  is  a  unit  of  the  whole.  At  times  its  spirit  is 
dormant,  as  though  it  had  lost  its  grip  on  moral  and  spiritual 
idealism,  and  then  again  it  rises  to  a  pressing  occasion  and 
manifests  remarkable  virility.  As  a  general  thing  it  stub¬ 
bornly  resists  new  movements  and  innovations  and  then,  when 
least  expected,  it  goes  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  grasping 
a  new  truth  as  though  life  would  be  impossible  without  it. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
churches. 
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PREFACE. 


While  this  work  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  of  East  Haven,  Connecticut,  it  might  almost  as  well 
serve  as  a  history  of  any  of  its  neighbors.  Local  details  must 
be  given,  local  characters  must  be  introduced,  and  local  tradi¬ 
tions  must  be  revealed ;  but  all  these  are  infinitesimal  parts  of 
a  great  evolution,  and  may  be  considered  as  mere  coloring  in 
the  growth  of  New  England  Congregationalism. 

I  have  based  my  account  of  the  development  of  the  local 
church  on  the  East  Haven  Village  Records,  Ecclesiastical 
Society  Records,  Church  Records,  S.  Dodd’s  East  Haven 
Register,  D.  W.  Havens’  Centennial  Discourse,  and  numerous 
unpublished  sermons,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society.  For  the  account  of  the  larger  and 
more  general  religious  movements  I  have  drawn  principally 
from  M.  L.  Green’s  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  W.  Walker’s  History  of  the  Congregationalists,  F.  B. 
Foster’s  Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology,  L. 
Bacon’s  Historical  Discourses,  local  histories  and  histories  of 
denominations. 

I  am  happy  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professors  R.  H. 
Bainton,  R.  H.  Gabriel,  and  J.  C.  Archer,  of  Yale  University, 
Reverend  O.  E.  Maurer,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  New 
Haven,  and  Mr.  Glenn  Stewart  for  reading  the  manuscript  and 
for  many  helpful  suggestions.  The  officials  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society  and  the  Yale  University  Library, 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Coker,  East  Haven  town  clerk  and  clerk  of  the 
Old  Stone  Church,  have  shown  me  special  kindnesses,  for 
which  I  am  exceedingly  grateful.  From  the  very  first  I  have 
had  the  counsel  and  helpful  criticism  of  my  wife. 


East  Haven,  Connecticut. 
June  18,  1924. 


H.  K.  E. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Colony  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  tall  spire  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  reveals  the  center  of 
the  town  of  East  Haven  to  the  traveller  for  several  miles  in 
every  direction.  When  he  comes  to  examine  this  well-built 
structure  he  may  be  surprised  to  discover  that  it  was  erected 
in  1774,  less  than  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Old 
inhabitants  will  pass  on  to  him  the  story  of  how  the  Indians 
assisted  in  carrying  the  stones  for  great  distances  in  their  long- 
handled  wheelbarrows,  and  how  the  patriot  troops  assembled 
about  its  massive  walls  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  British. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  stone  meeting 
houses  in  all  New  England;  and  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
there  are  only  two  houses  of  worship  which  are  older,  the  first 
being  the  brick  church  in  Wethersfield,  built  in  1770,  and  the 
second  being  the  frame  edifice  in  Farmington,  built  in  1772.1 
The  church  organization  is  more  than  half  a  century  older  than 
the  meeting  house.  As  a  separate  congregation  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1711.  Before  that,  however,  it  was  a  part  of  the  First 
Church,  or  Center  Church  as  it  is  now  known,  in  New  Haven. 
It  was,  therefore,  Congregational,  and  a  part  of  the  dominant 
religious  body  in  the  New  England  colonies.  We  are  thus 
taken  back  to  the  days  of  settlement  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony.  All  this  we  must  review  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  background  of  the  East  Haven  Church. 
Especially  must  we  do  so  because  the  early  colonists  were  too 
occupied  with  subduing  nature  and  fighting  the  Indians  to 
develop  many  theological  or  ecclesiastical  variations.  Hence 
the  history  of  one  church  is  much  like  that  of  another,  and  we 
must  survey  the  whole  if  we  are  to  understand  the  part.  To 
this  general  survey  our  first  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

1  D.  W.  Havens,  Anniversary  Discourse  (1874),  p.  12. 
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The  colonies  of  New  England  were  predominately  Congre¬ 
gational  in  their  church  polity.  Although  the  early  pioneers 
who  left  comfortable  homes  and  well-cultivated  fields  to  subdue 
the  wilderness  of  the  new  world  were  of  three  religious  lean¬ 
ings,  namely,  the  Independents  or  Pilgrims,  the  Puritans  who 
really  desired  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Presbyterians,  circumstances  were  such  that  Congregationalism 
consolidated  and  absorbed  all  of  them.  Their  differences  were 
in  matters  of  church  polity,  not  of  creed,  so  they  could  unite 
without  any  one  being  forced  to  surrender  or  modify  any  part 
of  his  faith.  All  were  strict  Calvinists  and  of  equal  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  free  from  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  Archbishop  Laud 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Pilgrims  were  the  first  to  establish  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  in  New  England.  They  had  gone  to  Holland  in  1608, 
but  fearing  that  their  posterity  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
Dutch,  they  resolved  to  seek  a  home  in  the  wild  regions  of  the 
new  world  where  they  could  remain  Separatists  and  English. 
A  minority  of  the  congregation  sailed  from  Holland  in  July, 
1620,  for  Southampton,  where  they  embarked  in  the  May¬ 
flower  for  America. 

The  Pilgrims  were  Separatists,  having  completely  severed 
connection  from  the  Church  of  England.  Like  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians,  they  were  extreme  Calvinists,  rigorously 
opposed  to  liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  the  hierarchical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Established  Church.  Marriages  and  funerals 
were  conducted  without  religious  ceremony  because  ceremony 
savored  too  much  of  popery.  Elder  William  Brewster  was 
their  spiritual  leader  until  1629,  when  the  Reverend  Ralph 
Smith  accepted  their  call  and  entered  upon  his  work. 

The  Puritans,  staunch  in  their  Calvinism  as  were  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  true  Church 
of  God,  although  it  greatly  needed  reformation.  They  desired 
to  remain  within  its  fold  and  reform  its  doctrines  and  purify 
its  membership.  The  task  was  difficult,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
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had  reason  to  look  for  substantial  assistance  from  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  in  the  hope  that  this  assistance  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  they  were  reluctant  to  separate  completely  from  the 
church  of  their  fathers. 

The  Puritan  emigration,  including  a  large  number  of  Pres¬ 
byterians,  began  in  1628.  John  Endicott  with  a  party  of  forty 
arrived  from  England  and  united  with  the  survivors  of  the 
Cape  Anne  settlement  to  found  the  town  of  Salem.  Two  years 
later  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  arrived  at  Boston  with  eleven  ships  and  nine  hundred 
colonists.  Other  towns  from  Salem  to  Dorchester  were  soon 
settled.  Sickness  intruded  into  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  depleting  their  number  the  first  winter  by  two 
hundred.  After  that,  however,  the  growth  of  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  was  steady  and  rapid  until  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
king  and  parliament,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  Puritans 
to  remain  in  England. 

In  1631  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  none  but  church 
members  should  be  freemen.  In  the  same  year  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  became  minister  in  Salem  and  began  to  dissent  from  the 
standing  order  and  startle  all  orthodoxy  by  preaching  religious 
tolerance  and  complete  separation  of  church  and  state.  Four 
years  later  he  was  ordered  into  exile.  Accompanied  by  a  small 
number  of  adherents,  he  made  his  way  across  the  winter  snows 
to  the  Narragansett  Indians,  who  granted  him  lands  upon 
which  he  established  the  settlement  of  Providence. 

Settlements  were  started  in  Connecticut  in  1636  by  people 
from  Massachusetts.  They  came  from  Watertown  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  settlement  in  what  is  now  Wethersfield — the  oldest 
town  in  the  state.  Others  came  from  Dorchester  and  settled 
in  Windsor,  while  the  people  from  Newtown  (now  Cam¬ 
bridge)  began  the  settlement  of  Hartford.  John  Winthrop, 
son  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  built  a  ~rt  and  belran 
a  settlement  aT~the  mouth  ot  the  Connecticut  _Rivei:.  This 
settlement  was  named  Saybrook.  In  the  summer  of  1636  the 
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Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Stone, 
ministers  in  Newtown,  took  their  congregation  and  travelled 
through  the  wilderness  to  join  their  neighbors  who  had  gone 
before  them  to  Hartford. 

Indian  troubles  soon  began  to  disturb  the  infant  colonies. 
The  Pequots,  from  the  region  about  New  London,  in  April, 
1 6 37,  proceeded  up  the  Connecticut  River  and  attacked 
Wethersfield,  killing  six  men  and  three  women,  and  taking  two 
women  prisoners.2  Other  Indian  depredations  had  taken  place 
in  Massachusetts  the  year  before,  and  the  people  in  Connecticut 
felt  great  consternation  lest  similar  attacks  should  follow. 
Men  from  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  numbering 
all-told  about  ninety,  joined  forces  and  marched  down  the 
river.  At  Saybrook  they  were  reenforced  by  a  few  settlers 
and  Mohegan  Indians,  and  as  they  continued  on  their  way  they 
were  joined  by  about  five  hundred  of  the  Narragansetts.  The 
outcome  of  the  brief  expedition  was  the  compete, extermination 
of  the  Pequots  as  a  tribe/3 

The  country  west  of  Saybrook  was  wilderness  and  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  to  the  people  in  the  recently  established  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Indians  in  the  region 
were  numerous.  The  Quinnipiacs,  a  peaceful  people,  were 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  to  become  New  Haven,  but 
their  number  was  kept  small  because  of  the  frequent  attacks 
of  the  Pequots  from  the  east  and  the  Mohawks  from  the  west. 
They  maintained  a  fort  on  Beacon  Hill,  in  East  Haven,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  hill  they  had  a  large  burying  ground  which  they 
visited  annually.4  They  also  maintained  a  fort  on  the  site 
where  the  old  East  Haven  cemetery  is  now  located. 

In  the  punitive  expedition  against  the  fierce  Pequots  the 
settlers  penetrated  this  country  for  the  first  time.  They  were 

JBenj.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  pp.  56-62,  65-69.  E.  R. 
Lambert,  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  p.  20. 

3  E.  R.  Lambert,  History  of  the  Colony  of  Nezv  Haven,  p.  20. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  40;  S.  Dodd,  East  Haven  Register,  p.  81. 
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thoroughly  delighted  with  what  they  saw,  and  the  reports  they 
took  back  were  highly  favorable.  Captain  Stoughton  wrote 
to  Governor  Winthrop  saying  the  land  was  excellent  for  a 
settlement,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  letter  was  shown  to 
Reverend  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus  Eaton  who  were 
soon  to  come  to  the  land  of  the  Quinnipiacs  and  found  the 
youngest  of  the  Puritan  colonies. 

Glowing  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  had  been  written  by  the  Reverend  John  Cotton5  to 
Mr.  Davenport,  encouraging  him  to  venture  across  the  sea, 
and  assuring  him  that  “The  order  of  the  Churches  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  now  so  settled  in  New  England  that  it  brings  to 
my  mind  the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  Earth  in  which  dwells 
Righteousness.”  But  things  were  not  so  serene  when  the 
Hector  and  her  accompanying  ship6  arrived  in  Boston  harbor, 
June  26,  1637.  The  people  were  in  turmoil :  Anne  Hutchinson 
was  preaching  Antinomianism,  the  Governor  was  ruling  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  counsel  of  elders,  and  even  Mr.  Cotton’s 
orthodoxy  was  being  questioned.  Nevertheless,  the  immi¬ 
grants  were  given  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  and  invited  to 
remain  with  and  become  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Better  judgment,  however,  prevailed  on  the  part  of 
the  new-comers :  Davenport  and  Eaton  wanted  to  be  away 
from  the  religious  strife  and  independent  of  all  other  authori¬ 
ties.  They  chose  to  establish  a  colony  for  themselves  where 
they  could  govern  according  to  their  own  ideas.  On  the  31st 
of  August,  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  Boston,  Eaton, 
with  a  bare  handful  of  men,  sailed  for  Quinnipiac,  to  see  for 
himself  if  it  would  be  suitable  for  a  settlement. 

The  location  seemed  ideal  and  the  Indians  were  few  and 
peaceful.  An  interview  was  arranged  with  Momauguin,  the 
sachem  of  the  tribe,  the  result  of  which  was  the  agreement  that 

5  Eaton  and  Davenport  were  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
from  the  first  and  had  retained  their  interest  in  its  progress. 

9  The  name  of  the  ship  is  lost. 
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the  strangers  should  come  and  settle  unmolested  and  should  pay 
for  the  land  they  occupied.  The  exact  terms  of  payment  were 
made  a  little  over  a  year  later7  when  Davenport  and  Eaton 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Momauguin.  This  treaty  provided, 
on  the  one  part,  that  the  Indians  would  not  “terrify,  nor  dis¬ 
turb  the  English,  nor  injure  them  in  any  of  their  interests,” 
while,  on  the  other,  the  English  would  “protect  Momauguin 
and  his  Indians,  when  unreasonably  assaulted  and  terrified  by 
other  Indians;  and  that  they  should  have  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  to  plant  on,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  between  that 
and  the  Saybrook  fort.”8  And  “by  way  of  thankful  retribu¬ 
tion”  the  English  would  give  Momauguin  and  his  Indians, 
twelve  coats  of  English  cloth,  twelve  alchemy  spoons,  twelve 
hatchets,  twelve  hoes,  two  dozen  knives,  twelve  porringers,  and 
four  cases  of  French  knives  and  scissors.9 

After  the  consummation  of  this  treaty  Momauguin  and  his 
Indians  removed  their  camps  to  the  eastward,  and  for  many 
years  occupied  as  a  permanent  reservation  the  land  between 
the  harbor  and  Lake  Saltonstall,  or  what  is  now  the  town  of 
East  Haven. 

About  a  month  after  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  with  Momau¬ 
guin  a  similar  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Montowese,  son  of 
the  sachem  of  Mattabeseck  (now  Middletown),  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  in  length  and  thirteen  miles 
in  breadth,  extending  east  and  west  of  the  Quinnipiac  River 
and  north  of  the  tract  purchased  from  Momauguin.  “These 
purchases  comprehended  all  the  lands  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  old  towns  of  New  Haven,  Branford,  and  Wallingford, 
and  now  form  the  whole,  or  principal  parts  of  the  towns  of 
East  Haven,  North  Haven,  Hamden,  Cheshire,  Meriden, 
North  Branford,  Bethany,  Woodbridge,  and  Orange.”10 

7  November  24,  1638. 

*Benj.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut ,  Vol.  I,  p.  98. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  74;  E.  R.  Lambert,  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  p.  46. 
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The  little  band  of  explorers  remained  in  Quinnipiac  for  three 
months  when  the  approach  of  winter  made  it  expedient  for 
them  to  return  to  their  friends.  Leaving  Joshua  Atwater  in 
charge  of  seven  men  to  make  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
the  main  body  of  the  company,  Eaton  and  the  remainder  of 
the  party  set  sail  for  Boston.  The  winter  of  1637-38  was 
long  and  cold,  and  the  eight  men,  living  in  a  hut  which  had 
been  built  on  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Church  and  Meadow 
streets,  endured  the  elements  with  stoic  fortitude.  But  the 
severe  weather  was  too  much  for  one  member  of  the  advance 
guard :  he  contracted  illness  and  shortly  after  succumbed. 
The  seven  survivors  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  spring 
when  their  wives  and  brethren  would  join  them. 

The  company  arrived  in  Quinnipiac  in  April,  1638,  having 
set  sail  from  Boston  on  March  30th.  On  the  first  Sabbath, 
the  1 8th  of  the  month,  the  people  assembled  under  an  oak  tree 
which  stood  near  the  present  corner  of  George  and  College 
streets  to  hear  the  Reverend  Mr.  Davenport  preach  his  first 
sermon  in  their  new  home.  His  text  was  from  Matthew  VI  :i :  ^ 
“Then  was  Jesus  led  up  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil.”  The  occasion  must  have  been  unusually  solemn 
and  impressive,  for  Davenport  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he 
“enjoyed  a  good  day.” 

A  few  days  later  the  people  again  assembled,  probably  under 
the  same  oak  tree,  and  entered  into  the  Plantation  Covenant. 
This  compact  provided  “That  as  in  matters  that  concern  the 
gathering  and  ordering  a  church,  so  also  in  all  public  offices 
which  concern  civil  order,  as  choyce  of  magistrates  and  officers, 
making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  allotments  of  inheritance, 
and  all  things  of  a  like  nature  they  would  all  of  them  be  ordered 
by  the  Rules  which  the  Scripture  do  hold  forth.”  More  than 
a  year  elapsed  before  a  church  was  organized  and  a  permanent 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  agreed  upon. 

After  invoking  the  blessing  of  almighty  God,  every  one 
began  to  work.  The  land  was  portioned  out  and  houses  were 
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erected.  A  market  place  in  the  center  of  the  settlement  was 
to  be  used  for  all  public  purposes.  In  a  very  short  time 
Quinnipiac  began  to  take  on  the  appearances  of  a  thriving  and 
well-to-do  settlement. 

On  June  4,  1639,  all  the  free  planters  gathered  in  Mr.  Robert 
Newman’s  “mighty  barn”  to  lay  the  “foundations  of  Church 
and  State.”  Mr.  Davenport  preached  from  the  text  (Prov¬ 
erbs  IX  :i)  “Wisdom  hath  budded  her  house;  she  hath  hewn 
out  her  seven  pillars.”  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
church  should  be  formed  of  seven  pillars,  and  to  these  seven 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  add  others.  Emphasizing  the 
great  importance  of  the  business  before  them,  he  urged  every 
one  to  refrain  from  rash  voting.  To  the  questions  which  he 
proposed  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

“I.  That  the  Scriptures  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the 
direction  and  government  of  all  men  in  all  duties  which  they 
are  to  perform  to  God  and  men,  as  well  in  families  and  com¬ 
monwealths,  as  in  matters  of  the  church. 

“II.  That  as  in  matters  which  concerned  the  gathering  and 
ordering  of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  offices  which 
concern  civil  order,  as  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers, 
making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  allotments  of  inheritance, 
and  all  things  of  like  nature,  they  would  all  be  governed  by 
those  rules,  which  the  Scripture  held  forth  to  them. 

“HI.  That  all  those  who  desired  to  be  received  as  free 
planters  had  settled  in  the  plantation,  with  a  purpose,  resolu¬ 
tion  and  desire,  that  they  might  be  admitted  into  church  fellow¬ 
ship  according  to  Christ. 

“IV.  That  all  the  free  planters  held  themselves  bound  to 
establish  such  civil  order  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  securing 
of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  ordinance  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity  according  to  God. 

“V.  That  church  members  only  should  be  free  burgesses; 
and  that  they  should  choose  magistrates  among  themselves,  to 
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have  power  of  transacting  all  the  public  civil  affairs  of  the 
plantation :  Of  making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  inheri¬ 
tance,  deciding  all  differences  that  may  arise,  and  doing  all 
things  and  business  of  like  nature. 

“VI.  That  twelve  men  should  be  chosen,  that  their  fitness 
for  the  foundation  work  might  be  tried,  and  that  it  should  be  in 
the  power  of  those  twelve  men,  to  choose  seven  to  begin  the 
church/’11 

These  resolutions  are  known  as  the  “Fundamental  Agree¬ 
ment”;  they  formed  the  constitution  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  government  of  Quinnipiac.  The  twelve  men  chosen  to 
select  the  seven  pillars  were  Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Daven¬ 
port,  Robert  Newman,  Matthew  Gilbert,  Richard  Malbon, 
Nathaniel  Turner,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Thomas  Fugill,  John 
Punderson,  William  Andrews,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.12  Out  of 
their  number  they  selected  the  following  seven  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ :  Theophilus  Eaton,  John 
Davenport,  Robert  Newman,  Matthew  Gilbert,  Thomas  Fugill, 
John  Punderson,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  These  seven  pious 
men,  after  serious  deliberation  and  prayer,  received  others  into 
their  fellowship,  and  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1639,  two 
years  after  Eaton  and  his  party  of  explorers  had  for  the  first 
time  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Quinnipiac,  the  church  was 
formed.  It  was  from  this  institution  that  the  church  in  East 
Haven  was  to  come. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  was  theocratic  from  its  incipiency. 
The  original  seven  pillars  of  the  church  convened  on  October 
25,  1639,  after  the  church  had  been  duly  organized,  and  held 
the  first  court.  After  a  prayer  and  an  address  they  proceeded 
to  select  the  bodv  of  freemen  and  to  elect  their  civil  officers. 

J 

Theophilus  Eaton  was  selected  for  governor — an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  1658;  Robert  Newman, 

11  Ben  j.  Trumbull,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78- 9- 

12  The  record  shows  only  eleven. 
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Matthew  Gilbert,  Nathaniel  Turner,  and  Thomas  Fugill  were 
made  magistrates;  and  Robert  Seely  was  chosen  marshal. 
Mr.  Davenport  charged  the  newly-elected  governor  in  open 
court,  from  Deuteronomy  I:i6,  17:  “And  I  charged  your 
judges  at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the  causes  between  your 
brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his 
brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him.  Ye  shall  not 
respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well 
as  the  great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man;  for 
the  judgment  is  God’s :  and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for 
you,  bring  it  unto  me  and  I  will  hear  it.”  It  was  decreed  by 
the  freemen  that  there  should  be  a  general  court  every  year, 
at  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  elected.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  September  1,  1640,  the  name  of 
the  settlement  was  changed  from  Quinnipiac  to  New  Haven. 

The  work  on  the  meeting  house  began  as  soon  as  the  church 
was  organized.  A  tax  of  twenty-five  shillings  was  levied  on 
every  hundred  pounds  of  property,  which  netted  a  total  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  house  stood  in  the  center  of  the  Green, 
probably  facing  the  east.  It  was  built  of  wood,  fifty  feet 
square,  with  a  turret  and  tower,  and  a  small  railing  around 
the  roof.  The  interior  arrangement  provided  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  men  from  the  women  and  the  youths  from  the 
maidens.  There  was  a  middle  aisle  flanked  by  an  aisle  on 
either  side ;  to  the  right  of  the  middle  aisle  sat  the  women  and 
small  children,  and  to  the  left  sat  the  men.  The  young  men 
were  quartered  in  the  gallery  on  one  side,  while  the  young 
women  had  similar  quarters  on  the  other.  On  either  side  of 
the  pulpit  the  seats  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  others, 
thus  making  the  “amen  corners.”  The  pastor  and  teacher, 
both  of  whom  were  regularly  ordained  ministers,  sat  behind 
the  pulpit;  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit  sat  the  ruling  elder, 
and  in  front  of  him  sat  the  deacons — all  of  them  facing  the 
congregation.13 


13  E.  E.  Atwater,  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  p.  248 ;  L.  Bacon, 
Historical  Discourses,  pp.  48-9. 
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Children,  then  as  now,  often  wearied  of  the  long  service  and 
became  restless  or  fell  asleep;  and  in  consequence  thereof  a 
tithing  man  was  appointed  tojkeep^attention  and  or  dor,  his 
instrument  of  peace  being  a  long  pole  with  a  knob  on  one  end, 
and  a  feather  on  the  other.  If  the  culprit  was  asleep  he  was 
awakened  by  brushing  the  feather  across  his  face  or  neck,  and 
if  he  was  misbehaving  he  was  soon  brought  to  orderliness  by 
a  rap  or  two  from  the  knob.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
severity  of  the  discipline  inflicted  upon  the  youngsters  of  the 
day,  this  much  is  certain,  all  went  to  church,  all  stayed  until 
the  last  of  the  many  ‘amens’ — and  history  records  no  casualties. 

Seats  in  the  rear  near  the  door  were  assigned  to  the  town 
militia^and  in^the  turret  was  stationed  a  sentinel  to  warn  of 
hostile  Indians^  All  the  men  except  the  church  officers  were 
required  to  be  armed.  It  was  not  the  peaceful  Quinnipiacs  who 
were  feared  and  against  whom  these  precautions  were  taken, 
but  there  were  warlike  tribes  not  far  away  that  might  swoop 
down  on  the  settlement  while  the  planters  were  least  prepared. 

As  there  was  no  bell,  the  beat  of  the  drum  summoned  the 
people  to  worship.  Jarvis  Boykin  was  the  official  drummer, 
and  on  Sunday  he  gave  the  first  summons  at  eight  o’clock  and 
the  second  at  nine.  He  also  summoned  the  people  to  the  town 
meetings,  which  were  held  in  the  meeting  house.14 

In  the  winter  time,  the  building  being  unwarmed,  footstoves 
containing  hot  coals  were  used  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  glass  was  removed  from  the  windows  and  the  openings 
boarded  up  to  keep  out  the  penetrating  air.  Into  this  cold  and 
gloomy  room  assembled  the  people  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to 
worship  God.  It  is  reported  that  on  extremely  cold  days  the 
water  in  the  baptismal  font  would  freeze  while  the  service  was 
going  on. 

The  services  consisted  of  prayers,  the  staging  of  psalms, 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  sermon  of  an  hour’s  length  or 
more.  When  the  minister  announced  his  text  the  congrega- 
tion  arose"and  remained  standing  until  the  text  was  read.  The 

_ _ _ ST  — . . — . .  .  , 
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14  E.  E.  Atwater,  p.  251. 
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afternoon  service  began  at  two  o’clock  and  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  morning. 

The  first  meeting  house  did  not  stand  the  wear  of  time,  for 
shortly  indications  of  decay  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
tower  and  turret  and  the  placing  of  props  under  the  roof  to 
give  it  additional  support.  In  1668  a  new  building  was 
erected  to  the  east  of  the  old  one.15  Fourteen  years  later  a 
bell  was  imported,  and  after  testing  it  for  a  year  and  a  half  it 
was  hung  in  the  turret. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  grew  and  conditions  of  living 
changed.  The  Fundamental  Agreement  was  proving  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  Connecticut  Colony  was  about  to  secure  a  royal 
charter,  and  the  general  feeling  in  Hartford  was  that  New 
Haven  should  unite  with  her  and  form  one  colony.  Davenport 
foughtme proposed  union  with  all  his  might,  but  the  trend  of 
opinion  was  against  him.  The  charter  was  received  in  April, 
1662,  and  New  Haven  was  included  within  its  jurisdiction;  but 
it  was  not  until  December,  1664,  that  the  last  of  the  Puritan 
colonies  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  republic. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  had  issued  a  call  for  a 
synod  to  meet  in  Cambridge  in  1646,  to  determine  the  rights 
of  baptized  but  unregenerate  parishioners  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  their  children  to  baptism.  The  problem  which 
the  Cambridge  Synod  attempted  to  solve  was  causing  divisions 
among  the  churches  and  introducing  the  spirit  of  controversy 
among  the  clergy.  Massachusetts  had  taken  the  lead  in  facing 
the  issue  because  she  was  the  principal  colony  in  the  recently 
formed  confederation.  The  Pequot  War  of  1637  and  the 
effective  prosecution  of  it  through  the  cooperation  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  settlers  manifested  the  wisdom  of 
forming  some  sort  of  union  both  offensive  and  defensive  in 
character.  Propositions  were  made  by  Connecticut  in  1637 

15  The  present  builiing  is  the  fourth  occupied  by  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  New  Havei.  The  first  erected  in  1639,  the  second  in  1670,  the 
third  in  1757,  and  the  iourth  in  1814. 
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and  again  in  1642,  but  Massachusetts  would  not  give  her  con¬ 
sent.  The  next  year,  because  of  fear  of  a  general  Indian 
uprising  to  exterminate  the  whites,  the  confederacy  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Haven.  For  forty  years  these  confederated  colonies 
continued  to  operate  in  unison,  holding  together  during  the 
terrible  King  Philip’s  War,  and  gradually  dissolving  when  the 
exigencies  for  which  they  had  united  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  while  the  Cambridge  Synod  was  in  session  debating 
the  question  of  baptism  and  church  membership  that  the  news 
arrived  that  Cromwell  had  overthrown  the  English  King  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  British  government.  The  attention  of 
the  synod  was  immediately  turned  to  matters  of  church  polity. 
Seven  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  the  following  three  being 
the  more  important:  (1)  the  independence  of  the  local 
churches  was  acknowledged,  (2)  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  was  accepted  with  the  exception  of  its  provisions  for 
government  and  discipline,  and  (3)  the  authority  of  civil 
magistrates  in  religious  affairs  was  clearly  defined.16 

The  Cambridge  Platform,  drawn  up  in  the  closing  session 
of  the  synod  of  1648,  served  as  the  constitution  for  all  the 
Congregational  Churches  until  1708,  when  it  was  superceded 
by  the  Saybrook  Platform,  and  Connecticut  separated  from 
Massachusetts  and  began  the  consociated  system  of  church 
government.17  However  good  the  results  of  the  Cambridge 
Synod  were  in  supplying  the  churches  with  a  definite  policy  to 
resist  the  intrusion  of  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  what  it  had  set 
out  to  do.  The  two  subjects  which  were  continually  before 
the  people  and  which  had  caused  the  synod  to  be  convened  were 
not  settled,  and  as  a  result  the  heated  Half-Way  Covenant 
controversy  began  to  excite  all  New  England. 


18  W.  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,  pp.  203-37. 

17  M.  L.  Greene,  The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  C onnecticut t 

p.  90. 
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Congregationalists  had  consistently  maintained  that  only 
adults  should  be  admitted  to  the  church,  but  their  children,  like 
the  children  of  the  Jews,  should  share  with  their  parents  in  the 
church  covenant.  This  child  membership  was  acquired  by 
birth  into  a  Christian  home  and  the  baptism  which  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  permitted.  But  the  question  was  raised  about  bap¬ 
tizing  and  admitting  into  the  church  covenant  the  children 
whose  parents  were  not  regenerate.  A  compromise  was  finally 
agreed  upon :  children  of  non-regenerate  parents  were  to 
receive  baptism  and  have  the  degree  of  church  membership 
that  their  parents  were  able  to  transmit,  but  they  were  not 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table  nor  allowed  to  vote  in  affairs  of 
church  government.  This  double  classification  of  church 
members,  or  dual  membership,  was  called  the  Half-Way 
Covenant.18 

Although  Davenport  was  most  emphatic  in  his  aversion  to 
the  compromise,  and  was  assisted  by  some  very  capable  leaders, 
he  was  unable  to  make  his  opposition  effective.  The  ministers 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  met  in  convention  in  June, 
1657,  and  after  prolonged  debate  decided  in  favor  of  granting 
to  the  non-regenerate  members  the  privilege  of  having  their 
children  baptized. 

The  Synod  of  1662,  meeting  in  Boston,  dealt  another  blow 
to  Davenport.  Although  Charles  Chauncey,  President_of 
Harvard  College,  Increase  MalhHTTateFto  become  President 
oTThe  same  institution,  and  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  New 
Haven  Church  strenuously  opposed  the  Half-Way  view  and 
circulated  some  of  Mr.  Davenport’s  writings  among  the 
brethren,  the  majority  approved  the  conclusions  of  the 
Ministerial  Convention  of  1657. 19 

It  was  too  much  for  the  aging  and  declining  Davenport. 
The  colony  which  he  had  founded  and  for  which  he  had  given 
the  best  of  his  life  was  departing  from  his  ideals.  His 

18  W.  Walker,  The  Congregationalists,  pp.  170-3. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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influence,  power,  and  friends  were  gone.  The  younger  gener¬ 
ation  was  taking  the  lead  in  religious  and  civil  affairs  and 
pushing  the  older  ones  into  the  minority.  The  Fundamental 
Agreement,  that  compact  which  made  religion  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  state,  had  been  growing  in  disfavor,  and  any  one 
could  readily  see  that  it  would  soon  have  to  give  way  to 
something  more  suitable  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  people. 
Theophilus  Eaton  had  died  in  1658,  thus  terminating  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  had  stood  unmarred  for  over  half  a  century.  Many 
of  the  old  settlers  had  passed  away.  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford,  and  on  many  occasions  the 
colleague  of  the  New  Haven  pastor,  had  gone  to  his  eternal 
home  in  1647.  Davenport  felt  himself  all  alone.  The  union 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  with  Connecticut  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Half-Way  Covenant  made  further  endurance  impossible. 
A  call  came  from  the  First  Church  in  Boston  in  i66q,  where 
a  majority  of  the  membership  shared  his  antipathy  to  the 
modification  of  the  old  practice,  and  he  accepted.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  move  for  both  pastor  and  church,  for  the  minority, 
which  held  the  new  view  and  opposed  his  coming,  withdrew 
aqd  formed  the  Old  South  Church,  The  next  year,  on  March 
15,  1670,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  life,  The  first  pastor  of  the 
church  in  New  Haven  was  at  rest. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Eaton,  brother  of  Governor  The¬ 
ophilus  Eaton,  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Davenport  before 
the  formal  organization  of  the  church  in  1639.  While  his 
duties  were  those  of  teacher  he  was  never  in  office  as  such,  nor 
did  he  ever  serve  as  pastor.  In  1640  he  returned  to  England 
to  induce  some  Puritan  friends  to  come  with  him  and  settle 
in  Totokett,  or  what  is  now  Branford.  The  situation  in  the 
mother  country  had  greatly  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Puritan  party,  and  Mr.  Eaton  felt  constrained  to  remain  and 
labor  among  his  home  folk  rather  than  return  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  America.  But  it  was  not  long  until  the  loyalists  were 
again  in  authority.  In  1662  he  was  silenced  by  the  Act  of 
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Uniformity;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  filled  with 
troubles  and  persecutions,  until,  on  June  9,  1665,  his  trials 
were  over  and  his  enemies  could  harm  him  no  more. 

The  first  one  officially  to  fill  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  New 
Haven  Church  was  the  Reverend  William  Hooke,  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  1637  he  became  minister  in 
Taunton,  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  in  1644  he  was  installed 
teacher  in  New  Haven.  For  twelve  years  he  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Davenport  in  ministering  to  the  people  and  rendering 
faithful  and  able  service.  “If  Mr.  Davenport  was  more 
venerated  than  Mr.  Hooke,  and  had  more  influence  in  the 
church  and  in  the  community  generally,  it  was  more  because 
of  the  acknowledged  personal  superiority  of  the  former  in 
respect  to  age  and  gifts  and  learning,  than  because  of  any 
official  disparity.”20  In  1656,  discouraged  and  depressed  at 
the  gloomy  prospects  in  the  colony,  Mr.  Hooke  resigned  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1678. 

Jlis  successor  in  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  New  Haven 

Church  was  the  Reverend  N icholas  Street,21  who  had  succeeded 

him  in  the  pastorate  at  Taunton.  Mr.  Street  had  received  his 
education  at  Oxford,  England,  and  had  come  to  America  in 
1 638.  For  a  time  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hooke  in 
Taunton,  and  upon  the  latter’s  departure  for  New  Haven  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church.  Some  years  later,  when  the 
office  of  teacher  became  vacant  in  New  Haven,  he  voluntarily 
terminated  his  services  in  Taunton  and  again  assumed  the 
work  of  his  former  companion.  He  was  installed  on  the  26th 
’of  September,  1659.  After  Mr.  Davenport  had  removed  to 
Boston,  Mr.  Street  continued  to  serve  the  church  in  the  capac- 
i  ity  of  both  pastor  and  teacher.  The  Cambridge  Platform22 

20  L.  Bacon,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  43.  See  Charles  Ray  Palmer.  Rev. 
William  Hooke,  1601-1678,  in  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 
Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  56-81. 

21  The  great  grandfather  of  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Street  of  East  Haven. 
See  Street  Genealogy,  pp.  2-5. 

21  W.  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,  p.  21 1. 
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defined  the  difference  between  these  two  offices  as  follows : 
“The  pastor's  special  work  is  to  attend  to  exhortation,  and 
therein  to  administer  a  word  of  wisdom;  the  teacher  is  to 
attend  to  doctrine,  and  therein  administer  a  word  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  either  of  them  to  administer  the  seals  of  that  cove¬ 
nant  unto  the  dispensation  whereof  they  are  alike  called;  and 
also  to  execute  the  censures,  being  but  a  kind  of  application 
of  the  word ;  the  preaching  of  which,  together  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  thereof,  they  are  alike  charged  with  all.” 

Mr.  Street  was  the  last  to  fill  the  office  of  teacher :  from 
the  time  of  his  assuming  the  duties  of  pastor  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  was  placed  on  him,  and  since  his  time  there  has  been 
no  distinction  between  these  two  offices.  After  fifteen  years 
of  faithful  service,  nine  of  which  were  as  colleague  with  Mr. 
Davenport,  his  ministry  was  closed  with  his  death,  April  22, 
1674.  "  ‘ 

For  the  next  ten  jvears  the  church  was  without  a  pastor. 
The  work  was  carried  011  by  a  series  of  ministers,  each  of 
whom  gave  but  casual  attention  to  the  development  of  religion 
in  the  parish.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Taylor,  who  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  College  in  1669  and  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Southampton,  on  Long  Island,  in  March,  1680,  preached 
intermittently  from  1674  until  1679;  and  at  one  time  was 
called  by  the  church  to  make  permanent  settlement.23  His 
death  occurred  in  April,  1682. 

The  Reverend  John  Harriman  began  to  serve  the  church  in 
July,  1676,  and  two  years  later  he  was  invited  “to  go  on  in 
his  work.”  He  continued  as  a  supply  pastor,  however,  until 
1 68^,  when  he  removed  to  East  Haven  to  lead  in  the  formation 
of  the  parish.  During  the  following  year  the  church  was 
served  by  a  Mr.  Wilson — about  whom  nothing  definite  is 
known. 

The  church  was  losing  ground  and  the  spiritual  needs  of 
23  L.  Bacon,  p.  159;  J.  L.  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  Vol.  II,  pp.  288-91. 
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the  people  were  being  sorely  neglected.  Realizing  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  existing  conditions  the  church  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  invite  the 
Reverend  Joshua  Moody,  “a  man,  by  report,  singularly  fit  for 
the  ministry,”  to  become  the  settled  pastor  in  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Moody  had  just  been  liberated  from  jail  where  he  had  served 
a  term  of  imprisonment  because  he  had  defied  the  governor  of 
the  colony  for  interfering  with  religious  matters.  His  par¬ 
ishioners  in  Portsmouth  were  intensely  loyal  to  him,  and  the 
need  for  an  aggressive  spiritual  leader  was  so  pressing,  that 
he  decided  to  decline  the  New  Haven  invitation.24 

24  “  New  Hampshire,  less  favored  in  its  origin  than  the  other  New  England 
colonies,  was  at  that  time  subject  to  a  royal  governor, — a  creature  of  King 
James  II,  practicing,  in  the  four  townes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  same  viola¬ 
tions  of  right  and  liberty,  which  his  master  was  practicing  on  a  grander  scale 
in  England.  To  such  a  governor,  the  pastor  of  Portsmouth  had  become 
greatly  obnoxious,  by  the  fearless  freedom  of  his  preaching,  and  by  his 
resoluteness  in  maintaining  a  strictly  Congregational  Church  discipline.  A 
member  of  his  Church  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  taken  a  false  oath, 
in  a  matter  of  a  vessel.  The  man  thus  charged  with  perjury,  was  able  in 
some  way  to  pacify  the  governor  and  the  collector ;  but  in  the  Church,  the 
supposed  offense  was  made  a  subject  of  investigation.  Mr.  Moody,  as 
pastor,  requested  of  Cranfield,  the  governor,  copies  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  case  by  the  government.  The  governor  not  only 
refused  this  request,  but  declared  that  the  man  having  been  forgiven  by 
him,  should  not  be  called  to  account  by  anybody  else,  and  threatened  the 
pastor  with  vengeance  if  he  dared  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  But  Mr. 
Moody  did  not  believe  that  the  right  of  a  Christian  Church  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  its  own  members,  or  the  duty  of  a  church  to  execute  discipline 
upon  offenders,  depended  on  the  will  of  governors  or  kings.  .  .  .  Having 
consulted  his  church,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sin  of  perjury;  and  then 
the  offender  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  at  last,  by  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
ordinance  of  church  discipline,  brought  to  repentence  and  a  public  confession. 
The  governor,  indignant  at  this  manly  proceeding,  had  yet  no  way  to  execute 
his  threat  of  vengeance  but  by  some  indirect  method.  He  accordingly  made 
an  order,  that  all  the  ministers  within  the  province,  should  admit  all  persons 
of  suitable  age,  and  not  vicious  in  their  lives,  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  their 
children  to  baptism;  and  that  if  any  person  should  desire  to  have  these 
sacraments  administered  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
his  desire  should  be  complied  with  ....  Cranfield’s  next  step  was,  without 
any  loss  of  time,  to  send  a  written  message  to  Mr.  Moody,  by  the  hands  of 
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The  committee,  manifesting  good  judgment  although  some¬ 
what  exceeding  its  prerogatives,  invited  the  Reverend  James 
Pierpont,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  and  less  than  three 
years  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  to  come  and  preach  as 
a  candidate  in  the  New  Haven  Church.  Accepting  their  invi¬ 
tation,  he  arrived  in  August,  1684,  and  after  preaching  suitable 
doctrine  he  was  given  a  call.  His  ordination  took  place  on 
July  2 d  of  the  following  year,  after  having  served  the  people 
for  eleven  months.25  The  chaotic  situation  had  come  to  an 
end;  the  church  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  prosperity 
under  the  direction  of  their  new  and  capable  minister,  who 
was  to  continue  in  the  pastoral  office  for  thirty  years  and  leave 
the  imprint  of  his  personality  indelibly  stamped  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  religion  and  education  in  the  colony. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  colony  was  from  the  first 
favorable  toward  education.  A  free  school  was  established  in 
1641  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England, 
whose  remarkable  genius  has  earned  for  him  the  recognition 
of  modern  scholars  as  being  “perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
all  early  American  schoolmasters.”  His  text  book  known  as 
Cheever’s  Accidence  was  used  for  more  than  a  century  by  all 
the  Latin  grammar  schools  of  New  England.2'1 

In  1644  it  was  agreed  that  each  person  should  contribute  a 
peck  of  corn  or  wheat  annually  toward  the  support  of  Harvard 
College,  and  in  1653  the  General  Court  ordered  that  twenty 
pounds  be  paid  to  the  support  of  a  fellowship.  The  next  year, 
however,  Mr.  Davenport  urged  the  establishment  of  a  college 
in  New  Haven.  The  town  donated  land,  Milford  made  a 
cash  contribution,  and  Governor  Hopkins  augmented  the  small 

the  sheriff,  signifying  that  he  and  two  of  his  friends  intended  to  partake  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  the  next  Sunday,  and  requiring  that  it  be  administered 
according  to  the  liturgy  ....  (Moody)  was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned.”  See  L.  Bacon,  Historical  Discourses,  pp.  1 7I_73>  J •  Belknap, 
History  of  New  Hampshire ,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 

20  J.  L.  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  222-30. 

26  E.  P.  Cubberly,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States ,  p.  33. 
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endowment  with  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Davenport  was 
placed  in  charge.27  The  people  of  New  England  protested 
against  the  attempts  of  New  Haven  to  found  a  college  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  demand  for  it  and  it  would 
interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  college  in  Cambridge. 
Therefore,  in  1644,  the  inchoate  college  became  a  secondary 
school  to  prepare  youths  for  Harvard ;  and  it  continues  to  this 
day  under  the  name  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School.  Its  first 
teacher  was  George  Pardee,  of  East  Haven. 

For  fifty-six  years  nothing  further  was  done  to  advance 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  Connecticut  or  New  Haven. 
Youths  from  all  over  New  England  continued  to  attend  Har¬ 
vard,  which  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  college  for  all 
the  Puritan  colonies.  In  1700  ten  ministers  met  in  New 
Haven28  and  agreed  to  found  an  institution  of  collegiate  rank. 
At  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  Henry  Russell  in  Branford,  each  minister  ^brought 
a  quantity  of  books  fromJiis  own  library" and  gave  them  “for 
the  founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony.”  The  next  year  the 
legislature  granted  a  charter  and  the  college  was  started  at 
Saybrook.  Abraham  Pierson,  minister  at  Killingworth  (now 
Clinton),  was  appointed  rector.29  The  first  student  in  the  new 

27  E.  E.  Atwater,  pp.  555-60. 

28  Rev.  James  Noyes,  of  Stonington. 

Rev.  Israel  Chauncey,  of  Stratford. 

Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook. 

Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Killingworth. 

Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford. 

Rev.  James  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven. 

Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford. 

Rev.  Noadiah  Russell,  of  Middletown. 

Rev.  Joseph  Webb,  of  Fairfield. 

Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  of  Windsor. 

— See  E.  Oviatt,  The  Beginnings  of  Yale. 

29  In  1716  the  college,  then  known  as  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut, 
was  removed  to  New  Haven.  In  1718  the  name  was  changed  to  Yale 
College,  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale.  In  1887  the  name  was  changed  to  Yale 
University. 
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college,  and  for  a  time  the  only  student  (the  entire  college  as 
he  expressed  it)  was  Jacob  Hemingway,  who  was  to  become 
the  first  minister  of  the  church  in  East  Haven. 

The  Reforming  Synod  of  1679-80,  called  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Court  and  meeting  in  Boston,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  separation  of  Connecticut  from  Massachusetts 
Congregationalism.30  The  movement  in  Connecticut  for  a 
more  centralized  church  government  was  accelerated  by  the 
election  of  the  Reverend  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  New  London, 
to  the  governorship.  He  was  quite  influential  with  the  clergy 
and  his  very  decided  views  in  favor  of  synods  made  a  marked 
impression  on  the  rapidly  developing  movement  toward  stricter 
ecclesiastical  control.  In  May,  1708,  the  court  issued  a  call 
for  the  Saybrook  Synod.  After  some  preliminaries  the  synod 
met  in  the  college  at  Saybrook,  September  9,  with  twelve  min¬ 
isters  and  four  laymen  in  attendance.  Its  ostensible  purpose 
was  to  improve  church  discipline  and  establish  a  communion 
among  the  churches.  Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  the  leaders, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  Fifteen  Articles  which  constitute  the 
Saybrook  Platform  were  drawn  up  by  him.31  The  Fifteen 
Articles  provided  for  the  grouping  of  churches  in  consocia¬ 
tions,  as  the  Presbyterian  churches  are  grouped  in  presbyteries ; 
and  there  was  to  be  one  or  more  such  grouping  in  each  county. 
All  the  ministers  were  to  be  grouped  in  associations,  and  their 
delegates  would  constitute  an  annual  General  Association. 
The  consociations  were  to  handle  all  cases  of  discipline,  ordain, 
install,  and  dismiss  ministers,  while  the  associations  were  for 
consultation  and  ministerial  licensure.  In  February,  March, 

Elihu  Yale  was  born  in  Boston,  April  5,  1648.  His  father  was  Thomas 
Yale,  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  New  Haven.  Father  and  son  returned 
to  England,  the  former  in  1651  and  the  latter  in  1652,  and  never  returned 
to  this  country.  Elihu  made  several  contributions  to  the  Collegiate  S'chool 
of  Connecticut,  both  in  books  and  money.  He  died  in  London,  July  8,  1721, 
and  was  buried  in  Wrexham,  a  small  town  in  Wales. 

30  M.  L.  Greene,  p.  123. 

31  L.  Bacon,  p.  191. 
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and  April,  1709,  consociations  and  associations  were  formed 
in  all  the  counties,  and  on  May  18th  the  General  Association 
held  its  first  meeting. 

Connecticut  had  definitely  parted  from  the  democratic  form 
of  church  government  as  provided  by  the  Cambridge  Platform 
in  favor  of  the  consociated  system  and  its  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
cils.  The  separation  of  Connecticut  from  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
gregationalism  was  complete.  The  Saybrook  Platform  was 
a  compromise  between  Presbyterianism  and  the  more  demo¬ 
cratic  Congregational  order.  The  local  churches  had  sur¬ 
rendered  their  freedom  and  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
organization  had  triumphed.  The  names  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  were  used  interchangeably,  but  the  churches  were 
primarily  Presbyterian  in  their  character.  A  Presbyterianized 
Congregationalism  was  the  official  religion  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.32  In  1799  the  Hartford  North  Association  declared33 
“that  the  Constitution  of  the  Churches  in  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  founded  on  the  common  usage,  and  the  confession  of 
faith,  heads  of  agreement,  and  articles  of  church  discipline, 
adopted  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Settlement  of  this  State, 
is  not  Congregational,  but  contains  the  essentials  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  particularly, 
as  it  gives  a  decisive  power  to  Ecclesiastical  Councils;  and  a 
Consociation  consisting  of  Ministers  and  Messengers  or  a  lay 
representation  from  the  churches  is  possessed  of  substantially 
the  same  authority  as  a  Presbytery.”  The  General  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1805  acknowledged  that  “The  Saybrook  Platform  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Connecticut.”34 

32  M.  L.  Greene,  pp.  150-1. 

33  G.  L.  Walker,  First  Church  in  Hartford,  pp.  358-9. 

34  Minutes  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  1805.  The  land  on 
which  the  Old  Stone  Church  in  East  Haven  was  built  in  1774  was  deeded 
two  years  earlier  with  the  specific  requirement  that  the  building  was  to  be 
“for  a  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  Persuasion  only.”  East  Haven 
Land  Records,  Vol.  V,  p.  69.  The  church  and  ecclesiastical  society  records 
until  1846,  including  the  minutes  for  the  annual  meetings,  are  headed  “The 
Presbyterian  Church.” 
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The  Quakers  were  the  first  to  register  a  dissent  from  the 
standing  order.  In  1656  they  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  very  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  and 
laws  were  immediately  enacted  to  expel  therm35  Sometimes, 
when  no  provocation  existed,  they  were  cruelly  whipped  and 
driven  away.  The  Connecticut  Colony,  however,  was  more 
generous,  although  not  permitting  them  to  settle  in  and  become 
a  part  of  the  colony.  The  only  places  they  could  find  wherein 
they  could  locate  at  all  were  the  border  towns,  and  even  there 
they  were  denied  religious  freedom.  After  a  time  the  spirit 
of  persecution  gradually  died  out,  but  was  renewed  again  for 
a  short  period  in  1702.  The  Quakers  have  never  been  an 
element  of  strength  in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Quakers  into  the  solidarity 
of  the  Congregational  theocracy,  there  were  Baptists,  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  and  Rogerines.  The  two  latter  were  minor 
sects,  weak  in  numbers  and  fanatical  in  beliefs;  and  through 
their  exuberant  aggressiveness  they  very  soon  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  establishment.  The  Rogerines,36  sometimes 
known  as  the  Rogerine  Quakers  or  Rogerine  Baptists,  were 
the  followers  of  John  Rogers  of  New  London,  who  withdrew 
from  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  1677  and  began  to  preach 
his  own  doctrines  and  gather  his  own  converts.  He  believed 
in  immersion  as  the  proper  method  of  baptism  and  the  apostolic 
nature  of  testimony  meetings;  but  he  objected  to  a  paid 
ministry,  the  taking  of  an  oath,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  His  followers  would  assemble  in  the  streets  to  hold 
their  meetings  and  become  noisy  and  generally  obnoxious. 
They  were  forced  to  endure  a  rigid  persecution  because  of 
their  violence  and  deliberate  attempts  to  break  up  the  Puritan 
Sabbath.  They  worked  seven  days  a  week,  making  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Sunday  and  any  other  day;  they  interfered 
with  the  services  in  the  Congregational  churches  by  calling 

38  E.  E.  Atwater,  pp.  234-8 ;  A.  C.  Thomas,  History  of  Society  of  Friends 
in  America,  pp.  213-14. 

36  J.  R.  Bolles  and  Anna  B.  Williams,  The  Rogerines. 
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out  during  the  sermon  or  prayer,  asking  the  minister  to  defend 
some  controverted  point  of  belief;  they  even  attempted  to 
disperse  the  people  who  had  assembled  in  their  meeting  houses, 
and  to  abolish  all  Sabbath  observance.  Governor  Saltonstall 
was  inclined  to  be  lenient  with  them  at  first,  but  their  persistent 
refusal  to  keep  to  themselves  and  hold  their  services  quietly, 
brought  legislative  action  against  them  and  its  peremptory 
enforcement.  After  1708  they  became  less  obnoxious,  but  the 
death  of  their  leader  in  1721  led  them  to  renew  their  erratic 
and  fanatical  behavior.  In  two  or  three  years  they  were 
quieted  down,  and  gradually  dwindled  away. 

The  Baptists  entered  Connecticut  from  Rhode  Island  at  an 
early  date.  They,  like  all  other  dissenters  from  the  standing 
order,  were  looked  upon  as  unwelcome  intruders.  In  1704  the 
General  Court  refused  to  allow  them  to  incorporate  as  an 
ecclesiastical  society,  but  in  spite  of  such  adverse  ruling  they 
organized  a  church  in  Groton  during  the  following  year. 
This  was  “the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  departure  from  the 
Congregational  Church  order  in  Connecticut.”"7  Their  first 
minister  was  the  Reverend  Valentine  Wightman,  who  served 
them  forty-two  years,  till  his  death  in  1756.  For  the  nine 
years  following  the  church  was  without  a  leader,  when  the 
work  was  taken  up  by  the  Reverend  Timothy  Wightman,  a 
son  of  the  first  pastor.  His  pastorate  extended  over  a  period 
of  forty  years,  closing  with  his  death  in  1805.  After  four 
years  in  which  there  was  no  settled  minister,  the  Reverend 
John  G.  Wightman,  a  son  of  his  predecessor,  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  parish,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — a  period  of  forty-one  years.  Father, 
son,  and  grandson  ministered  in  the  one  church  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years. 

37  L.  Bacon,  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut, 
p.  262.  See  A.  H.  Newman,  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  pp.  231-235. 
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The  Baptists  did  not  find  independent  existence  any  too  easy. 
They  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  tax,  and  in  consequence, 
Governor  Saltonstall,  who  was  afraid  of  their  growing 
strength,  relentlessly  enforced  the  law.  For  twenty  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  church  in  Groton  there  was  no  other 
Baptist  church  in  the  colony. 

Such  were  the  affairs  in  Connecticut  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  New 
Haven,  long  since  a  part  of  Connecticut,  had  grown  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  influence ;  and  the  church,  still  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  center,  had  progressed  with  the  times  so  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  very  heart  of  the  community  life.  Shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  the  loved  and  honored 
Mr.  Pierpont,  while  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  at  the  height 
of  mental  and  physical  power,  was  taken  in  death,  November 
14,  1714.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  minister,  eloquent  in 
discourse  and  prayer,  sound  in  doctrine,  commanding  in  per¬ 
sonality,  and  enviable  in  character.  Cotton  Mather  said  of 
him,  “He  has  been  a  rich  blessing  to  the  church  of  God.”  His 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  colony  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,-^ 
or  what  was  to  become  Yale  College,  and  his  clear  thinking 
along  religious  lines  had  made  him  an  outstanding  leader  in 
ecclesiastical  gatherings. 

A  close  personal  friendship  existed  between  him  and  his 
young  parishioner,  Jacob  Hemingway,  who  lived  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Quinnipiac  River,  and  it  was  through  the  advice 
given  by  the  good  minister  that  the  young  man  entered  the 
college  at  Saybrook.  When,  in  1711,  the  East  Haven  Church 
was  officially  formed,  Jacob  Hemingway  was  its  pastor,  and 

38  T.  Clapp,  Annals  of  Yale  College.  Reverend  Mr.  Pierpont  and  two 
others  were  “the  most  forward  and  active”  in  founding  the  Collegiate 
School  of  Connecticut.  The  other  two  were  Reverend  Samuel  Andrew,  of 
Milford,  and  Reverend  Henry  Russell,  of  Branford. 
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Mr.  Pierpont  was  pastor  of  the  parent  organization.39  This 
fact  naturally  increased  the  elder  minister’s  interest  in  his 
young  friend, — a  solicitude  which,  although  it  was  permitted 
to  continue  but  a  few  years,  was  heartily  reciprocated  with  a 
filial  respect  and  affection. 

39  The  ministers  who  have  served  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New 
Haven  (Center  Church)  have  been: 


John  Davenport  . 1639-1668 

William  Hooke  . 1644-1656 

Nicholas  Street  . 1659-1674 

James  Pierpont  . 1685-1714 

Joseph  Noyes  . % . 1716-1758 

Chauncey  Whittlesey  . 1758-1787 

James  Dana  . 1789-1805 

Moses  Stuart  . 1806-1809 

Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  . 1812-1822 

Leonard  Bacon  . 1825-1866 

George  L.  Walker  . 1869-1873 

Frederick  A.  Noble  . 1875-1879 

Newman  Smyth  . 1882-1908 

Oscar  E.  Maurer  . 1909- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


An  Independent  Church  and  Its  First  Pastor. 

East  Haven  was  originally  a  part  of  New  Haven.1  The 
first  allotment  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Quinnipiac  was 
made  in  1640,  when  six  hundred  acres  were  assigned  to  the 
Reverend  John  Davenport.  In  August  of  the  same  year  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Eaton  was  granted  fifty  acres.  Benjamin 
Linge  and  William  Tuttle  were  authorized  “to  have  their 
meadow  when  Mr.  Eaton  hath  his  first  fifty  acres,  viz.,  in  the 
fresh  meadow  towards  Totokett,  and  Mr.  Crayne  is  to  have 
his  also  there.”2  In  1639  Thomas  Gregson  petitioned  for  a 
portion  of  land  at  Solitary  Cove  (now  Morris  Cove),  and  in 
1644  an  allotment  was  made  to  him  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres.  He  immediately  built  a  house  and  settled  his 
family,  thus  becoming  the  first  settler  in  East  Haven.  Three 
years  later  he  was  lost  at  sea  while  on  a  voyage  to  England 
as  agent  for  the  Colony  to  Parliament. 

The  ship  on  which  he  sailed  had  been  built  in  Rhode  Island 

1  The  assembly  of  free  planters  in  Mr.  Newman’s  “mighty  barn,”  on 
June  4,  1639,  when  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  adopted,  included 
several  subscribers  who  settled  in  East  Haven.  They  were  Thomas 
Gregson,  William  Tuttle,  William  Andrews,  Jasper  Crayne,  John  Potter, 
Matthew  Moulthrop,  Garvis  Boykim,  Edward  Patterson,  Matthias  Hitch¬ 
cock,  John  Thompson,  and  Thomas  Morris.  “On  the  7th  March,  1644,  the 
colony  Constitution  was  revised  and  enlarged ;  and  then  were  added  the 
names  of  Matthew  Rowe  and  John  Tuthill :  And  in  July  following  Ailing 
Ball,  Edmund  Tooly,  Thomas  Robinson,  sen.,  and  jun.,  William  Holt, 
Thomas  Barnes,  and  Edward  Hitchcock :  And  in  August,  Peter  Mallory 
and  Nicholas  Augur.  On  the  4th  April,  1654,  George  Pardee,  John  Potter, 
jun.;  and  in  May,  Matthew  Moulthrop,  jun.,  were  added.  February  7, 
1657,  John  Davenport,  jun.,  Jonathan  Tuthill,  and  John  Thompson  sub¬ 
scribed:  May  1st,  1660,  Nathaniel  Boykim,  and  Thomas  Tuttle — Thomas 
Morris  was  admitted  a  free  inhabitant  3rd  July,  1648;  John  Chedsey,  19th 
February,  1658;  George  Pardee,  16th  June,  1662;  and  Robert  Augur  in 
1674.”  See  S'.  Dodd,  East  Haven  Register,  p.  11. 

2  Nezv  Haven  Colony  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  44. 
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and  was  not  considered  any  too  seaworthy.  She  departed 
from  New  Haven  in  January  but  was  never  again  heard  from. 
In  June  a  phantom  ship  appeared  in  the  clouds  after  a  thunder 
storm,  and  the  astonished  people  thought  “that  God  had  con¬ 
descended,  for  the  quieting  of  their  afflicted  Spirits,  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  account  of  his  sovereign  disposal  of  those  for  whom 
so  many  fervent  prayers  were  made  continually.”  Some  years 
later,  the  Reverend  James  Pierpont,  having  received  the  story 
in  full  detail  from  old  survivors  of  the  scene,  wrote  to  Cotton 
Mather,  who  published  the  letter3  in  his  Magnolia. 

3  See  Cotton  Mather,  Magnolia  Christi  Americana ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  77-8. 
“Reverend  and  Dear  Sir : 

“In  Compliance  with  your  desires,  I  now  give  you  the  relation  of  that 
apparition  of  a  ship  in  the  air,  which  I  have  received  from  the  most  credible, 
judicious,  and  curious  surviving  observers  of  it. 

“In  the  year  1647,  besides  much  other  lading,  a  far  more  rich  treasure  of 
passengers  (five  or  six  of  which  were  persons  of  chief  note  and  worth  in 
New  Haven),  put  themselves  on  board  a  new  ship,  built  at  Rhode  Island, 
of  about  150  tons;  but  so  watty,  (crank),  that  the  master  (Lamberton) 
often  said  she  would  prove  their  grave.  In  the  month  of  January,  cutting 
their  way  through  much  ice,  on  which  they  were  accompanied  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport,  besides  many  other  friends,  with  many  fears,  as  well  as 
prayers  and  tears,  they  set  sail.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  prayer,  with  an 
observable  emphasis,  used  these  words,  ‘Lord,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  bury 
these  dear  friends  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  are  thine,  save  them.’  The 
spring  following,  no  tidings  of  these  friends  arrived  with  the  ships  from 
England;  New  Haven’s  heart  began  to  fail  her;  this  put  the  godly  people 
on  much  prayer,  both  public  and  private,  that  the  Lord  would  (if  it  was  his 
pleasure)  let  them  hear  what  he  had  done  with  their  friends,  and  prepare 
them  with  a  suitable  submission  to  his  Holy  Will.  In  June  next  ensuing,  a 
great  thunder  storm  arose  out  of  the  northwest;  after  which,  (the  hemis¬ 
phere  being  serene)  about  an  hour  before  sun-set;  a  SHIP,  of  like  dimen¬ 
sions  with  the  aforesaid,  with  her  canvass  and  colors  abroad,  (though  the 
wind  northerly),  appeared  in  the  air,  coming  up  from  our  harbour’s  mouth, 
which  lies  southward  of  the  Towne,  seemingly  with  her  sails  filled  under  a 
fresh  gale,  holding  her  course  north,  and  continuing  under  observation, 
sailing  against  the  wind,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

“Many  were  drawn  to  behold  this  great  work  of  God ;  yea,  the  very 
children  cried  out,  ‘There’s  a  brave  ship ! — ’  At  length,  crowding  up  as  far 
as  there  is  usually  water  sufficient  for  such  a  vessel,  and  so  near  some  of 
the  spectators  as  that  they  imagined  a  man  might  hurl  a  stone  on  board  her, 
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In  1683  allotments  of  land  were  granted  in  Foxon  to  Robert 
Dawson,  Thomas  Pinion,  and  James  Taitor.  They  were  the 
first  settlers  in  that  part  of  town.  As  the  people  continued  to 
come  the  principal  settlement  grew  up  at  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Great  Pond  (now  Lake  Saltonstall),  where,  in  1650, 
iron  works  were  built  by  men  from  Boston  and  London. 
About  thirty  years  later  the  iron  industry  was  abandoned  and 
the  site  of  the  furnace  became  a  bloomery,  to  be  supplanted 
within  twelve  months  by  a  grist  mill.4  The  closing  down  of 
the  iron  works  resulted  in  a  marked  exodus  of  population, 
leaving  agriculture  as  the  sole  industry. 

The  people  in  the  incipient  and  slowly-growing  village  had 
to  attend  public  worship  in  New  Haven,  and  their  money  had 
to  go  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  ministry  there.  Chil¬ 
dren  had  to  be  carried  there  for  baptism,  and  for  the  first  three 
decades,  the  dead,  for  interment.  The  journey  over  unmade 
roads  was  long  and  dangerous,  leading  through  woodland  and 
marsh  to  what  is  now  known  as  Red  Rock;  then  across  the 
Quinnipiac  River  by  a  crude  and  unsafe  ferry  and  a  mile 
further  on  the  other  side  to  the  lone  meeting  house  on  the 
New  Haven  Green.  The  good  people  had  to  leave  home  early 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Sabbath  services  on 
time.  During  the  winter  months  they  started  upon  their 

her  main  top  seemed  to  be  blown  off,  but  left  hanging  in  the  shrouds ;  then 
her  missen  top ;  then  all  her  masting  seemed  blown  away  by  the  board ; 
quickly  after  the  hulk  brought  into  a  careen,  she  overset,  and  so  vanished 
into  a  smoaky  cloud,  which  in  some  time  dissipated,  leaving,  as  every  where 
else,  clear  air.  The  admiring  spectators  could  distinguish  the  several  colours 
of  each  part,  the  principal  rigging,  and  such  proportions,  as  caused  not  only 
the  generality  of  persons  to  say,  ‘This  was  the  mould  of  their  ship,  and 
thus  was  her  tragic  end’;  but  Mr.  Davenport  also  in  public  declared  to  this 
effect,  That  God  had  condescended,  for  the  quieting  of  their  afflicted  spirits, 
this  extraordinary  account  of  his  sovereign  disposal  of  those  for  whom  so 
many  fervent  prayers  were  made  continually. 

Thus  I  am,  Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 

James  Pierpont.” 

S.  Dodd,  East  Haven  Register,  pp.  23-31. 
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journey  before  daylight  and  did  not  return  until  after  dark. 
“During  the  Indian  wars  and  commotions,  the  women  and 
children,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  collected  together  at  one  house 
in  the  neighborhood,  under  the  protection  of  a  guard,  while 
some  of  the  families  attended  public  worship  at  New  Haven. 
And  for  many  years,  the  men  were  required  by  law,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  to  appear  at  meeting,  with  their  arms  ready 
for  battle.”5 

The  early  settlers  of  East  Haven,  however,  did  not  suffer 
very  extensively  from  Indian  depredations.  During  King 
Philip’s  War,  1675-6,  fears  were  prevalent  that  the  Quinnipiacs 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  hostile  tribes  and  were  merely 
awaiting  opportune  time  to  enter  actively  into  the  conflict,  but 
an  investigation  revealed  their  aversion  to  the  uprising  and 
their  intention  to  remain  faithful  to  the  settlers.  After  hos¬ 
tilities  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  King  Philip,  the 
Indians  of  tribes  under  French  influence  frequently  assumed 
an  attitude  of  unfriendliness,  causing  much  anxiety  among  the 
East  Haven  farmers.  In  1689  a  “flying  army”  was  organized 
to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  defend  the  village.  Four 
horsemen  constituted  a  patrol  whose  particular  duty  it  was  to 
scour  the  forest  and  swamp  for  intruders;  the  Quinnipiacs 
were  sent  forth  as  scouts  to  penetrate  the  regions  far  and  wide 
in  search  of  the  enemies,  and  the  members  of  the  militia  were 
required  to  be  ready  for  trouble  at  any  time.6 

The  white  men  and  the  Ouinnipiac  Indians  lived  as  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  without  friction  for  over  half  a  century,  but 
the  changing  conditions  brought  on  by  the  former  were  not 
conducive  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  latter.  The  red  men 
gradually  dwindled  away.  Charles,  the  last  Sachem  of  the 
tribe,  was  frozen  to  death  about  a  half  mile  north  of  Mullen 
Hill  in  the  year  1770.7 

B  S.  Dodd,  East  Haven  Register,  p.  56. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

7  E.  R.  Lambert,  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  p.  41. 
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To  those  hardy  pioneers  of  colonial  days  religion  was  life 
itself ;  they  could  not  possibly  endure  without  the  freedom  to 
worship  God  as  they  desired.  It  was  a  reasonable  hope  the 
East  Haven  villagers  cherished  that  a  church  would  soon  be 
established  in  their  midst.  The  distance  which  separated  them 
from  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Colony  and  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships  attached  to  the  journey  made  it  imperative  for 
them  to  have  their  own  house  of  divine  worship  and  their  own 
minister.  In  May,  1667,  a  request  was  made  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  privilege  of  incorporating  as  an  ecclesiastical 
society,  and  after  due  consideration  favorable  action  was  taken. 
“Upon  the  motion  of  the  Deputies  of  New  Haven,  this  Court 
grants  the  Towne  liberty  to  make  a  Villiage  on  the  East  side 
of  the  East  River,  if  they  see  it  capable  for  such  a  thing,  pro¬ 
vided  they  settle  a  Villiage  there  within  four  years  from  May 
next.”8  Ten  years  later  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  was 
petitioned  for  “liberty  to  set  up  separate  worship”  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  in  the  following  year  the  prayer  was  granted.  The 
approval  of  New  Haven  had  to  be  secured  before  they  could 
proceed,  but  their  application  to  become  a  distinct  village  with 
ecclesiastical  autonomy  was  flatly  rejected.  The  next  year, 
however,  they  again  made  application  to  New  Haven,  and 
this  time  with  better  success.  At  the  town  meeting  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1679,  their  petition  was  presented  to  the  committee, 
with  the  prayer  that  it  might  be  granted.  Their  propositions 
were,  “First,  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  get  a  Minister 
amongst  them,  for  their  meeting  and  keep  the  Sabbath  in  a 
way  as  they  ought :  and  secondly,  that  bounds  might  be 
granted  them  as  high  as  Muddy  River :  thirdly,  that  they  have 
liberty  of  admitting  inhabitants  among  them  for  their  help  in 
the  work  and  maintenance  of  a  Minister;  fourthly,  that  they 
may  have  liberty  to  purchase  some  lands  from  the  Indians  near 
Mrs.  Gregson’s  farm,  if  the  Indians  are  willing  to  part  with 


8  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  7 5- 
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it:  and  fifthly,  that  what  land  of  the  Quinnipiack  is  within 
Branford  stated  bounds  the  right  of  purchase  may  be  given 
them :  and  lastly,  that  they  may  be  freed  from  rates  to  the 
Towne  when  they  have  procured  a  Minister.”9 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
East  Haveners  and  make  report  at  the  next  meeting,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  committeemen, 
so  that  a  report  was  made  at  the  same  meeting.  Their  recom¬ 
mendations  to  their  fellow  townsmen  were  as  follows : 

“i.  That  they  be  encouraged  and  have  liberty  granted  to 
get  a  Minister  to  settle  amongst  them  as  soon  as  it  doth  appear 
they  are  in  a  capacity  to  maintaine  a  Minister  and  uphold  the 
ordinances  of  Christ; 

“2.  That  when  they  are  settled  in  a  village  way  with  Min¬ 
istry  they  have  liberty  to  admit  their  own  inhabitants  for  the 
future,  but  to  attend  such  cautions  and  considerations  for  the 
regulation  of  their  settlement  as  may  consist  with  the  interest 
of  religion,  and  the  Congregational  way  of  the  Churches  pro¬ 
vided  for  to  be  upheld ; 

“3.  As  to  the  purchase  of  land  of  the  Indians  near  Mrs. 
Gregson's  farm,  New  Haven  being  bound  in  covenant  to  supply 
the  Indians  with  land  for  planting  when  they  need,  how  far 
liberty  to  purchase  lands  of  them  may  consist  with  that  engage¬ 
ment,  unless  with  due  caution,  is  to  be  considered ; 

“4.  For  the  Quinnipiack  land  now  within  Branford  bounds 
and  was  at  first  bought  by  us  and  never  paid  for  by  Branford 
to  us,  that  the  Towne  would  grant  unto  them  our  right,  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  treat  with  Branford  for  enlargement 
on  the  purchase  money  due  with  the  consideration  that  New 
Haven  hath  been  long  out  of  purse ; 

“5.  For  the  payment  of  rates  to  New  Haven  that  they  be 
freed  from  it  when  they  are  settled  in  a  Village  way  with 
Ministry ; 

B  New  Haven  Town  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  390-91. 
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“6.  For  Commonage  that  the  stated  Commonage  be  at 
liberty  on  that  side  of  the  River  within  their  limits  for  the  use 
of  New  Haven  as  hitherto,  and  what  shall  remain  for  com¬ 
monage  within  the  limits  be  agreed  upon; 

“7.  That  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  that  live  in  the 
Towne  and  have  property  in  land  on  the  Indian  side,  whilst 
they  so  continue  pay  their  rates  to  New  Haven  as  hitherto; 

“8.  That  their  bounds  shall  be  the  north  side  of  Ailing 

c  .  p 

Ball's  farme,  by  a  line  from  the  River  as  his  line  runs  until  it 
meets  with  Branford  line,  above  Foxon’s;  and  that  the  farmers 
above  that  line  be  left  at  liberty  to  contribute  to  the  Ministry 
with  them,  and  such  not  to  pay  to  the  Ministry  at  New  Haven 
whilst  they  so  do,  until  further  orders.”10 

A  general  discussion  of  the  committee’s  recommendations 
revealed  the  increased  strength  of  the  East  Haven  party  over 
the  year  preceding,  so  that  the  result  of  the  formal  ballot  was 
beyond  all  question  of  doubt.  “After  the  Town  had  heard  the 
considerations  of  the  committee  in  answer  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  East  side  respecting  the  village,  the  Town  approved 
and  confirmed  it  to  be  their  order  by  vote.”11 

Now  that  New  Haven  had  approved  they  again  applied  to 
the  General  Court  for  permission  to  incorporate  as  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  society.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Hartford,  May  19, 
1680,  the  final  authority  was  granted,  but  with  certain  condi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions.  “In  answer  to  the  petition  of  John 
Potter,  Samuel  Hemingway  and  Eliakim  Hitchcock,  that  they 
might  have  liberty  (they  having  obtayned  consent  of  New 
Haven)  to  become  a  Village  and  to  set  up  a  distinct  Congre¬ 
gation  there,  with  liberty  to  invite  and  settle  an  orthodox 
Minister  amongst  them, 

“This  Court  considering  the  great  difficulties  that  have  met 
withall  in  their  passage  to  attend  publique  worship  of  God 
hitherto,  and  upon  hopes  that  they  may  be  capable  to  set  up 

10  New  Haven  Town  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  391-2. 

11  Ibid,  p.  392. 
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and  mayntaine  the  publique  worship  of  God  in  that  place  as  a 
particular  Society  of  themselves,  doe  grant  them  free  liberty, 
if  they  do  find  themselves  able  to  proceed  and  carry  on  the 
worke  in  the  best  way  they  can.  For  their  encouragement 
therein  and  towards  erecting  a  place  of  publique  worship,  this 
Court  will  free  them  from  country  rates  for  three  years,  the 
time  to  commence  when  they  have  a  Minister  amongst  them, 
and  then  they  are  also  to  be  free  from  payment  of  rates  to 
New  Haven,  and  not  before.  And  this  Court  doe  desire  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  Capt.  Nash,  to  treat  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Branford  to  grant  the  said  Village  what  enlargement 
they  can,  upon  the  account  of  good  neighbourhood  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  New  Haven  purchase;  and  this 
Court  shall  be  ready  to  grant  them  what  encouragement  they 
may  as  it  shall  be  desired  of  them,  for  the  future;  and  it  is 
also  ordered  that  if  upon  tryall  they  shall  find  themselves  able 
to  goe  thorow  such  a  worke  as  mayntayning  a  settled  Ministry 
amongst  them,  and  are  destitute  of  one,  they  shall  return  to 
their  first  station  to  New  Haven  till  they  shall  be  able  to  goe 
thorow  the  worke.”12 

The  privilege  of  maintaining  their  own  public  worship  hav¬ 
ing  been  granted,  they  immediately  made  arrangements  for 
securing  a  minister.  A  village  meeting  was  called  for  January 
17,  1681,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  John  Thompson  and 
Samuel  Hemingway  was  appointed  to  speak  with  Mr.  James 
Ailing  “to  know  his  mind  in  reference  to  his  settling  with  us 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.”  It  was  also  decided  to  grant 
“100  acres  of  land  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Ministry 
amongst  them.  The  one  half  of  which  they  give  to  the  first 
minister  that  shall  settle  with  them  in  that  worke.  And  the 
other  half  for  the  standing  use  of  the  Ministry  here  forever. 
And  that  this  last  50  acres,  given  to  the  Ministry,  shall  not  be 
given  away  to  any,  either  by  major  vote  or  otherwise.”13 

12  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  57-8. 

13  East  Haven  Village  Records;  S.  Dodd,  p.  89. 
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The  Reverend  James  Ailing  had  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1679,  after  which  he  had  studied  privately  for  the 
ministry.  The  call  from  East  Haven  was  tentatively  accepted 
and  he  entered  without  delay  upon  the  work  of  ministering  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  in  the  parish.  For  two  years 
he  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service,  so  that  the  villagers 
wanted  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  as  New  Haven  had  not 
granted  formal  permission  to  organize  a  church,  and  he  being 
anxious  to  become  a  settled  pastor,  a  call  from  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  elicited  his  resignation.14 

At  the  next  village  meeting  it  was  “agreed  to  look  out  some 
other  meet  person,  to  carry  on  the  worke  of  the  ministry  here. 
They  directed  their  committee  to  renew  their  application  to 
Mr.  Ailing,  and  if  unsuccessful,  then  go  to  Mr.  Harriman, 
and  treat  with  him,  and  desire  his  help  in  the  Ministry  amongst 
us,  and  further,  to  give  him  an  invitation  to  a  settlement  in  the 
worke  of  the  Ministry  amongst  us.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
Mathew  Moulthrop,  and  John  Potter  doe  set  out  five  acres  of 
the  land  upon  the  Green,  formerly  granted,  the  one  half  for 
the  Ministry,  and  one  half  for  the  first  Minister  what  shall 
settle  with  us,  and  they  are  to  leave  the  spring  clear,  for  a 
watering  place  for  cattle.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  95  acres 
to  the  Ministry,  and  the  Minister  that  shall  settle  with  us,  the 
one  half  of  it  shall  be  laid  as  near  home  as  may  be,  and  the 
other  half  upon  Stony  River.”15 

14  Reverend  James  Ailing  was  the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Ailing  and  Mary 
Nash.  He  was  born  June  24,  1657.  After  leaving  East  Haven  he  went  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  probably  preached  his  first  sermon  on  December  17, 
1682.  He  was  ordained  on  May  4,  1687,  and  was  the  third  minister  in  the 
church  in  Salisbury.  In  1688,  he  married  Elizabeth  Cotton,  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  John  Cotton.  He  died  in  Salisbury,  March  3,  1696.  See  J.  L. 
Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  173;  also  Descendants  of  Roger 
Ailing  and  John  Ailing,  p.  18. 

15  The  following  account  in  the  village  records  shows  how  the  land  was 
laid  out :  “Five  acres  on  the  South-east  corner  of  the  Green,  on  which  Mr. 
Hemingway’s  house  was  built.  12^2  acres  beyond  the  bridge  swamp.  31 
acres  lying  at  the  Solitary  Cove — this  lot  lies  between  the  paths  that  goe  to 
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A  formal  call  was  extended  to  the  Reverend  John  Harriman 
in  November,  1683,  the  little  parish  having  been  without  a 
minister  for  eleven  months.  A  tax  was  levied  by  the  village 
for  his  support,  netting  fifty  pounds,  and  subscriptions  were 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  building  him  a  house,  the  same  to  be 
finished  within  a  year.  “The  house  is  to  be  36  feet  long  and 
two  stories  high.  And  to  be  set  on  the  side  of  the  Green,  west 
of  Matthew  Moulthrop’s.”16  “A  catalogue  of  the  persons, 
together  with  the  several  sums  they  (this  day)  promise  freely 
to  contribute  towards  building  the  minister’s  house  and  fencing 
the  home  lot,  which  are  as  follows : 


£  s 

James  Denison  .  20  00 

John-  Thompson  .  20  00 

Samuel  Hemingway  .  20  00 

Nathaniel  Hitchcock  .  10  00 

Thomas  Smith  .  10  00 

Eliakim  Hitchcock  .  6  00 

George  Pardee  .  5  00 

William  Luddington  .  5  00 

Thomas  Pinion  .  2  10 

James  Tailor  .  1  10 

William  Roberts  .  1  10 

Robert  Dawson  .  2  00 

Isaac  Bradley  .  1  00 


d 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


104  10  00 


Matthew  Moulthrop  will  do  what  he  can.  John  Potter  also. 
Joseph  Abbot,  25  rods  of  rail  fence  about  the  home  lot.”17 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Harriman  had  prepared  for  college  in 
New  Haven,  where  he  lived  with  his  parents,  who  were 
active  members  of  the  church  there.  In  1667  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  and  returned  home  to  teach  in  the  Hop¬ 
kins  Grammar  School.  During  his  leisure  time  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry,  and  on  several  occasions  was  sum- 

the  Cove  Meadow.  12  acres  near  John  Luddington’s  home  lot, — 16  acres  by 
the  road  leading  to  Southend — 48  acres  under  Indian  Grave  hill.  And  a  100 
rods  in  breadth  from  the  path  that  leads  from  Foxon’s  to  Capt.  Ailing  Ball’s 
— and  30  acres  on  the  half  mile  when  that  was  divided.” 

38  Village  Records.  The  house  was  not  built.  S.  Dodd,  p.  61. 

37  Ibid. 
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moned  to  occupy  temporarily  neighboring  pulpits.  As  soon  as 
he  felt  able  to  enter  definitely  upon  parish  work  he  resigned 
from  teaching  and  removed  to  Southampton,  New  York,  where 
he  served  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Reverend  Robert  Ford- 
ham.  In  1674  Mr.  Fordham  died  and  Mr.  Harriman  became 
pastor  of  the  church.  His  ordination  took  place  the  following 
year,  but  within  twelve  months  he  returned  to  New  Haven 
where  he  engaged  in  pulpit  supply  work. 

The  coming  of  the  new  pastor  to  East  Haven  in  1683  was 
cause  for  great  rejoicing.  Every  one  was  ready  to  give  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  and  contribute  of  his  means  to  the 
support  of  the  ministry.  There  was  no  meeting  house  for  the 
congregation  to  worship  in,  so  the  religious  services  were  held 
in  the  small  schoolhouse  or  in  private  dwellings.  The  homes 
were  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  meagre  gatherings 
without  difficulty ;  in  the  commodious  kitchens  twenty  or 
thirty  people  could  easily  be  seated.  Nevertheless,  the  need 
for  a  house  of  worship  was  keenly  felt,  and  an  agitation  to 
build  one  was  soon  started.  Efforts  were  made  to  raise  the 
necessary  money,  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
when  the  iron  industry  closed  down,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in 
population.  The  good  work  so  well  initiated  by  the  pastor 
had  to  terminate ;  for  now  the  people  were  unable  to  meet  the 
stipulated  salary  of  £50.  After  Mr.  Harrimairs  departure18 

18  Reverend  John  Harriman,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Harriman,  was 
born  in  1647.  After  leaving  East  Haven  he  was  employed  to  survey  the 
boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut;  and  it  is  reported  that 
he  was  very  capable  in  that  work.  On  September  30,  1687,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  In  1673  he  was  married 
to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Richard  Bryon,  of  Milford,  Connecticut;  to  this 
union  nine  children  were  born.  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  deputy  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature,  having  been  elected  in  1693,  94,  95,  and  98.  In  addition 
to  his  work  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  legislature,  he  farmed  his  own  land, 
operated  a  flour  mill  and  cider  press,  held  the  agency  for  furnishing  glass 
to  the  people  in  the  community,  frequently  surveyed  lands,  and  conducted  a 
boarding  school.  He  was  considered  a  very  good  business  man,  and  his 
accounts  were  kept  with  absolute  accuracy.  His  death  occurred  on  August 
20,  1705.  See  Center  Church,  New  Haven,  Records;  G.  R.  Howell,  History 
of  Southampton,  pp.  102-105;  also  J.  L.  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  216-221. 
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in  1685,  the  villagers,  being  unable  to  find  a  minister  to  succeed 
him,  gave  up  hope,  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and  reverted  to 
their  original  ecclesiastical  relationship  with  New  Haven. 

For  eighteen  years  this  resumption  of  the  old  arrangement 
continued,  but  it  could  not  go  on  indefinitely;  the  pious  folks 
were  determined  to  have  their  own  minister  and  place  of  divine 
worship,  and  from  this  resolution  they  could  not  be  dissuaded. 
Although  thwarted  by  reverses  for  a  time  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  apparent  defeat,  they  cherished  the  hope  that  their 
fortunes  would  improve  and  they  could  again  set  up  their  own 
worship.  On  the  23d  of  December,  1703,  they  voted  to  take 
up  their  village  grant  and  make  another  effort  to  establish 
themselves  in  ecclesiastical  autonomy.  A  committee  was 
appointed  “to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  Village”  and  New 
Haven  was  duly  notified.  The  next  year  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Hartford,  the 
results  of  which  were  entirely  favorable  to  the  villagers. 
“This  assembly  having  considered  the  petition  of  Capt.  Ailing 
Ball  and  John  Potter,  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  the  East 
River  in  the  Township  of  New  Haven,  moving  that  whereas 
this  Assembly  did  formerly  grant  that  they  should  be  a  distinct 
society  and  have  liberty  to  call  and  settle  a  Minister  amongst 
them  when  they  should  find  themselves  able  to  maintain  the 
ordinances  of  God  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  that  they  doe 
apprehend  that  they  are  able  so  to  doe,  that  therefore  this 
Assembly  would  please  to  grant  them  certain  privileges  and 
other  matters  and  things  for  their  encouragement  and  enabling 
them  to  goe  forward  with  that  worke :  This  Assembly  for 
divers  weighty  reasons  doe  see  cause  to  referre  the  further 
considerations  of  their  petition  to  their  General  Assembly  in 
Oct.  next,  And  if  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  doe  not  appear 
at  the  said  General  Assembly  and  there  make  their  pleas,  then 
the  petition  shall  be  granted  with  this  restriction  that  the 
propriety  of  lands  shall  not  be  concerned  with.”19 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  New  Haven  in 

18  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  Vol.  IV,  p.  471. 
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October,  1705,  the  petition  was  granted,  and  full  authority  was 
given  for  the  establishment  of  a  society,  “the  maintenance  of 
their  minister,”  and  the  building  of  a  meeting  house.20  The 
difficulties  that  confronted  them  in  1685,  when  the  Reverend 
John  Harriman  resigned,  they  believed  were  minimized:  the 
community  was  better  able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  and  a 
young  minister  was  available.  As  soon  as  they  felt  assured 
of  favorable  action  by  the  General  Assembly  they  turned  their 
attention  to  one  of  their  own  sons,  Jacob  Hemingway,  whose 
father,  Samuel,  was  one  of  the  wealthy  and  most  influential 
men  of  the  village. 

The  young  man  had  been  the  first  student  in  Yale  College, 
then  known  as  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,  but  he 
was  not  the  first  to  graduate.  In  less  than  a  year  after  he 
began  to  study  under  Rector  Pierson  other  students  more 
advanced  in  their  studies  were  admitted.  Five  of  them  had 
graduated  from  Harvard ;  and  one  had  been  privately  tutored, 
so  that  when  examination  time  came  in  1702,  his  work  being  of 
such  a  high  caliber,  it  was  voted  by  the  officers  of  the  college 
to  confer  upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  it  being  the 
same  as  was  conferred  upon  the  other  five.21  Jacob  Heming- 

20  At  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  New  Haven,  October  11,  1705, 
‘‘Samuel  Hemingway,  Thomas  Goodsell,  Ailing  Ball,  John  Potter  Jun.,  John 
Moulthrop,  Samuel  Thompson,  and  Abraham  Hemingway,  presenting  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  or  Village  on  the  East  side  of  New 
Haven  East  River,  wherein  they  pray  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  former 
grant  made  by  the  General  Court  to  them  in  May,  1680,  with  such  other 
privileges  as  this  Court  shall  see  meet :  This  Court  having  considered  their 
petition,  do  see  cause  to  reestablish  the  said  former  grant  (excepting  their 
freedom  from  country  rates  for  three  years,  which  privilege  they  have  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed)  and  also  empower  them  from  time  to  time  to  make  rates 
upon  the  inhabitants  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  Village  as  exprest  and 
stated  in  the  grant  of  New  Haven  November  29,  1679,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  minister  and  building  a  meeting  house,  and  to  choose  collectors  for 
collecting  said  rates,  and  a  Constable,  and  Societie  Recorder  to  record  the 
orders  of  the  said  Village  respecting  the  ministrie  and  meeting  house.”  See 
Connecticut  Colony  Records,  Vol.  IV,  p.  527. 

21  Stephen  Buckingham,  Salmon  Treat,  Joseph  Coit,  Joseph  Moses,  and 
Joseph  Morgan  had  graduated  from  Harvard  College.  Nathaniel  Chauncy, 
later  pastor  at  Durham,  had  been  privately  tutored. 
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way,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  began  his  college  course 
at  the  home  of  Reverend  Abraham  Pierson  in  Killingworth, 
and  for  the  first  half  year  was  the  only  student  enrolled  in  the 
Collegiate  School.22  The  small  college  library,  consisting  of 
about  forty  books,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  Russell,  who  lived  in  Branford  and  kept  the  books  in 
his  home.  If  young  Hemingway  did  not  have  access  to  these 
invaluable  sources  of  knowledge,  and  he  probably  did  not,  he 
was  free  to  go  to  the  shelves  of  Rector  Pierson  at  his  will. 
The  curriculum  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years,  although 
it  was  possible  to  complete  the  work  in  less  time.  Apparently 
this  was  done  by  the  first  student  in  the  college ;  for  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1704,  he  was  quietly  and  privately  graduated  in  a  class 
with  two  others.23  The  commencements  were  held  without 
ostentation  in  the  home  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Buckingham 
in  Say  brook  until  the  college  was  moved  to  New  Haven  in 
1716. 

So  confident  were  the  villagers  of  success  that  on  November 
20,  1704,  eleven  months  before  they  were  granted  full  permis¬ 
sion  by  the  General  Assembly  to  form  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
society,  they  “Voted  to  look  out  for  a  minister  to  carry  on  the 
publick  worship  of  God  amongst  us ;  and  it  was  voted — 

“1.  To  seek  Sir  Hemingway  that  he  would  give  them  a 
taste  of  his  gifts  in  order  to  a  settlement  in  the  worke  of  the 
ministry,  and — 

“2.  Voted  to  desire  John  Potter,  Sen.  Caleb  Chedsey,  and 
Ebenezer  Chedsey,  to  treat  with  Sir  Hemingway,  to  get  him, 

22  Jacob  Hemingway  was  born  December  6,  1683,  in  East  Haven.  His 
twin  brother,  Isaac,  died  shortly  after.  They  were  the  youngest  sons  of 
Samuel  Hemingway  who  was  from  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  was  an  early  settler 
in  East  Haven,  where  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Cooper.  See 
F.  B.  Dexter,  Yale  Biographies  and  Annals ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-6;  Thomas  Clapp, 
Annals  of  Yale  College,  pp.  4-6;  also  E.  S.  Wells,  Jacob  Hemingway,  the 
First  Student  of  Yale,  in  The  Connecticut  Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  pp.  178-81. 

23  Phineas  Fiske  and  John  Russell. 
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if  they  could,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  his  gifts  in  preaching  the 
Word.”24 

Having  heard  the  youthful  preacher,  and  being  so  delighted 
with  the  taste  of  his  abilities,  they  desired  to  fare  regularly  on 
the  diet  which  he  could  give  them.  A  meeting  was  held  on 
the  19th  of  December  and  it  was  voted  to  invite  Sir  Heming¬ 
way  to  become  their  minister  “at  the  rate  of  £40  per  year  in 
pay.”  A  committee  consisting  of  George  Pardee  and  Caleb 
Chedsey  was  instructed  to  wait  on  him  and  report  his  answer. 
This  was  done  immediately  and  the  report  made  at  the  same 
meeting,  “That  Sir  Hemingway  does  comply  with  their  motion, 
God’s  grace  assisting,  and  does  accept  the  proposition,  and 
desires  some  consideration  with  respect  to  wood.”  A  month 
later  his  salary  was  settled  at  £50  per  year. 

There  was  still  no  meeting  house.  The  practice  of  holding 
services  in  the  different  homes,  as  was  the  case  during  the  brief 
pastorates  of  the  Reverend  James  Ailing  and  the  Reverend 
John  Harriman,  had  to  be  repeated  until  such  a  time  as  the 
people  were  financially  able  to  erect  some  sort  of  building.  At 
a  village  meeting  on  June  10,  1706,  it  was  voted  to  build  a 
meeting  house  “20  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  between 
joints,  and  set  it  across  the  east  end  of  the  School  House.” 
William  Luddington  and  John  Russell  were  placed  in  charge 
of  its  construction.  In  a  short  time  it  was  completed,  although 
somewhat  altered  in  minor  details  from  what  was  originally 
planned,  and  the  people  of  East  Haven  had  their  first  church 
in  their  midst. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  difficulties  having  been  over¬ 
come  by  gaining  the  full  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 

24  “They  having  had  some  taste  of  Sir  Hemingway  in  preaching  the  Word, 
did  declare  their  desire  to  have  him  go  on  in  the  worke  of  the  Ministry 
amongst  us,  in  order  to  settlement;  and  towards  his  encouragement  they 
engage  to  allow  him  after  the  rate  of  £40  by  the  year  in  pay.  And,  voted 
that  George  Pardee  and  Caleb  Chedsey  signify  our  desires  and  propositions 
to  Sir  Hemingway,  and  take  his  answer  and  make  returne.”  See  Village 
Records ;  S.  Dodd,  p.  63. 
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the  securing  of  a  minister,  and  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house, 
the  village  appointed  “William  Luddington  and  John  Potter 
to  treat  with  Sir  Jacob  Hemingway,  to  see  whether  he  will  go 
on  in  the  worke  of  the  Ministry  amongst  us.”  His  answer 
was  reported  the  same  day. 

“Gentlemen,  Whereas  you  have  given  me  notice  by  two  men, 
that  you  desire  me  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
order  to  settlement  among  you,  I  do,  therefore,  hereby  give  you 
notice  that  so  far  as  God  shall  enable  me  thereunto,  I  am 
heartily  ready  and  willing  to  gratify  these  your  desires  upon 
these  conditions — i.  That  you  give  me  £50  yearly,  and  my 
wood.  2.  That  you  build  me  a  good  convenient  dwelling 
house,  within  2  years  time,  or  give  me  money  sufficient  to  do 
the  same,  one  half  this  year  ensuing,  and  one  half  the  next. 
3.  That  when  it  is  in  your  power,  you  give  me  a  good  and 
sufficient  portion  of  land. 

From  my  study,  2d  Deer.  1706. 

Yours  to  serve, 

JACOB  HEMINGWAY.” 


The  conditions  were  accepted  and  a  tax  of  four-pence 
farthing  was  levied  in  order  to  meet  them.  “We  do  promise 
Mr.  Hemingway,  if  he  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
in  said  Village,  to  build  him  a  house  if  we  can,  in  two  years 
after  this  date  (December  26,  1706),  and  give  him  £50  pay, 
and  his  wood.  And  in  the  meantime,  if  he  wants  a  house,  to 
hire  him  one.”25  In  1707  a  house  forty  feet  long  and  twenty 

25  Village  Records.  See  S.  Dodd,  pp.  63-4.  “The  terms  proposed  were 
adjusted  and  ratified  in  1708.  They  gave  him  (Mr.  Hemingway)  the  house 
and  lot  it  stood  on — also  twelve  acres  on  the  cove  road,  twelve  acres  in  the 
bridge  swamp,  thirty  acres  in  the  half  mile,  50  per  annum  and  sufficient  wood, 
‘if  he  performs  the  worke  of  the  Ministry  so  long  as  he  is  able;  or  if  it  be 
our  fault  that  he  is  forced  to  leave  us,  it  shall  be  his.  But  if  it  be  his  fault, 
or  he  leaves  the  place,  or  is  hindered  in  the  worke,  then  the  property  is  to 
return  to  the  village.  And  he  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  Parsonage  land.’  ” 
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feet  wide  was  built  by  the  village  for  their  minister,  the  same 
being  situated  on  a  five  acre  lot,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Green  (where  the  new  cemetery  now  is).  This  was  the 
first  manse  built;  our  first  fathers,  it  would  appear,  were  not 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  “the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,” 
for,  the  times  considered,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  £50,  a  par¬ 
sonage,  fuel,  and  a  few  fertile  acres  provided  for  a  reasonably 
comfortable  living. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1709,  the  village  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  for  authority  to  “embody  in  Church  state.”  And 
on  May  12,  “This  assembly  do  grant  their  consent  and  full 
liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  East  Haven  in  the 
colony  to  embody  themselves  into  a  Church  state,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  neighboring  churches.”26  The  church, 
however,  was  not  officially  organized  until  October  8,  1711; 
and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hemingway  was  ordained  its  pastor, 
the  ordination  charge  being  given  by  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Andrew  of  Milford. 

The  work  in  the  infant  church  began  to  prosper;  fresh 
enthusiasm  was  injected  into  the  people  by  the  victory  they 
had  won  after  forty-four  years  of  effort.  Like  one  who  has 
just  established  a  home  of  his  own,  his  interest  being  quickened 
by  the  consciousness  of  ownership,  so  the  villagers  experienced 
a  personal  concern  which  they  could  not  have  felt  toward  the 
mother  church  three  miles  away.  Within  a  few  years  the 
small  edifice  became  too  cramped  for  the  growing  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  1714  it  was  “voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  30  by 
40  feet,  20  feet  high,  and  jutted  one  foot  at  each  end,  with  a 
strait  roof.”  Three  years  later  a  six  penny  rate  was  voted  for 
the  new  structure.  In  1718  they  began  to  build  the  house  on 
the  hill,  or  “Nole,”  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Green, 
through  which  the  Branford  road  now  runs.  The  building 
committee  consisted  of  Captain  John  Russell,  Nathanial  Hitch- 

26  Connecticut  Colony  Records,  Vol.  V,  p.  96;  Village  Records;  S.  Dodd, 
p.  64. 
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cock,  Abraham  Hemingway,  and  Samuel  Hotchkiss.  On  the 
19th  of  October  of  the  following  year  the  new  sanctuary  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time.27 

Within  seven  months  of  Mr.  Hemingway’s  ordination  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lydia,  daughter  of  Captain 
Ailing  Ball,  Jr.,  of  East  Haven,  the  wedding  taking  place  on 
May  3,  1712.  In  all  probability  it  was  in  anticipation  of  this 
event  that  he  requested  of  the  village  in  1706  that  a  good  and 
substantial  house  be  built  for  him  within  two  years’  time. 

A  part  of  the  minister’s  pastoral  duties  was  the  care  of  the 
village  school.28  Complete  control  of  elementary  education 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Congregational  society;  the  schools 
were  essentially  parochial,  and  the  minister  considered  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  under  his  special  direction.  He  catechized  his  pupils 
in  the  principles  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  commending 
them  to  God  “by  prayer  morning  and  evening.’’  Religion  was 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  all  education,  and  the  “Parson,”  being 
a  man  of  learning,  had  to  direct  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  children  in  the  parish.  They  were 
taught  to  read  their  Catechism  and  the  Bible  in  order  to  know 
%  '/  the  will  of  God.  Every  Sunday  they  were  required  to  attend 
A  church  and  report  on  the  sermon  at  school  the  next  day.  The 

27  “Voted  that  the  new  Meeting  House  should  be  seated: — that  the  first 
short  seat  should  be  reckoned  equal  with  the  second  long  seat  and  so  on : — 
that  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  William  Luddington,  should  sit  on  the 
first  short  seat.  And  old  Mrs.  Hemingway,  Mrs.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Denison 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  shall  sit  in  the  first  seat  of  the  square  body.  Mr.  Pardee, 
Mr.  Morris,  Capt.  Russell,  Sergt.  John  Thompson,  Samuel  Russell  and 
Samuel  Clark,  shall  sit  in  the  fore  seat  of  the  square  body.  And  these  six 
men  are  chosen  to  seat  the  rest  of  the  meeting  house,  or  the  major  part  of 
them  to  do  it,  according  to  their  rates  in  1717,  and  that  by  Monday  next 
ensuing.”  Village  Records;  S.  Dodd,  p.  65. 

28  S.  Dodd,  p.  7 1.  “13th  Jan.  1707,  a  Committee  was  appointed  at  a  Village 

meeting,  ‘to  see  after  the  schools,  and  agree  with  a  man  to  keep  school  in 
East  Haven,  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write.’  The  committee  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed  with  Mr.  Hemingway  to  take  charge  of  the  school.”  See 
Village  Records. 
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text  book  from  which  they  learned  to  read  was  The  Nezv  Eng¬ 
land  Primer ,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1690,  and  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  all  the  schools  in  the  Puritan  colonies  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  It  contained,  in  the  first  part,  the 
alphabet,  lists  of  short  syllables,  followed  by  words  of  pro¬ 
gressive  difficulty;  then  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Apostles  Creed, 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts’  Cradle  Hymn,  a  picture  of  John  Rogers  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  stake  while  his  wife  and  children  looked  on,  and 
religious  poems  and  prayers,  including 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

The  second  part  was  made  up  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Reverend  John  Cotton, 
entitled,  “Spiritual  Milk  for  American  Babes,  Drawn  out  of 
the  Breasts  of  both  Testaments  for  their  Soul’s  Nourishment.” 

The  alphabet  in  the  first  part  was  printed  with  a  rhymed 
couplet  beside  a  small  picture  for  each  letter.  A  few  examples 
of  the  couplets  will  illustrate. 


A. 

In  Adam’s  Fall 

L. 

Lot  fled  to  Zoar 

We  sinned  all. 

Saw  firey  Shower 
On  Sodom  pour. 

D. 

The  Deluge  drown’d 

O. 

Young  Obadias, 

The  Earth  around. 

David,  Josias, 

All  were  pious. 

J. 

Job  feels  the  Rod — 

Z. 

Zaccheus  he 

Yet  blesses  God. 

Did  climb  the  Tree 
Our  Lord  to  see. 

A  short  catechism  shows  the  type  of  questions  that  were  asked 
the  smaller  children: 

Who  was  the  first  Man  ?  Adam. 

Who  was  the  first  Woman?  Eve. 

Who  was  the  first  Murderer?  Cain. 

Who  was  the  first  Martyr?  Abel. 

Who  was  the  first  Translated?  Enoch. 

Who  was  the  oldest  Man?  Methuselah. 
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Who  built  the  Ark?  Noah. 

Who  was  the  Patientest  Man?  Job. 

Who  was  the  Meekest  Man?  Moses. 

Who  led  Israel  into  Canaan?  Joshua. 

Who  was  the  Strongest  Man?  Samson. 

Who  killed  Goliath?  David. 

Who  was  the  Wisest  Man?  Solomon. 

Who  was  in  the  Whale’s  Belly?  Jonah. 

Who  saves  lost  Men?  Jesus  Christ. 

Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  The  Son  of  God. 

Who  was  the  Mother  of  Christ?  Mary. 

Who  betrayed  his  Master?  Judas. 

Who  denied  his  Master?  Peter. 

Who  was  the  first  Christian  Martyr?  Stephen. 

Who  was  the  Chief  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles?  Paul. 

Mr.  Hemingway,  like  his  brethren  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  considered  it  a  privilege  to  instruct  the  children  in 
the  tenets  of  religion  ;  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  mould 
their  lives  and  characters  from  infancy  and  prepare  them  for 
the  exacting  burdens  of  citizenship  in  a  Christian  community 
which  they  would  some  day  be  called  upon  to  bear.  He  well 
knew  that  such  an  arrangement  was  for  the  good  of  the  church 
and  the  cause  which  the  church  represented.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  task  of  teaching  in  the  village  school 
was  perhaps  his  most  diminutive  occupation.  The  entire 
spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  even  political  life  of 
the  village  was  in  his  charge.  He  had  to  preach  the  Word 
every  Sabbath,  perform  pastoral  duties  of  every  description, 
and  attend  to  matters  of  church  organization,  so  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  which  he  was  the  head  would  not  be  without  its 
influence  among  its  neighbors. 

He  also  took  an  important  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
State.  The  East  Haven  Church  had  been  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Consociation  of  New  Haven  County  in  1711, 
that  body  having  been  formed  two  years  earlier  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Saybrook  Platform.  Both  church  and  pastor 
entered  into  the  work  of  the  consociation  with  a  profound 
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sense  of  their  opportunity  and  responsibility.  Associated  with 
such  leaders  as  the  Reverend  Joseph  Noyes,  of  New  Haven, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Whittlesey,  of  Wallingford,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Isaac  Stiles,  of  North  Haven,  the  Reverend  Nathaniel 
Chauncy,  of  Durham,  and  others,  the  East  Haven  pastor  found 
a  keen  test  for  his  talents.  In  this  distinguished  company  of 
divines  he  was  a  leader,  held  in  high  honor  and  respect. 

At  the  ordination  of  the  Reverend  Philemon  Robbins,  of 
Branford,  on  February  7,  1733,  Mr.  Hemingway  offered  a 
prayer  and  charged  the  candidate.  The  Reverend  Samuel 
Whittlesey,  of  Wallingford,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the 
Reverend  Isaac  Stiles,  of  North  Haven,  extended  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.29  Nine  years  later,  when  Mr.  Robbins, 
who  had  become  an  adherent  of  the  more  liberal  theology, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Wal¬ 
lingford  on  Sunday,  January  6,  1742,  Mr.  Hemingway30 
joined  with  Mr.  Stiles  in  sending  a  letter  of  protest.  Dis¬ 
senters  from  the  standing  order  found  no  sympathy  with  the 
North  Haven  and  East  Haven  pastors,  and  any  action  which 
condoned  and  encouraged  division  met  with  their  stern  rebuke. 
Through  their  fidelity  to  the  strict  Calvinistic  theology  and 
consociated  Congregationalism,  and  their  superior  abilities, 
they,  with  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  of  Durham, 
became  prominent  figures  in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  colony. 

In  the  General  Consociation,  too,  Mr.  Hemingway  was  to 
make  his  influence  felt.  The  General  Consociation  of  Con¬ 
necticut  was  born  in  Hartford  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
for  consociated  churches  and  associated  ministers  as  provided 
by  the  Saybrook  Synod,  its  membership  to  consist  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  local  associations,  and  its  meetings  to  be  held 
annually.  It  became  the  custom  of  the  General  Association 

29  T.  P.  Gillett,  Past  and  Present  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Bran¬ 
ford,  p.  13. 

30  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  History  of  Wallingford,  p.  270. 
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to  have  an  election  sermon  preached  at  each  of  its  meetings; 
and  in  1740  Mr.  Hemingway  was  the  preacher,  the  meeting 
being  held  in  Hartford.  His  sermon,  The  Favour  of  God 
the  best  Security  of  a  People ,  and  a  Concern  to  Please  Him 
Urged ,  was  from  Proverbs  XVI :  7.31  King  George’s  War, 
or  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  as  it  was  known  in 
Europe,  was  just  beginning  ( 1739-48),  and  the  military  prepa¬ 
rations  being  carried  on  induced  the  preacher  to  admonish  his 
fellow  clergymen  to  seek  the  pleasure  of  God. 

In  1743  Mr.  Hemingway  was  moderator,  the  Association 
meeting  in  Fairfield.32  This  great  honor  could  not  have  been 
bestowed  on  one  of  mediocre  gifts;  for  it  carried  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  distinction  and  placed  its  holder  as  virtual  head  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  the  colony.  Having  been  chosen 
special  preacher  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  General 
Association,  and  having  been  elected  moderator  three  years 
later,  Mr.  Hemingway  must  have  been  an  eminent  leader  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  no  inferior  pulpit  orator,  his 
abilities  fully  recognized  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Hemingway  and  his  parishioners  had  no  sympathy  with 
dissent  of  any  kind.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Congregational  church  in  ..Con^ctkut  j^a^withoiit  a 
competitor.  Congregationalism  held  the  field  alone;  there 
was  not  a  single  church  in  the  colony  outside  of  the  established 
order.  TEeHJuakers,  Baptists,  and  Rogerines  were  few  in 
numbers  and  without  the  privilege  of  organizing  themselves 
into  “church  state.”  The  founding  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Groton,  in  1705,  was  the  first  break  in  the  Congregational 
solidarity;  but  others  were  soon  to  follow. 

Some  people  in  Stratford  were  of  Episcopalian  sympathies, 
and  at  their  invitation  the  Reverend  George  Muirson,  a  mis- 

31  The  sermon  was  printed.  The  only  known  copies  now  on  file  are  in  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  Libraries. 

32  L.  Bacon,  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut, 
P-  143. 
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sionary  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Rye,  New  York,  crossed  the 
Connecticut  border  in  1706  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Sixteen  years  later  the  Reverend  George  Pigot  located  at  Strat¬ 
ford  as  the  resident  missionary,  and  the  next  year  founded 
Christ  Church,  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  the  colony.33 

At  the  Yale  College  commencement  in  1722  President  Tim¬ 
othy  Cutler,  Reverend  Daniel  Brown,  an  instructor,  Reverend 

r 

Samuel  Johnson,  of  West  Haven,  and  Reverend  James  Wet- 
more,  of  North  Haven,  publicly  renounced  their  ordination 
and  affiliation  with  the  Congregational  body  in  favor  of  the 
Episcopal.  They  fully  expected  to  be  retained  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions,  but,  to  the  contrary,  their  resignations  were 
accepted  without  being  presented.34  Several  other  ministers 
in  the  colony  entertained  the  same  sympathies,  but  seeing  the 
cool  reception  given  to  President  Cutler  and  his  colleagues  they 
decided  it  would  be  better  to  remain  where  they  were.  Rev- 
erend "Samuel  Johnson  was  the  only  one  who  returned  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  1724  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pigot  in  Stratford,  and 
in  1754  he  was  appointed  President  of  King’s  College,  now 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  President  Timothy  Dwight 
mentioned  him  as  the  father  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  “perhaps  the  most  distinguished  clergyman  of 
that  order  who  had  settled  within  its  limits."  Timothy  Cutler, 
after  receiving  Episcopal  ordination  in  England,  became  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  or  “The  Old  North  Church"  as  it  is 
now  known,  in  Boston,  in  1723,  and  continued  in  this  office 
until  his  death  in  1765. 

The  Reverend  Ebenezer  Punderson,  pastor  at  North  Groton, 
withdrew  from  the  Congregational  Church  in  1728,  and  sailed 
for  England  to  receive  holy  orders.  In  1732  the  Reverend 

:wBenj.  Trumbull,  Vol.  I,  pp.  405-6;  S.  Orcutt,  History  of  Stratford,  Vol. 
h  PP-  317-19;  E.  Edwards  Beardsley,  History  of  Episcopal  Church  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Vol.  I,  pp.  20-31. 

H  L.  Bacon,  Contributions  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  266;  E.  Edwards 
Beardsley,  Vol.  I,  pp.  32-61. 
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John  Beach,  pastor  at  Newtown,  and  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Seabury,33  the  supply  pastor  at  Groton,  did  likewise.  All  three 
subsequently  returned  to  Connecticut  as  Anglican  missionaries. 

Dissent  from  the  standing  order  was  springing  up  in  every 
section  of  the  colony.  East  Haven  was  one  of  the  few  villages 
in  which  there  was  absolute  unanimity  of  belief.  Mr.  Hem¬ 
ingway  and  his  parishioners  were  strict  Calvinists  in  theology 
and  strict  Congregationalists  in  matters  of  church  polity. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  decline  in  the  austere 
rel igious  and  moral  life  of  the  people  was  everywhere  apparent. 
The  church  services  had  become  formal,  so  that  pure  legalism 
was  the  religion  of  the  times.  Small  revivals,  entirely  local 
in  character,  had  here  and  there  aroused  the  dormant  religious 
nature  of  men  in  the  different  Connecticut  towns,  but  they 
were  of  short  duration  and  due  to  some  particular  misfortune, 
such  as  an  epidemic  of  sickness. 

During  the  winter  of  1734,  Jonathan  Edwards  began  to 
preach  from  his  pulpit  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  the 
sermons  which  started  the  tremendous  revival  known  as  the 
Great  Awakening.  “The  spirit  of  God  began  extraordinarily 
to  set  in  and  wonderfully  to  work  amongst”36  the  people,  so 
that  many  were  the  souls  who  became  converted.  In  March 
of  1735  the  revival  spread  throughout  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut,37  and  finally  throughout  all  New  England. 3S 

Accounts  of  the  thrilling  evangelistic  activities  were  com- 


35  Grandfather  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  Bishop  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  See  L.  Bacon,  Contributions,  p.  266. 

:ul  J.  Edwards,  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions,  pp.  23-5. 

37  “There  was  a  considerable  revival  of  religion  last  summer  at  New  Haven 
old  town,  as  I  was  once  and  again  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  the 
minister  there,  and  by  others :  And  by  a  letter  which  I  very  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Noyes,  and  also  by  information  we  have  had  otherwise,  this 
flourishing  of  religion  still  continues,  and  has  lately  much  increased:  Mr. 
Noyes  writes,  that  many  this  summer  have  been  added  to  the  Church,  and 
particularly  mentions  several  young  persons  that  belong  to  the  principal 
families  of  that  town.”  J.  Edwards,  Narrative,  pp.  31-2. 

38  Joseph  Tracy,  The  Great  Azmkening,  p.  13. 
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municated  by  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,  pastor  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston,  to  some  of  his  friends  in 
England,  and  at  their  request  for  further  information  Edwards 
wrote  his  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work  of  God .  This 
treatise  was  circulated  everywhere  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  causing  a  renewal  of  interest  to  be  felt  in  the  evangelistic 
movement. 

The  Reverend  George -AVlxitfipf/l ;  an  English  clergyman, 
having  been  invited  to  visit  New  England  by  Mr.  Colman, 
arrived  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  September,  1740^  to 
begin  an  evangeljsbui-tuur  of  the  country  He  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  though  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  His  intense  conviction,  unbounded  fervor,  and  match¬ 
less  eloquence  made  him  an  orator  of  tremendous  power.  It 
was  customary  for  the  New  England  ministers  to  preach  from 
closely  written  manuscripts  which  they  held  in  their  hands. 
^rnTyer y  oftemuite  close  to  theTT  eyes._  Mr.  Whitfield  used 
no  manuscript  to  hold  him  down,  so  without  restraint  he  could 
rise  to  sublime  heights  of  oratory.^  His  reputation  as  a 
preacher  of  limitless  gifts  and  powers,  excelling  in  forensic 
abilities,  had  gone  before  him,  and  people  flocked  from  every¬ 
where  to  hear  his  stirring  message.  Everywhere  he  went  he 
was  greeted  by  eager  and  anxious  people39 ;  churches  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  It  seemed  as  if  no  one  could 
resist  him 

In  the  middle  of  October  he  journeyed  to  Northampton  to 
call  on  Edwards,  and  after  a  week's  visit  he  started  on  his  trip 
through  Connecticut.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  open 
arms;  everywhere  crowds  gathered  to  hear  him;  everywhere 
“the  hearers  were  sweetly  melted  down”  as  they  listened  to  his 
passionate  appeal.  Enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds :  a  religious 
mania  had  taken  hold  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  such 
as  had  never  been  known  before.  The  Great  Awakening  had 


M  Joseph  Tracy,  pp.  93-4. 
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surely  come.  Journeying  through  East  Windsor,  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  and  Middletown,  spending  a  few  hours  in  each 
place  to  preach  a  fiery  sermon  to  an  eager  throng,  he  arrived 
in  New  Haven,  where  he  remained  three  days  before  going  on 
to  New  York.40  He  had  aroused  New  England  to  an  incom¬ 
parable  pitch  of  religious  fervor,  centering  all  thought  and 
speech  on  matters  of  religion. 

A  period  of  intense  evangelistic  activity  followed  his  brief 
visit.  The  Reverend  Gilbert  Tennent,  of  New  Jersey,  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  meetings  in  Boston,  after  which  he  toured 
Connecticut.  Jonathan  Parsons,  of  Lyme,  Benjamin  Pomeroy, 
of  Hebron,  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem,  and  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  began  itinerant  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  throughout  the  two  colonies.  They  visited  town 
after  town,  preaching  as  they  went,  and  everywhere  large, 
enthusiastic  crowds  gave  them  hearty  welcome.  So  great  was 
the  excitement  that  there  were  times  when  all  business  closed 
and  the  whole  community  surrendered  itself  to  a  religious 
ecstacy.  At  the  revival  meetings  there  was  shouting  and 
wailing,  sobbing  and  swooning.  The  excitement  was  so  great 
that  men  wept  and  women  fainted.  At  Bridgewater,  many 
cried  out  “under  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  danger;  some  hope¬ 
fully  converted,  and  some  transported  and  over-borne  with  a 
sense  of  the  love  of  God.”41  During  the  protracted  meetings 
in  Lyme  “great  numbers  cried  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  their 
souls.  Several  stout  men  fell  as  though  a  cannon  had  been 
discharged  and  a  ball  had  made  its  way  through  their  hearts. 
Some  young  women  were  thrown  into  histeric  fits.”42  In  the 
neighboring  town  of  East  Lyme,  “some  had  fits;  some  fainted; 

I  and  it  was  observable  that  God  made  use  of  the  concern  in 
some  to  create  a  concern  in  others.”43  It  was  in  Enfield  that 


40Benj.  Trumbull,  Vol.  II,  p.  153. 

41  Joseph  Tracy,  p.  130. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  1 51. 
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Jonathan  Edwards  preached  his  sermon  on  Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God,  and  the  weeping  and  wailing  became 
so  loud  and  boisterous  that  the  minister  had  to  ask  the  people 
to  be  still  so  he  could  be  heard.44 

Such  enthusiasm  could  not  help  but  attract  those  of  mediocre 
talents,  and  give  rise  to  a  host  of  imitators  who  possessed  all 
the  faults  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  their  leaders.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  many  pastors  left  their  parishes  to  enter  upon  evan¬ 
gelizing  tours,  going  from  place  to  place  mimicking  Whitfield, 
Edwards,  Tennent,  Bellamy  and  others.  Without  invitation 
they  intruded  into  parishes  to  awaken  the  people  from  their 
spiritual  slumbers  and  accuse  the  pastors  of  being  unconverted. 

The  Reverend  James  Davenport,45  of  Southhold,  Long 
Island,  itinerated  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
denouncing  the  local  ministers  and  stirring  up  trouble  wher¬ 
ever  he  went.  He  arrived  in  New  Haven  in  September,  1741, 
and  shortly  thereafter  publicly  denounced  Reverend  Joseph 
N oy es,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  declaring  him _  to  Jie 
unconverted^  In  consequence  a  division  was  created,  the  dis¬ 
contented  ones  withdrawing  and  forming  the  White  Haven 
Society,  or  what  is  now  the  U nited  Church, 

Opposition  to  the  revivals  in  general  began  to  grow  quite 
pronounced.  The  Reverend  Charles  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
and  his  attack  on  the  entire  evangelistic  movement  entitled, 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England,  was  a 
most  capable  summary  of  the  unfortunate  results.  So  for¬ 
midable  became  the  opposition  that  New  England  was  soon 
divided  into  two  parties ;  those  who  favored  the  revivals  were 
known  as  the  “New  Lights/'  and  those  opposed  were  know_n 
as  the  “Old  Lights.”. 

Itinerant  preaching  had  caused  so  much  disturbance  and  had 
^Benj.  Trumbull,  Vol.  II,  p.  145. 

45  A  great-grandson  of  the  Reverend  John  Davenport,  first  pastor  of  the 
New  Haven  Church. 
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proven  so  obnoxious  in  Connecticut  that  the  legislature,  in 
October,  1741,  called  a  “General  Consociation  of  the  churches 
in  the  Colony,  consisting  of  three  ministers  and  three  mes¬ 
sengers  (laymen)  from  each  particular  consociation,”  to  settle 
conditions  on  the  basis  of  love  and  charity  and  promote  “the 
true  interest  of  vital  religion.”  The  General  Consociation  met 
in  Guilford  in  November  and  voted  to  forbid  itinerant  preach¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  no  minister  should  preach 
or  administer  the  sacraments  in  another’s  parish  unless  invited 
to  do  so.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  providing  that  any  pastor  intruding  into  another  parish 
would  forfeit  his  right  to  collect  a  salary,  and  would  be  liable 
to  be  put  under  bonds. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  evangelistic 
activity  of  the  Great  Awakening  there  were  formed  “Strict 
Congregational”  or  “Separatist”  churches  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns,  principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony. 
During  the  revivals  their  emotions  had  carried  them  away  into 
ecstasies,  causing  them  to  adhere  to  a  more  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  and  more  fanatical  beliefs  regarding  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  religious  rites.  They  declared  their  absolute  freedom 
from  the  Saybrook  Platform  and  Half-Way  Covenant,  at  the 
same  time  registering  their  sincere  aversion  to  an  educated 
ministry  and  prepared  sermons,  and  stoutly  affirming  their 
faith  in  the  validity  of  visions  as  proof  for  genuine  religious 
experience.  The  authorities  of  the  commonwealth  compelled 
them  to  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  church  and 
generally  oppressed  them.  With  persistent  opposition  from 
without,  accompanied  by  poverty  and  their  own  fanaticism 
within,  their  churches  soon  fell  into  disruption  and  discord 
and  ultimately  into  disintegration,  so  that  in  less  than  two 
decades  they  had  practically  disappeared,  many  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  joining  with  the  Baptists. 

When  Whitfield  made  his  second  appearance  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1644,  Mr.  Hemingway  united  with  the  other  ministers 
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in  the  New  Haven  County  Association  in  issuing  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  protest  against  him.46  The  Old  Lights  had  gained 
strength  and  stood  their  ground  against  a  repetition  of  the 
revivals.  The  faculties  of  Harvard  and  Yale  issued  state¬ 
ments  in  opposition  to  him,  and  protests  emanated  from 
numerous  ministerial  associations.  On  February  5,  1745,  the 
Hartford  North  Association  adopted  resolutions  against,  hipi. 
and  on  February  19,  the  New  Haven  Association  declared 
“We  can  no  wise  approve  his  Itinerancy,  in  going  from 
County  to  County,  from  Town  to  Town,  and  from  one  Place 
to  another,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching  the  Gospel ; 
whereas  we  cannot  understand  that  he  hath  any  orderly  Call 
thereunto,  whatever  Plea  he  may  make  of  his  having  a  special 

Mission  and  Commission  from  Heaven  to  do  so .  It 

i sj^ur  judgment  that  the  said  Mr,  George  Whitfie] d  shoul d  uq t 
be  allowed  to  preach  anywhere  or  to  have  Communion ;  _  and 
we  do  hereby  publish  and  Declare,  that  it  is  our  Purpose  and 
Determination,  that  we  will  not  admit  the  said  Mr.  Whitfield 
into  any  of  our  Pulpits,  nor  receive  him  to  Communion  in  any 
of  our  Churches;  and  that  we  will  Caution  the  People  undei 
our  Charge  against  going  to  hear  him  any  where,  ’till  he  hold 
forth  Repentence  according  to  Gospel  Rule,  and  bring  forth 
Fruit  meet  for  Repentence.” 

Mr.  Hemingway  was  an  ardent  Old  Light,  and  with  him  the 
revival  movement  found  no  favor  at  all.  His  signature  is  the 
second  on  the  declaration  of  the  New  Haven  County  Associa¬ 
tion  against  Mr.  Whitfield.  Although  three  great  revivals 
had  taken  place  in  New  Haven  (1736,  1739,  1741),  there  are 
no  indications  that  the  East  Haven  Church  had  any  part  in 
them  or  was  in  the  least  affected  by  them. 

With  the  close  of  the  Great  Awakening,  Mr.  Hemingway’s 
ministry  was  drawing  to  its  conclusion.  For  fifty  years  he 

46  Reverend  George  Whitfield  made  three  later  trips  to  New  England- 
1754,  1764  1770.  On  the  last  trip  he  died  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
September  30,  1770.  See  Robert  Philip,  Life  and  Times  of  George  Whitfield. 
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had  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the  East  Haven  Church, 
loved,  honored,  and  respected  by  those  for  whom  he  had  given 
his  life  in  faithful  service.  When  his  death  occurred,  October 
7,  1754,  there  were  but  two  ministers  in  the  colony  whose 
pastorates  were  longer — Timothy  Edwards,  of  Windsor,  and 
Anthony  Stoddard,  of  Woodbury.47 

His  estate  was  valued  at  £6,556.  In  his  will,  which  was 
dated  April  21,  1746,  provision  was  made  for  bequeathing  £20 
to  the  church,  “for  the  Support  of  the  Lord’s  table  amongst 
them";  £5  to  his  daughter,  and  all  the  rest  to  his  wife  with 
the  stipulation  that  at  her  death  the  real  property  was  to  go 
to  his  daughter’s  children  by  her  first  marriage.48  As  the 
library  of  a  minister  constituted  one  of  his  principal  assets,  it 
is  indeed  peculiar  that  no  mention  was  made  of  books. 

47  F.  B.  Dexter^  Graduates  of  Yale  College,  Vol.  I,  p.  26. 

4S  A  tradition  in  the  family  is  to  the  effect  that  his  daughter  did  not  fare 
better  because  her  second  husband  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
See  F.  B.  Dexter,  Yale  Graduates,  p.  25.  Lydia  Hemingway,  daughter  and 
only  child  of  Reverend  Jacob  Hemingway,  was  married  to  Hezekiah  Pier- 
pont,  son  of  Reverend  James  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven,  on  February  9, 
1736.  Two  children  were  born  to  this  union:  Jacob,  born  February  11,  1737, 
and  John,  born  May  21,  1740.  Hezekiah  Pierpont  died  in  1741.  Sarah  Pier¬ 
pont,  sister  of  Hezekiah,  married  Jonathan  Edwards,  July  28,  1727.  On 
March  2,  1745,  Lydia  Hemingway,  widow  of  Hezekiah  Pierpont,  was  married 
to  Captain  Theophilus  Morgan,  of  Killingworth,  who  had  been  married  to 
Elizabeth  Sherman,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  but  from  whom  he  was 
divorced.  Theophilus  Morgan  and  his  second  wife,  Lydia,  lived  in  the  Old 
Stone  House,  in  Guilford,  from  1745  until  1748,  when  they  moved  to  Killing- 
worth.  Three  children  were  born  to  them:  William,  born  June  1,  1746, 
Mary,  born  May  7,  1751,  and  Amelia,  born  December  11,  1755.  Theophilus 
Morgan  died  November  22,  1766.  Lydia  died  May  27,  1779.  See  Pierpont 
and  Morgan  Genealogies. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Pastorate  of  Nicholas  Street. 

Mr.  Hemingway  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Nicholas 
Street,1  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1751.  He 
was  invited  to  preach  as  a  candidate  in  March,  1755,  and  on 
July  5  he  was  called  to  settle  in  the  work.  His  ordination 
took  place  on  October  8.  In  theology  he  was  a  strict  Calvinist 
of  the  Old  Light  party,  as  was  his  predecessor. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  (1754-63)  had  started  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hemingway,  and  hostilities  were  in  progress 
when  Mr.  Street  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties.  East 
Haven,  loyal  to  the  mother  country,  furnished  a  number  of 
men  for  the  British  army,  several  of  whom  were  lost  in  battle 
or  through  sickness  contracted  during  the  campaigns.2 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  early  New  England  minister  to 
settle  in  a  parish  for  life.  He  was  known  as  the  “Parson’'  or 
the  person  of  the  parish.  He  was  practically  the  only  college 
graduate  in  the  community;  and  because  of  his  superior  learn¬ 
ing  his  opinions  were  sought  on  matters  of  civil  administra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  on  matters  of  religion.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  influential  and  respected  man  in  the  community.  To  be 
wife  to  such  a  man  of  consequence  was  a  privilege  to  any 
maiden. 

Mr.  Street,  like  Mr.  Hemingway,  was  teacher  of  the  village 
school,  and  it  was  to  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Desire  Thompson;1 

1  The  great-grandson  of  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Street,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  New  Haven.  He  was  born  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  February  21, 
1730,  the  fourth  son  of  Captain  Elnathan  and  Damaris  Street.  See  Street 
Genealogy,  pp.  38-9;  also  F.  B.  Dexter,  Yale  Graduates,  Vol.  II,  pp.  271-3. 

a  Jacob  Moulthrop,  David  Moulthrop,  Adonijah  Moulthrop,  Jacob  Robin¬ 
son,  Benjamin  Robinson,  Thomas  Robinson,  Jr.,  David  Potter,  John  Mallory, 
Abraham  Jocelin,  Samuel  Hotchkiss,  James  Smith,  Samuel  Russell,  Stephen 
Russell,  Asa  Luddington,  and  Benjamin  Russell.  S.  Dodd,  East  Haven 
Register,  p.  75. 

3  Daughter  of  Moses  and  Desire  (Hemingway)  Thompson. 
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that  he  was  married  on  December  6,  1758.  The  bride  was 
but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  she 
often  had  to  be  called  from  her  play  to  come  into  the  house 
and  wash  the  dishes.  As  time  went  on  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  being  wife  and  mother  were  too  severe  for  one  so 
young  and  tender;  for  in  less  than  seven  years  she  was  gone, 
leaving  her  husband  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  her  loss. 
That  her  death  was  lamented  by  Mr.  Street  is  obvious  from 
the  inscription  he  had  carved  on  her  tombstone : 

“Here  my  Desire  lies 
Reposing  ’neath  the  dust ; 

Here  all  but  virtue  dies 
Whose  memory  cannot  rust.” 

Mr.  Street’s  second  wife  was  Hannah,  daughter  of  David 
Jr.,  and  Hannah  (Punderson)  Austin,  whom  he  married  April 
24,  1766,  and  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
At  her  death,  thirty-six  years  later,  he  recorded  in  his  diary, 
“Oct.  9,  1802,  died  Mrs.  Hannah  Street  my  amiable  consort 
of  a  billious  disorder  much  lamented  aged  61.” 

Troublesome  times  throughout  the  colonies  filled  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  for  America  it  was  a  period 
of  universal  chaos.  In  addition  to  the  strain  and  turmoil  of 
two  wars,  the  French  and  Indian  and  the  Revolution,  with 
their  subsequent  periods  of  reconstruction,  there  was  the 
reaction  from  the  stricter  forms  of  Calvinism  and  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  evangelistic  activity  of  the  Great 
Awakening.  It  was  a  trying  time  for  even  the  strongest  of 
souls.  Nevertheless,  perfect  harmony  existed  among  the  com¬ 
municants  of  the  East  Haven  Church,  and  in  spite  of  the 
general  unsettled  conditions  great  progress  was  made.  How 
fortunate  it  was  that  such  a  wise  and  able  man  as  Mr.  Street 
should  be  the  leader  during  those  years ! 

A  break  with  the  old  theology  was  inevitable.  Silently 
smouldering  in  the  very  heart  of  the  standing  order  was  the 
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spirit  of  reaction  from  the  rigid  Calvinism  “of  the  Mathers  and 
the  Cottons.”  The  opportune  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
for  the  Universalists  and  the  Unitarians — the  two  liberal 
churches  in  America — to  rise  from  their  seclusion,  assemble 
their  forces,  and  form  their  own  denominations.  Their  early 
adherents  were  largely  men  of  Calvinistic  antecedents,  and 
would  have  gladly  remained  in  the  church  of  their  childhood, 
had  they  not  been  driven  out.  But  the  old  school  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  its  own,  guarding  against  any  encroachments 
that  might  alter  its  sacred  dogma,  and  fighting  all  liberalizing 
tendencies  with  inflexible  obstinacy. 

The  Universalists  were  the  first  to  come  out  in  the  open  and 
declare  their  opposition  to  the  old  doctrines.  They  were  in 
the  field  as  the  champions  of  liberalism  thirty  years  before  the 
Unitarians.  Their  principal  doctrine  was  the  ultimate  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  men  everywhere;  universal  salvation  was  the  plan 
of  God,  and  while  men  might  repel  the  heavenly  Father  during 
their  lives  as  mundane  creatures,  living  in  fellowship  with  sin 
and  cleaving  to  that  which  is  evil,  they  would  finally  be  won 
to  righteousness. 

In  America  there  were  several  eminent  ministers  in  the 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  denomi¬ 
nations  who  gave  it  their  hearty  endorsement  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  Universalist  Church.  But  it 
was  for  the  Reverend  John  Murray  to  establish  the  first  Unj- 
versalist  Church  in  America;  an  odd  blending  was  the  theology 
of~this  brilliant  Englishman,  for  his  father  was  an  Episco¬ 
palian,  his  mother  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  himself  had  been  an 
earnest  disciple  of  Calvin.  Not  satisfied  with  the  faith  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  he  joined  himself  to  a  Wesleyan  society, 
but  was  subsequently  converted  to  Universalism  through  a 
book  entitled  Union  written  by  the  Reverend  James  Relly.4 
In  1774  he  removed  to  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  where  there 

*  Richard  Eddy,  The  Universalists,  pp.  388-407. 
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were  several  adherents  to  his  doctrine  of  final  restitution. 
Here  on  January  i,  1779,  the  first  American  Universalist 
Church  was  formed,  the  little  handful  of  believers  naming  their 
organization  “a  true  independent  Church  of  Christ.”  Their 
meetings  were  held  in  private  homes  until  Christmas  day,  1780, 
when  for  the  first  time  they  occupied  their  own  house  of  divine 
worship.5 

The  progress  and  growth  of  the  Universalist  movement  in 
New  England  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend 
Hosea  Ballou,  preeminently  the  greatest  figure  in  American 
Universalism.  A  creative  thinker  of  Unitarian  views,  whose 
ministerial  activities  were  largely  in  Massachusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  his  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nation  in  the  land.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  so 
miserable  that  those  who  heard  him  “had  their  doubts  whether 
he  had  a  talent  for  such  labor.”  In  1805  he  published  his 
Treatise  on  Atonement ,  “the  first  assembling  of  all  the  points 
of  the  liberal  theology  of  the  present  day,"  and  one  of  the  truly 
great  works  in  American  religious  thought.0  It  promulgated 
the  doctrine  that  Christ’s  atonement  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  divine  law ;  that  it  was  moral  and  not  legal.  Christ  suf¬ 
fered  for  men  but  not  as  a  substitute ;  every  man  must  suffer 
for  his  own  sins,  although  salvation  is  certain  for  all. 

Two  years  before  the  Treatise  on  Atonement  appeared,  the 
Universalists  held  a  convention  in  Winchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  adopted  a  Profession  of  Belief,  known  as  the  “Win¬ 
chester  Profession."  It  was  the  embodiment  of  the  liberalism 
of  Hosea  Ballou,  and  it  is  still  the  statement  of  faith  in  the 
Universalist  Church. 

Universalism  did  not  find  fertile  soil  in  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Murray  made  frequent  trips  into  the  colony,  but  he  established 

5  See  Life  of  Reverend  John  Murray,  written  by  himself  and  his  wife. 

B  It  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  One  God  In  One  Person  Only, 
written  by  the  Rev.  John  Sherman,  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut, — the  first 
Unitarian  book  published  in  America. 
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no  church.  A  few  separate  society  organizations7  were  formed 
here  and  there  and  associations  were  created  in  1827,  but  their 
growth  has  been  exceedingly  meager. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  gradual  development  of  Univer- 
salism  there  was  a  silent  and  steady  growth  in  a  similar  move¬ 
ment,  known  as  Unitarianism.  It,  too,  was  a  reaction  from  the 
stricter  forms  of  Calvinism,  but  its  evolution  was  peaceful  until 
three  decades  after  the  Universalists  had  started  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Unitarians  were  in  opposition  to  the  Trinitarians;  they 
maintained  the  unity,  rather  than  the  trinity,  of  God.  Jesus 
was  recognized  as  being  “more  than  a  man”  although  his  deity 
was  flatly  rejected ;  he  was  not  God,  but  created  of  God,  and 
consequently  of  lower  rating.  God  alone  was  not  created.8 
They  denied  the  total  depravity  of  man,  emphasizing  instead 
his  super-mundane  possibilities,  and,  like  the  Universalists, 
believing  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  to  be  irrational  and 
contrary  to  divine  will.  Salvation  was  only  through  character. 
It  was  decidedly  a  rationalistic  movement  in  which  Reason 
and  Revelation  were  looked  upon  as  divine  gifts,  the  latter 
being  absurd  if  inconsistent  with  the  former.  I11  their  preach¬ 
ing  they  magnified  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  heavenly 
Father  and  the  duty  of  man  to  man. 

The  Reverend  Ebenezer  Gay,0  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts 
(1717-1787),  is  known  as  the  “Father  of  American  Unitarian¬ 
ism.  ”  He  probably  was  the  first  to  preach  openly  his  anti- 
Trinitarian  belief,  although  he  was  not  alone  in  his  convictions; 
for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  President  John  Adams,  the 
Reverend  Lemuel  Briant,  minister  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 

7  L.  Bacon,  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut,  p. 
278.  “No  Congregational  Church  in  the  state  has  ever  apostasized  to  Univer- 
salism.” 

b  The  Works  of  William  E.  Channing  (1878),  pp.  367-84. 

9  W.  C.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  5-6. 
Forty-nine  ministers  in  the  18th  century  in  New  England  were  of  Unitarian 
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from  1747  till  1752,  was  an  avowed  Unitarian.10  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  Convention  Sermon  in  1772,  declared  that  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  among  churches  to  entertain  lower 
views  respecting  the  person  of  Christ. 

In  1727  Reverend  Charles  Chauncy  settled  in  the  pastorate 
at  the  First  Church,  Boston,  and  for  60  years  was  the  intellec¬ 
tual  force  of  the  Unitarians.  However,  the  popular  leader 
was  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Mayhew,  pastor  of  the  West 
Church  in  the  same  city  from  1747  to  1767.  Because  of  his 
anti-Trinitarian  views  several  of  the  local  ministers  refused 
to  take  part  in  his  ordination.  In  1785  the  congregationUn 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  eliminated  from  their  Prayer  Book 
aTl  references  to  fHe^Trinity,  and  thus  “the  first  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  Church  in 
America.”  The  Reverend  James  Freeman,  an  avowed  Uni¬ 
tarian,  was  settled  in  the  parish  two  years  later.  Still,  the 
anti-Trinitarians  in  the  Congregational  order  continued  to 
express  themselves  while  remaining  in  the  fold. 

The  appointment  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian, 
as  Hollis  Professor  in  Harvard  College,  in^iSoj^revealed  the 
rapidly  growing^strength  of  the ..  liberals*  Several  similar 
appointments  soon  followed  and  Harvard  became  the  seat  of 
the  liberal  parted 1  In  a  very  short  time  all  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  Boston,  except  the  Old  South  Church,  were 
Unitarian,  although  they  retained  membership  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  denomination.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century  there  were  about  130  Unitarian  churches  in  and  around 
Boston,  but  not  one  called  itself  Unitarian. 

Reverend  William  Ellery  Channing,  on  May  5,  1815, 
preached  the  installation  sermon  for  the  Reverend  Jared 
Sparks,  a  firm  anti-Trinitarian,  in  a  church  in  Baltimore.12 
Channing  was  anxious  to  keep  the  liberal  movement  within 

10  C.  F.  Adams,  Three  Episodes  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  p.  643. 

11  J.  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard,  Vol.  II,  pp.  284,  291. 

32  Channing’s  Works,  pp.  367-384. 
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the  Congregational  body,  while  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
old  Calvinistic  theology  and  the  “New  Divinity”  of  the 
Edwardean  school.  His  sermon  was  a  sane  and  masterly 
attack  on  the  orthodox  doctrines  and  a  clear,  concise  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  Unitarian  beliefs.  It  was  received  with  such 
popular  approval  that  he  became  at  once  the  leader  of  his 
party.  The  conservatives  were  led  by  Professor  Moses  Stuart 
and  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  who  immediately  took  up  the 
issue.  For  more  than  a  generation  a  heated  theological  con¬ 
troversy  continued,  but  the  organization  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  in  1825,  giving  the  liberals  a  denomi¬ 
nation  of  their  own,  allayed  the  intensity  of  the  conflict. 

While  the  early  controversy  was  dying  out,  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  minister  in  the  Boston  Second  Chnrrji. 
requested  of  his  parishioners  to  discontinue  observing  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Because  of  their  refusal  he  resigned  and' 
retired  from  active  work  in  the  pulpit.  In  1838  he  delivered 
the  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Harvard  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  and  astounded  even  his  own  constituency  with  his 
radicalism.  Three  years  later  the  Reverend  Theodore  Parker 
delivered  a  sermon  on  The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Chris¬ 
tianity ,  which  was  essentially  of  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Emerson’s  commencement  address.  Thus  a  new  departure 
was  made  in  Unitarianism  which  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  doctrines  now  held.  Two  parties  speedily  developed, 
the  conservatives  led  by  the  aging  Channing  and  the  liberals 
led  by  Emerson  and  Parker.  With  the  death  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  leader  the  liberals  gained  ascendency. 

Eastern  Massachusetts,  particularly  Boston,  was  the  heart 
of  the  Unitarian  movement.1"  The  Pilgrim  Church  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  First  Church,  Boston,  where  John  Davenport  spent 
his  last  years,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  early  churches,  with  the 

13  J.  H.  Allen,  The  Unitarians,  p.  195,  “A  radius  of  35  miles  from  Boston 
as  a  center  would  sweep  almost  the  whole  field  of  its  history.” 
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exception  of  Old  South,  became  Unitarian,  although  for  many 
years  they  did  not  change  their  names. 

Unitarianism  could  not  take  root  in  Connecticut.  The  con- 
sociated  system  of  cKurch  government  could  'easily  handle 
incipient  heresy  and  remove  it  before  a  dangerous  situation 
developed.  As  soon  as  anti-Trinitarian  utterances  were  heard 
in  Massachusetts,  the  members  of  the  “old  guard”  in  Connect¬ 
icut  were  on  the  alert  for  similar  heretical  sounds  in  their  own 
household.  The  Reverend  Stanley  Griswold,  of  New  Milford, 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastorate  for  preaching  unorthodox 
doctrine.  The  Reverend  Whitfield  Cowles,  of  Granby,  openly 
declared  himself  an  anti-Trinitarian,  but  his  congregation 
refused  to  follow  him;  so  he  was  released  and  soon  disap¬ 
peared.  The  Reverend  John  Sherman,  pastor  of  the  South 
Church,  Mansfield,  the  Reverend  Henry  Channing,  of  New 
London,  and  the  Reverend  Abiel  Abbott,  of  South  Coventry, 
were  excluded  from  fellowship  by  their  respective  consocia¬ 
tions  and  forced  to  retire;  Reverend  Luther  Wilson,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  the  Reverend  George  Leonard,  of  the  First  Church 
in  Canterbury,  were  expelled  from  their  charges  by  their  own 
parishioners  for  anti-Trinitarian  beliefs.14  So  potent  was  the 
strength  of  the  Connecticut  consociations  that  no  church  in 
the  state  became  Unitarian. 

Universalism  and  Unitarianism  did  not  become  cogent  forces 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  while  they 
were  silently  growing  within  the  fold  of  orthodoxy,  their 
radical  doctrines  being  only  occasionally  expressed  in  public, 
another  school  of  religious  thinkers  had  come  out  into  the  open 
to  declare  war  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  strict  Calvinists. 
The  New  Lights  began  to  develop  a  theology  of  their  own, 
which  they  called  the  “New  Divinity,”  or  “Calvinism  Im¬ 
proved,”  but  which  is  now  generally  known  as  the  “New 
England  theology.”  The  Old  Lights  were  really  between  two 

14  L.  Bacon,  Contributions  to  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut ,  pp. 
275-77. 
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fires — the  liberal  anti-Trinitarians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
advocating  the  “New  Divinity,”  on  the  other.  However  free 
Connecticut  and  Western  Massachusetts  remained  from  the 
heresies  of  Universalism  and  Unitarianism,  “Improved  Calvin¬ 
ism”  could  not  be  kept  out.  In  fact  the  outstanding  champions 
of  the  new  order  were  largely  men  from  Connecticut,  and, 
with  one  exception,  graduates  of  Yale.  The  conservative  Old 
Lights  held  on  with  grim  tenacity,  battling  hard  and  long  to 
keep  Consociated  Congregationalism  free  from  profanation 
and  defilement,  but  they  were  -  fighting  a  losing  fight.  By 
1758  the  control  of  religious  affairs  in  the  colony  was  com¬ 
pletely  wrested  from  them,  and  their  decline  became  more 
marked  as  the  century  drew  to  a  close. 

The  father  of  the  school  of  “New  Divinity”  was  Jonathan 
Edwards,  a  man  of  rich  religious  experience,  a  mystic  of  deep 
convictions,  and  an  intellectual  giant.  A  Calvinist,  believing 
heartily  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  he  tried  to  show  man’s 
personal  responsibility  in  saving  his  own  soul. 

A  disciple  of  Edwards  whose  services  in  the  cause  were 
invaluable  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hopkins,  Yale  1741, 
minister  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  from  1743  till 
1769,  and  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  from  1770  till  his  death, 
in  1803.  Though  not  an  eminent  pulpit  orator,  he  was  a 
powerful  and  adroit  controversialist;  and  his  able  defense  of 
the  “Improved  Calvinism”  lead  to  the  development  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  system  known  as  “Hopkintonian”  or  “Hopkinsian.”15 
It  was  not  a  new  or  original  system,  but  rather  an  extension 
of  Edwardeanism,  carrying  further  the  idea  of  love  for  God 
as  the  highest  and  truest  virtue.  Every  individual  should  love 
God  for  the  glory  of  God,  resigning  himself  entirely  to  the  will 
of  the  heavenly  Father.  Thus  a  true  test  for  conversion  was 
in  the  answer  to  the  query,  “Are  you  willing  to  be  eternally 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God?”  If  one  was  so  willing,  it  was 

13  W.  Walker,  Congregationalists,  pp.  288-290;  also  F.  H.  Foster,  A 
History  of  New  England  Theology,  pp.  162-186. 
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a  clear  sign  that  he  was  regenerate ;  but  the  fallacy  lay  in  the 
fact  that  if  he  was  so  willing  he  was  saved.  Man’s  first  duty 
was  to  surrender  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  God,  and  when 
that  was  done  his  inclination  would  be  to  serve  God  and 
renounce  sin. 

Edwards  and  Hopkins  published  numerous  sermons,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  books,  all  of  which  elicited  prompt  replies  from  the 
advocates  of  liberalism  and  from  the  Old  Light  Calvinists. 
It  was  a  three-cornered  conflict,  in  which  all  contestants 
resorted  to  pamphleteering;  in  fact  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  be  characterized  theologically  as  an 
age  of  pamphlet  warfare.  One  of  the  most  capable  defenders 
of  the  Old  Light  party  was  Moses  Hemenway,  a  cousin  twice 
removed  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  East  Haven  Church. 

The  second  generation  of  “New  Divinity”  enthusiasts  was 
well  able  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  gained  such  wide 
favor  and  general  acceptance.  They  were  men  of  unusual 
talent  both  in  the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen;  men  of  intense 
religious  fervor  and  keen  intelligence  who  were  not  afraid  to 
declare  their  convictions.  Reverend  Stephen  West  and  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Smalley,  both  Connecticut  men  and  graduates  of 
Yale,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
were  the  most  eminent  ones  to  continue  the  development  of 
Edwardeanism.  The  younger  Edwards  was  very  much  like 
his  father  in  mental  capacity,16  although  less  of  a  mystic,  and 
his  career  was  strikingly  similar  to  his  progenitor. 

His  principal  contribution  was  a  “Governmental  Theory”  of 
the  atonement,  which  was  elicited  by  the  Universalists,  and 
which  was  a  total  departure  from  the  original  Edwardeanism. 
It  had  been  set  forth  by  Bellamy  and  Smalley,  but  in  three 
sermons  preached  in  the  White  Haven  Church  (United 
Church),  New  Haven,  Edwards,  Jr.,  gave  it  such  clear  eluci¬ 
dation  that  he  is  generally  looked  upon  as  its  originator. 
Heartily  accepted  by  his  colleagues  and  by  subsequent  leaders 
in  his  school,  it  became  the  dominant  theory  in  New  England. 


16  W.  Walker,  p.  294. 
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The  crucifixion  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  so  the  doctrine 
stated,  was  not  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  an  offended  God; 
but  as  the  law  of  God  is  righteous  and  must  be  fully  respected, 
Christ’s  death  was  an  expedient  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
divine  government.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  sinner  had 
the  right  to  be  saved,  but  that  through  Christ’s  sacrifice  the 
penalty  of  sin  was  satisfied  and  God’s  grace  was  free  to  all 
men.17 

Of  course  the  Universalists  and  Unitarians  registered  aver¬ 
sion  to  such  a  doctrine,  but  the  old  Calvinists  were  simply 
horrified.  They  believed  that  the  fall  of  Adam  made  the 
entire  human  race  guilty  of  sin,  and  that  sin  was  a  debt  which 
had  to  be  paid.  Every  individual  would  have  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  his  guilt  or  find  a  substitute  who  was  innocent  of 
sin  and  who  would  appease  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God  by 
bearing  the  guilt  of  others.  This  substitute  was  Jesus  Christ. 

Two  other  leaders  of  the  Edwardean  school  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  Nathaneal  Emmons,  of  East  Haddam,  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1767,  studied  for  the  ministry 
under  Smalley  and  Hopkins.  While  he  departed  somewhat 
from  his  teachers,  he  brought  the  Hopkinsian  system  of 
theology  to  its  logical  and  most  absolute  conclusions.  In 
matters  of  church  polity,  too,  he  took  a  leading  role,  persist¬ 
ently  advocating  “pure  democracy”  as  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  Congregational  churches,  and  opposing  all  tendencies 
toward  Presbyterianism.  When  attempts  were  made  to  form 
a  State  Association  in  Massachusetts  he  labored  assiduously 
to  prevent  any  such  step,  declaring,  “Associationism  leads  to 
Consociationism ;  Consociationism  leads  to  Presbyterianism; 
Presbyterianism  leads  to  Episcopacy ;  Episcopacy  leads  to 
Roman  Catholicism;  and  Roman  Catholicism  is  an  ultimate 
fact.” 

17  G.  N.  Boardman,  New  England  Theology,  pp.  230-237;  also  F.  H.  Foster, 
A  History  of  New  England  Theology,  pp.  200-206. 
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Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1769,  and 
from  1795  to  1817  President  of  his  alma  mater,  was  of  a  more 
conciliatory  nature.  His  influence  over  the  students  of  the 
college  was  tremendous,  so  that  the  “New  Divinity”  was 
firmly  established  as  the  theology  of  the  institution.  An 
indefatigable  worker  in  matters  of  religion  and  education, 
and  unmistakably  a  follower  of  Edwards,  he  could  not  accept 
the  extreme  position  held  by  Hopkins  and  his  disciple 
Emmons.18  His  position  on  all  questions  was  far  more 
moderate  and  tolerant.  With  the  old  Calvinists  he  believed 
that  an  individual  was  lost  in  sin  so  long  as  he  remained 
unconverted,  but  his  conduct  was  less  sinful  if  he  performed 
virtuous  acts.  Thus  through  Emmons  and  Dwight  the  “New 
Divinity”  began  to  divide  into  two  separate  schools,  each  of 
which  was  to  carry  on  the  theological  altercation  during  the 
first  half  of  the  next  century.19 

The  pastor  and  his  parishioners  in  East  Haven  remained 
true  to  their  original  Calvinism.20  Though  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
troversy  everywhere  filled  the  air,  there  was  marked  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  those  who  assembled  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
to  worship  under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Mr.  Street.  The 
Great  Awakening  had  stirred  up  excitement  in  the  colonies, 
but  East  Haven  remained  outside  its  pale.  Even  during  the 
visits  of  Whitfield  and  Davenport  in  New  Haven  the  villagers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Quinnipiac  were  apparently  immune  to 
the  ecstasy  so  near  at  hand.  The  New  Haven  Church  was 
rent  asunder  by  the  ungenerous  and  malicious  work  of  James 
Davenport,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  the 
United  Church,  but  still  the  diplomatic  pastor  in  East  Haven 

18  W.  Walker,  pp.  302-305. 

19  See  Chapter  4. 

29  At  a  church  meeting,  “called  to  discourse  of  church  government,  and  of 
ye  manner  in  which  they  proposed  to  be  governed,  Voted  and  agreed,  that 
the  Seabrook  platform  should  be  the  constitution  by  which  they,  with  their 
pastor,  would  be  governed.”  September  3,  1755.  Ecclesiastical  Society 
Records,  Vol.  I. 
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held  his  people  under  his  influence,  preventing  them,  by  his 
own  wisdom  and  the  power  of  his  personality,  from  becoming 
a  part  of  the  turmoil  of  the  times.  When  Universalism  and 
Unitarianism  began  to  be  heard,  and  the  cloud  of  dissension 
and  strife  settled  low  on  the  horizon,  he  successfully  led  his 
people  through  the  storm.  The  “New  Divinity'’  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  his  school,  though  completely  capturing  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery  of  Connecticut  and  firmly  implanting 
itself  in  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  did  not  directly  affect 
the  East  Haven  Church.  The  villagers  had  always  been 
strict  Calvinists,  and  to  strict  Calvinism  they  remained  staunch 
and  true.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  Mr.  Street  fre¬ 
quently  exchanged  pulpits  with  President  Dwight;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Yale  President  was  of  generous  dispo¬ 
sition,  a  very  moderate  Edwardean,  and  not  a  controversialist. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Street  felt  that  his  people  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Dwight,  while  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  address  the  students  in  the  college 
chapel. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  positive  program  of  the  East 
Haven  Church,  demanding  so  much  of  the  good  people,  kept 
harmony  and  happiness  within  the  organization.  The  people 
were  too  busy  and  too  absorbed  with  their  own  local  problems 
to  become  involved  in  affairs  beyond  the  immediate  parish. 
Their  meeting-house  had  become  too  small  for  the  growing 
congregation  and  too  decadent  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged,  so 
every  one  had  to  concentrate  on  the  task  of  erecting  a  new 
building. 

There  had  been  an  agitation  in  the  village  for  this  purpose 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hemingway,  but  financial  conditions 
were  unfavorable  and  the  need  was  not  particularly  urgent,  so 
the  old  one  was  repaired  and  continued  in  use  for  about  thirty- 
five  years  more.  In  December,  1769,  the  Ecclesiastical  Society 
“Voted  we  build  a  new  meeting-house,  if  we  can  be  suited  with 
the  place,”  and  later  in  the  month  a  meeting  was  held  “to  fix 
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upon  a  place  where  the  new  meeting-house  is  to  be  set.”  It 
was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all,  and  every  voter  was 
present.  The  people  of  Foxon  and  Dragon  wanted  the  new 
edifice  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  Mullen  Hill,  where  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  now  runs  through, 
while  the  inhabitants  at  the  South  End  and  Morris  Cove  fav¬ 
ored  the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house.  The  people  in  the 
center  were  divided,  the  majority,  however,  uniting  against 
the  Mullen  Hill  location.  After  a  spirited  discussion  a  vote 
was  taken,  resulting  in  thirty-seven  for  the  Green,  and  twenty- 
seven  for  Mullen  Hill.  Although  a  majority  favored  the 
Green  the  excitement  was  so  tense  that  the  leaders  of  both 
sides,  realizing  the  delicate  nature  of  the  situation,  urged  that 
definite  and  final  action  be  postponed  until  a  representative 
committee,  consisting  of  members  of  both  factions,21  “try  to 
agree  about  a  spot  where  the  meeting-house  should  stand,  and 
if  they  agreed  the  people  would  agree.” 

In  the  following  year  the  committee  reported  their  inability 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  The  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to 
invite  non-resident  and  impartial  persons  to  conduct  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  arbitrate.  Captain  Eliakim  Hull,  of  Wallingford, 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Chauncy  and  James  Wadsworth,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  were  invited  to  review  the  case  and  render  a  decision. 
Captain  Guernsey,  of  New  Haven,  was  made  alternate,  to 
serve  in  case  one  of  the  others  could  not.  This  committee 
held  meetings  and  made  a  report,  although  there  is  no  record 
of  the  recommendations.  Arbitration,  apparently,  had  failed, 
and  the  whole  matter  of  building  a  new  church  was  dropped 
until  December,  1771,  when  it  was  again  voted,  “we  will  build 
a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God.”  But  the 
same  old  question  of  location  again  became  the  paramount 

n  The  committee  consisted  of  Captain  Stephen  Smith,  Samuel  Thompson, 
and  Captain  Isaac  Chidsey,  from  Foxon;  Samuel  Hemingway,  from  Dragon; 
Captain  Amos  Morris,  and  Stephen  Morris,  from  Morris  Cove;  Benjamin 
Smith,  from  the  South  End;  John  Woodward,  from  Woodwardtown ;  Abra¬ 
ham  Heminway  and  Timothy  Andrews,  from  the  Center. 
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issue.  The  vote  in  1769  had  stood  in  favor  of  the  Green,  but 
now  the  situation  was  reversed  :  Mullen  Hill  had  twenty-seven, 
the  Green  twenty,  and  “Thompson’s  Corner,”  a  point  midway 
between  the  disputed  sites,  two.  The  Mullen  Hill  folk  had 
not  increased  their  constituency,  but  the  advocates  of  the  Green 
had  lost.  It  is  probable  that  several  voters  refused  to  cast 
their  ballot,  being  willing  to  have  the  meeting-house  at  either 
place.  It  was  obvious  that  a  third  location  would  have  to  be 
chosen;  for  the  majority  of  each  of  the  principal  contestants 
continued  obstinate,  and  the  feeling  was  becoming  quite  bitter. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  January,  1772,  it  was  decided  to 
request  the  judges  of  the  County  Court  to  relieve  the  dilemma 
by  rendering  a  decision  as  to  where  the  new  meeting-house 
should  be  erected.  But  at  the  following  meeting  of  the  Society 
it  was  voted,  “that  two  of  the  judges  of  the  County  Court, 
with  another  judicious  man,  should  be  a  committee  to  state  the 
place  of  the  meeting-house.”  The  committee,  finally  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  two  judges  of  the  County  Court,  Colonel  Chauncy, 
of  Durham,  Esquire  Darling,  of  New  Haven,22  and  Caleb 
Beecher,  of  Amity,  now  Woodbridge,  was  requested  to  “come 
and  take  a  view  of  the  Society  before  the  Court  sits,”  and  to 
“keep  their  decision  secret  till  the  Court  hath  empowered  them” 
to  make  it  known.  The  Committee  made  an  exhaustive  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  conditions  and  circumstances  and  decided  on 
“Thompson’s  Corner,”  thus  fully  satisfying  neither  party  and 
requiring  each  to  yield.  It  was  a  wise  and  judicious  decision, 
for  it  maintained  harmony  in  the  church,  and  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  town  was  such  that  the  meeting-house  held  the 
most  central  position. 

The  location  having  been  determined,  a  sixpenny  tax  was 
assessed  upon  a  total  valuation  under  £5,000,  the  income  of 
which  was  about  £300.  Then  arose  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  building  should  be  erected,  and  after  considerable  debate 
it  was  voted  “to  build  a  stone  meeting-house,  sixty-five  feet 


21  Colonel  Ailing,  of  New  Haven,  was  invited  to  serve  but  declined. 
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long  and  fifty  feet  wide.”  Captain  Amos  Morris  was  made 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  his  colleagues  being 
John  Woodward,  Joel  Tuttle,  Stephen  Morris,  Isaac  Chidsey, 
Stephen  Thompson,  Dan  Bradley,  and  Stephen  Smith.  After 
work  had  started  on  the  building  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  length  by  eight  feet,  making  a  total  of  seventy-three  feet, 
and  to  “build  a  steeple  to  be  carried  up  with  the  stone.”  The 
stone  was  plentiful  in  the  hills  near-by,  and  the  villagers  placed 
their  teams  and  wagons  as  well  as  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee.  Every  one  pitched  in  and  worked:  they 
quarried,  transported,  dressed,  and  laid  the  stone  themselves. 
The  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  recently  built  and  representing 
the  most  modern  style  of  architecture,  furnished  a  model;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  church 
visited  Boston  to  examine  the  building  so  they  could  report  to 
their  own  committee.  Reverend  Stephen  Dodd  reports  that 
“A  serious  calamity,  however,  befel  the  builders.  The  work¬ 
men  were  raising  the  last  window  cap,  on  the  back  side,  when 
the  scaffold  gave  way,  and  three  men  with  the  stone  in  their 
arms  fell  to  the  ground.  Toney  was  considerably  injured,  but 
in  two  weeks  was  so  much  recovered  that  he  ran  away.  Mr. 
Stephen  Thompson  had  his  skull  fractured,  was  trepanned,  and 
after  much  suffering,  recovered.  Mr.  Joseph  Hotchkiss  had 
one  leg  crushed  by  the  stone,  passed  through  ten  months  of 
suffering,  but  was  finally  raised  to  comfortable  health.” 

After  two  years  of  faithful  effort  the  walls  and  roof  were 
completed,23  and  the  seats  were  removed  from  the  old  meeting¬ 
house  to  the  new.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  building  was 
not  completed,  it  was  dedicated  and  opened  for  public  worship 
in  September,  1774.24  The  Ecclesiastical  Society  had  done 
its  best,  but  its  finances  were  completely  exhausted  and  it  could 
go  no  further.25  The  Revolution  was  about  to  begin,  and  the 

23  S.  Dodd,  p.  69. 

24  D.  W.  Havens,  pp.  28-9.  The  day  of  the  month  is  unknown. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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exciting  times,  with  the  constant  appeals  for  men  and  money, 
made  any  attempt  to  complete  the  meeting-house  very  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

In  1791  the  subject  was  introduced  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Society,  but  nothing  was  done.  Two  years  later, 
however,  it  was  again  presented  and  a  vote  taken,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  Esquire  Samuel  Davenport,  Amos  Morris, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Russell,  John  Woodward,  and  Dan  Holt,  “they,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  indent 
and  agree  with  any  gentleman  or  gentlemen,  to  finish  the 
meeting-house  of  said  Society,  in  said  East  Haven,  in  such 
manner  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  think  best; 
said  house  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  December,  A.  D.  1794.” 
Some  opposition  was  offered  to  the  proposition  that  a  steeple 
be  built,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  complete  the  building  in 
every  detail,  steeple  and  all.  Four  years  later  the  Old  Stone 
Church  stood  complete.  But  hardly  had  the  task  been  finished 
when,  in  October,  1797,  a  tornado  swept  through  the  town, 
tearing  down  the  steeple  and  unroofing  the  building.26  The 
work  of  repairing  the  damage  began  immediately,  and  a  new 
and  better  steeple  was  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
The  cost  of  finishing  the  building  was  $2,500,  and  repairing 
the  damages  caused  by  the  tornado  was  $1,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  early  custom  the  call  to  worship  was 
announced  by  beating  the  drum.  Deacon  Joshua  Austin  was 
the  first  drummer,  and  by  order  of  the  Society  he  “beat  the 
drum  from  Chidsey’s  Hill  to  Goodsell’s  Hill”  every  Sabbath 
morning.  The  custom  probably  did  not  continue  long  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  there  is  no  record  of  its  dis¬ 
continuance  or  of  a  method  substituted.  In  1798  the  Society 
voted  “to  procure  a  bell,  to  place  in  the  new  steeple.”  The 

26  Timothy  Dwight,  Travels  in  Nezv  England  and  New  York,  Vol.  II,  p. 
510.  “The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  valuable  structure,  built  of  free  stone. 
The  steeple  was  blown  down  October  10,  1797,  by  the  tornado  ;  but  it  was 
soon  rebuilt.”  The  first  steeple  was  of  the  type  known  as  “Squaw’s  Cap.” 
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money  was  raised  and  a  committee  appointed  to  see  that  the 
work  was  done.27  Dr.  Bela  Farnham,28  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  church,  attended  the  melting  of  the  metal  and 
threw  in  nineteen  Spanish  dollars  to  give  the  bell  a  silvery 
tone.29 

In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Society  “voted  that  Abram 
Chidsey,  Edmund  Bradley,  and  others  have  liberty,  and  liberty 
is  hereby  granted  to  them,  for  to  affix  a  clock  in  the  steeple  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  bell  that  is  about  to  be  fixed  in 
said  steeple.’’30 

The  Ecclesiastical  Society  had  ordered  that  the  “stone 
meeting-house  shall  front  the  south,  and  on  the  main  road,” 
with  four  doors  for  entrance;  one  in  the  east  end,  one  in  the 
west  end,  one  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  and  one  in  the 
center  of  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The  pulpit  was 

27 Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  52.  Ibid.,  p.  114.  “Voted 
that  the  Bellman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  turn  over  the  bell  when  he  is 
ringing  it.” 

"s  Dr.  Bela  Farnham  was  born  in  Killingworth,  March  15,  1770,  and  died 
in  East  Haven,  January  15,  1857.  He  studied  medicine  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Todd,  of  East  Guilford  (now  Madison).  In  January, 

1 7Q3,  he  moved  to  East  Haven,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1829.  He  was  married  to  Anna  Morris  in  November,  1797. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  which  drew  up  the  Constitution 
of  1818,  and  was  several  times  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature. 
For  forty  years  he  was  town  clerk  in  East  Haven.  During  a  revival  in 
the  pastorate  of  Reverend  Saul  Clark  he  united  with  the  church.  In  January 
1832,  he  was  elected  Deacon.  See  Obituary  Discourse,  delivered  at  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Bela  Farnham,  in  the  First  Church  in  East  Haven,  January 
18,  1857,  by  Reverend  D.  W.  Havens. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Bela  Farnham  appears  with  striking  frequency  in  the 
church  and  ecclesiastical  society  records  from  1810  till  his  death  in  1857. 
Practically  all  the  church  offices,  except  that  of  Pastor,  were  held  by  him 
at  one  time  or  another. 

28  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  37.  The  only  inscription  on  the  bell  is  “Fenton  and 
Cochran,  New  Haven,  1798.”  A  year  after  it  was  hung  it  announced  with 
mournful  toll  the  death  of  the  great  Washington.  In  April,  1865,  it  was 
tolled  at  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  and  in  1923  it  was  tolled  at  the 
death  of  President  Harding. 

0  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  54. 
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elevated  against  the  north  wall,  and  directly  in  front  of  it  was 
a  wide  aisle  leading  to  the  main  entrance  on  the  south  side. 
Parallel  with  the  wide  aisle  in  the  center  were  two  smaller 
aisles,  one  on  either  side;  and  running  the  length  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  were  two  intersecting  aisles.  There  was  a  long  gal¬ 
lery31  across  the  south,  east  and  west  sides,  the  stairways  being 
in  the  southeast  and  northeast  corners.  The  pulpit  in  the 
center  of  the  north  side  was  practically  on  a  level  with  the 
galleries.  Above  the  pulpit,  like  a  canopy,  was  a  sounding 
board,  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  an  iron  rod.  The  pews 
closely  resembled  boxes.  Each  family  would  enter  its  own 
pew  and  close  the  door,  the  parents  and  older  children  sitting 
so  as  to  face  the  minister,  while  the  smaller  children  sat  in 
front  facing  their  elders.  The  walls  were  so  high  that  the 
little  children  could  not  see  out,  and  only  the  heads  of  the 
grown-ups  could  be  seen  from  other  pews.  The  only  means 
of  heating  the  building  in  winter  time  were  small  footstoves 
containing  hot  coals,  which  were  brought  in  by  each  family 
and  used  primarily  for  the  women  and  children. 

The  parishioners  came  from  all  directions,  and  many  from 
quite  a  distance.  Sabbath  Day  houses  were  erected  about  the 
church  to  accommodate  both  horses  and  people.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  one  room,  in  which  there  was  a  large  fire  place. 
The  people  came  early  in  the  morning  and  built  the  fire,  stabled 
their  horses,  and  arranged  the  lunches  which  they  had  brought 

11  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  33.  “The  galleries  of  the  meeting-house  were  not 
furnished  with  seats,  except  such  as  had  been  extemporized  of  the  roughest 
materials  by  the  singers  themselves.  After  submitting  for  several  months  to 
this  inconvenience,  they  petitioned  for  better  accommodations.  In  response, 
the  society  coolly  ‘Voted,  that  the  singers  should  have  liberty  to  make  seats 
around  the  gallery,  upon  their  own  cost.’  But,  with  characteristic  sensitive¬ 
ness,  this  action  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  singers.  The-  society  receded, 
and  ‘voted  to  build  two  seats  round  the  gallery  for  the  singers ;  and  that 
the  singers  that  carry  the  tenor  should  sit  at  the  east  end  of  the  first,  or 
front  gallery,  and  the  base  at  the  south  end  of  the  west  gallery,  the  treble 
at  the  north  end  of  the  east  gallery.’  This  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  all  parties.” 
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along.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service32  they  would 
repair  to  their  warm  room  and  partake  of  refreshments,  so 
that  by  two  o'clock,  when  the  afternoon  service  commenced, 
they  were  ready  to  re-enter  their  cold  pews.  In  the  summer 
time  the  people  living  far  away  would  journey  bare-footed, 
carrying  their  shoes  and  stockings  over  their  shoulders,  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  meeting-house,  when  they  would 
stop  and  clothe  their  pedal  extremities. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  stone  meeting-house  had  been 
dedicated  the  colonists  were  in  open  revolt  against  the  mother 
country.  Connecticut,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  neighbors, 
entered  immediately  into  the  conflict  and  during  the  entire 
seven  years  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Numerous  expeditions,  both  military  and  naval,  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  harass  the  enemy  and  bring  succor  to  those  who 
were  in  the  fighting  areas,  while  munitions  of  war  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  copious  quantities  for  all  the  Continental  soldiers. 
Massachusetts  was  the  only  colony  that  furnished  more  troops 
to  the  armies  of  Washington. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  on  April  19,  1775,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  Paul  Revere’s  famous  midnight  ride,  was  the  beginning 

82  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  38.  “If  the  congregation  that  worshiped  in  the  ‘Old 
Stone  Meeting-house,’  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  did  not  enjoy  good 
singing,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  large  choir,  or  of  choristers  qualified  to 
lead  it.  In  1799,  no  less  than  four  choristers  were  appointed,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  six.  They  were  all  men,  and  therefore,  could  not,  as  might 
have  been  surmised,  officiate  as  leader  of  the  several  parts  of  the  harmony. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  they  all  officiated  at  the  same  time,  or  by  rotation. 
Such  an  arrangement  appears  strange  at  the  present  day,  when  a  paid 
quartet  is  considered  sufficient  to  perform  this  important  part  of  the  services 
of  public  worship.  Unless  the  disposition  and  habits  of  choir  singers  have 
undergone  an  entire  change  since  that  time,  such  an  arrangement  could  not 
be  of  long  continuance.  That  it  was  not,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
next  year  but  a  single  chorister  was  appointed,  and  it  is  significant  that  he 
was  altogether  a  different  person  from  any  of  the  six  who  had  been  chosen 
to  fill  the  office  the  previous  year.  In  connection  with  his  appointment,  the 
society  authorized  the  committee  ‘to  purchase  a  Pitch-pipe,  for  the  use  of 
the  chorister.’  For  many  years  this  was  the  only  instrument  allowed  in  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  New  England.” 
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of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  news  of  the  battle  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  colonies,  causing  tense  excitement 
everywhere.  The  reports  reached  New  Haven  at  noon  on 
the  twentieth,  throwing  the  city  into  a  great  uproar.  Benedict 
Arnold,  a  Captain  in  the  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  immediately 
ordered  his  company  to  assemble  on  the  Green,  where  he 
addressed  the  men  with  a  fervid  and  vehement  patriotism, 
offering  to  lead  them  to  Boston  to  assist  their  brethren  in 
driving  out  the  foe.  A  majority  readily  volunteered  for 
active  service,  and  their  numbers  were  speedily  augmented  by 
the  more  adventurous  students  of  Yale  College.  The  next 
morning  Captain  Arnold  called  upon  the  officials  of  New 
Haven  for  ammunition,  but  his  demands  were  refused  because 
they  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  orders  to  come  through  the 
regular  channels.  Marching  his  men  to  the  place  where  the 
selectmen  were  holding  their  meeting,  he  demanded  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  keys  to  the  powder  house  be  sur¬ 
rendered  at  once  or  he  would  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
magazine.  The  keys  were  surrendered,  and  after  securing 
sufficient  ammunition  the  first  body  of  troops  from  Connecticut 
to  enlist  in  the  Revolution  was  on  its  way  to  Cambridge. 

The  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  were 
largely  with  the  patriots,  only  about  one  quarter  being  Tories. 
All  through  the  Revolution  the  colony  gave  its  support,  both 
in  men  and  money,  to  the  cause  of  independence,  although 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war  the  scenes  of  actual  fighting 
were  elsewhere.  In  1779  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Commander  of 
the  British  troops,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  organized 
a  campaign  into  Connecticut  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
Major  General  William  Tryon,  in  command  of  3,000  well 
equipped  troops,  and  a  fleet,  manned  by  2,000  sailors  and 
marines,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Collier,  arrived 
off  Huntington,  Long  Island,  on  July  3.  The  people  in  New 
Haven  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  fleet,  not  knowing  that 
their  town  was  its  destination  until  it  had  passed  Stratford. 
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About  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  July  4,  a  signal  gun  was 
bred  announcing  that  the  fleet  was  entering  the  harbor. 

On  the  following  morning  at  five  o’clock  the  First  Division, 
commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Garth,  landed  at  Savin  Rock 
and  marched  to  the  West  Haven  Green;  and  at  eight  o’clock 
the  Second  Division,  under  the  command  of  General  Tryon  33 
started  for  the  East  Haven  shore.  A  company  of  about  fifty 
villagers,  led  by  Captains  Josiah  Bradley  and  Amos  Morris,34 
were  assembled  at  Morris  Point,  where  they  had  concealed  a 
field  piece ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boats  from  the  ships  were  within 
range  they  opened  fire,  causing  the  invaders  to  divide,  one 
part  of  the  division  finally  making  a  landing  not  far  from  Black 
Rock,  and  the  other  at  a  point  to  the  eastward.  The  main 
body  of  East  Haven  patriots  was  assembled  on  Beacon  Hill, 
where  Fort  Wooster  Park  is  now  located,  and  to  them  the 
advance  guard  retreated.  There  a  pitched  battle  took  place. 
After  offering  a  stubborn  resistance  the  East  Haveners  were 
driven  back,  fighting  as  they  retired,  and  making  the  enemy 
pay  dearly  for  every  inch  of  ground. 

As  soon  as  Beacon  Hill  was  taken  and  occupied,  General 
Tryon  made  it  his  headquarters,  and  the  patriots  slowly 
retreated  to  the  high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Foxon  and 
Saltonstall  hills,  where  they  prepared  to  make  a  final  stand. 
General  Tryon35  immediately  dispatched  a  detachment  to  take 

33  The  Second  Division  consisted  of  about  1,500  men — the  Twenty-third 
Regiment,  the  Hessian  Landgrave,  King’s  American  Regiment.  See  C.  H. 
Townshend,  British  Invasion  of  New  Haven,  pp.  6-8;  also  Rev.  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  Invasion  of  New  Haven  by  British  Troops,  July  5,  1779,  in  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  30-92. 

34  Chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the  Old  Stone  Church. 

D.  W.  Havens,  p.  32.  A  few  months  before  General  Tryon  made  his 
appearance  in  the  New  Haven  harbor,  General  LaFayette,  who  had  been 
assisting  General  John  Sullivan  in  the  defense  of  Rhode  Island,  marched 
with  his  regiment  through  East  Haven,  encamping  for  a  few  days  on  the 
Green.  He  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  Washington  in  New  Jersey,  there 
to  assist  in  the  operations  against  General  Howe.  In  1824  he  revisited  East 
Haven  to  see  the  place  where  he  and  his  army  had  encamped. 
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possession  of  East  Haven.  Meeting  with  obstinate  resistance 
all  the  way,  the  invaders  finally  reached  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
which  had  been  the  rallying  place  of  the  patriots,  and  were 
only  too  glad  to  find  a  moment’s  protection  within  its  massive 
hall.  They  confiscated  the  communion  silverware  and  did 
such  other  damage  as  they  could  before  retreating  to  the  main 
body  of  troops  on  Beacon  Hill.  On  the  next  day  the  British 
occupation  came  to  an  end,  General  Tryon  having  found  too 
many  difficulties  and  too  pertinacious  opposition  to  continue 
the  invasion.  Before  leaving,  however,  several  homes  and 
fields  of  grain  were  burned,  the  total  loss  of  which  was  about 
$2 5, ooo. 30  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  stopped  and  devas¬ 
tated  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  leaving  smoking  ruins  in  place 
of  comfortable  homes  and  well-tilled  fields.  The  invasion  of 
Connecticut  did  not  aid  the  British  cause  in  any  way,  while  it 
did  increase  the  sufferings  of  war. 

With  ardor  and  conviction  the  Congregational  clergy  sup¬ 
ported  the  patriot  cause  during  the  struggle  for  independence ; 
and  the  pastor  of  the  East  Haven  Church  was  no  exception.37 


Commissioners  estimated 

each  person’s 

loss  as  follows : 

£ 

s 

d 

Amos  Morris . 

.  1,235 

15 

4 

John  Woodward . 

.  838 

1 7 

3 

John  Woodward,  Jr.  . . . 

.  740 

19 

11 

Elam  Luddington  . 

.  408 

6 

hy 

/ 

Joseph  Tuttle . 

.  79 

9 

5 

Jacob  &  Abijah  Pardee  . 

.  402 

8 

2 

Jehiel  Forbes  . 

.  173 

13 

1 

Mary  Pardee  . 

.  134 

14 

0 

Mary  &  Lydia  Pardee  . . 

.  40 

8 

4 

Noah  Tucker . 

.  99 

1 7 

4 

Total 

4U54 

9 

5 

Gordon  Bradley  lost  £66,  his  sloop  having  been  burned. 

— C.  H.  Townshend,  The  British  Invasion  of  New  Haven,  p.  20. 

37  See  The  Connecticut  Journal  and  New  Haven  Post-Boy,  New  Haven, 
April  12,  1775.  “We  are  informed  from  the  parish  of  East  Haven,  that 
last  week,  the  women  of  the  parish,  in  imitation  of  the  generous  and  laudable 
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In  his  thanksgiving  sermon,  in  1762,  he  declared,  “The  first 
that  I  would  remark  upon  is  the  happy  accession  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  King  George  the  Third, 
upon  the  British  throne,  who  so  largely  possesses  the  virtues 
of  his  royal  grandfather;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  our  joy  and 
rejoicing,  at  this  day,  that  we  have  one  who  has  so  much  of 
the  amiable  character  of  young  Josiah  upon  the  throne;  who 
has  manifested  so  much  regard  for  the  Protestant  interest  and 
religion,  and  has  discovered  so  much  zeal  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  immorality,  and  profaneness,  by  his  royal  proclamation, 
which  forebodes  his  reign  to  be  auspicious  for  our  nation  and 
land.”38 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  preach  in  strenuous 
opposition  to  King  George  the  Third,  calling  him  “a  prince 
whose  character  was  marked  by  every  act  that  may  define  a 
tyrant.”39  When  the  British  evacuated  Boston  he  exclaimed 
from  his  pulpit,  “A  year  of  jubilee !  Angels  announced  the 
joyous  tidings.  Prisoners  leaped  to  loose  their  chains.  Joy 
sparkled  in  every  eye,  pleasure  sat  on  every  countenance,  and 
the  tender  gushing  tear  bedewed  many  a  cheek.  Such  emo¬ 
tions,  such  raptures,  were  never  known  before!  O,  Boston, 
how  great  thy  salvation !  Let  not  extortion  mark  thy  char¬ 
acter!  Henceforth  live  grateful  in  the  rare  but  glorious 
exercise  of  righteousness  and  love.”40 

During  those  chaotic  years  of  that  critical  period  which 

example  of  the  societies  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  presented  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Street,  of  said  parish,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  run  of 
well  spun  linen  yarn,  which  was  greatly  received  by  the  family;  and  the 
generous  guests,  after  some  refreshment  and  taking  a  few  dishes  of  coffee, 
agreeable  to  the  plan  of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  that  society 
unanimously  and  fixedly  adheres,  dispersed  with  a  cheerfulness  that  bespoke 
that  they  could  be  well  pleased  without  a  sip  from  that  baneful  and  exotic 
herb  (tea),  which  ought  not  so  much  as  once  more  be  named  among  the 
friends  of  American  Liberty.” 

38  Reverend  Owen  Street,  address  on  Nicholas  Street,  in  East  Haven,  1874. 
Found  in  pamphlet  by  D.  W.  Havens,  Centennial  Discourse. 

38  Ibid. 

40  Ibid. 
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followed  the  war  of  independence  Mr.  Street  gave  his  unstinted 
energies  toward  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  When 
Daniel  Shays  agitated  and  led  a  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Congregational  ministers  upheld  the  government  with  striking 
unanimity.  They  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  to  supplant  the  inadequate  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  rendered  invaluable  service  in  moulding  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  With  the  development  of  the  party  sys¬ 
tem  in  1792  they  were  the  first  to  align  themselves  with  the 
Federalists,  and  by  1795  they  constituted  the  leading  influence 
in  the  party  of  Hamilton  and  Washington.41  Until  the  Whigs 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Federalists  the  Congregational 
Church  maintained  a  most  intimate  connection  with  politics 
in  Connecticut  and,  in  fact,  throughout  all  New  England. 
Ministers  delivered  sermons  on  political  subjects  and  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  their  intense  partisanship.  In  practically  every 
church  the  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  Days  was  a  political  dis¬ 
sertation,  and  during  Jefferson’s  administration  abuses  were 
heaped  upon  him  personally  for  his  heretical  religious  opin¬ 
ions.42  Connecticut  was  probably  the  foremost  state  in  which 
such  practices  occurred.  The  clergy  were  most  violent  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  President  and  all  connected  with  him;  to 
them  Jeffersonianism  was  anathema.  A  minister  in  Branford, 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  his  brethren,  called  Mr. 
Jefferson  “a  debauchee,  an  infidel,  and  a  liar.”  The  feeling 
was  quite  general  that  those  who  were  not  Federalists  were 
infidels,  and  the  defeat  of  John  Adams  in  1800  was  a  “punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  people.”43 

All  during  the  years  of  theological  wrangling,  devastating 
war,  and  political  instability,  East  Haven  endeavored  to  become 
a  town.  In  those  days  the  church  was  so  intricately  bound 
up  with  the  civil  government  that  the  affairs  of  one  were,  in 

41  W.  A.  Robinson,  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  New  England,  p.  130;  also 
R.  J.  Purcell,  Connecticut  in  Transition,  pp.  231-330. 

42  Ibid. 

48  American  Mercury,  June  14,  1804. 
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fact,  the  affairs  of  the  other.  The  leaders  in  the  church  were 
also  the  leaders  in  the  village  administration;  and  the  pastor 
was  preeminently  the  salient  figure  in  both,  although  rarely  an 
office  holder.  Church  and  village  persisted  in  their  efforts  to 
win  town  government  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century  before  their  petitions  were  finally  granted  and  victory 
was  won. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  July,  1785,  according  to 
the  grant  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Street 
asked  the  invocation  and  preached  a  sermon  on  Psalm  CXXII, 
3,  7,  8,  9.  Henceforth  New  Haven  and  East  Haven  have 
gone  their  respective  ways  independent  of  each  other,  save 
only  as  territorial  propinquity  has  welded  their  interests.44 

Within  just  a  few  years  another  denomination  made  its 
initial  appearance  in  New  England.  Jesse  Lee,  the  apostle  of 
the  Methodists,  began  to  preach  in  Connecticut  in  1789,45 
Spending  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  in  the  state, 
he  preached  in  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  Reading, 
Hartford,  Canaan,  and  in  numerous  of  the  smaller  towns. 
His  labors  were  quite  prolific,  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but 
elsewhere,  for  in  a  very  few  years  his  denomination  appeared 
in  all  sections  of  New  England.  In  September  of  the  year 
in  which  he  preached  in  Connecticut  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  organized  at  Stratford,  and  others  were  not  long  in  fol- 

44  While  the  East  Haveners  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  become  a 
town  an  interesting  incident  occurred,  which  was  later  recorded  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Dodd  in  his  Register.  “The  people  of  the  Village  kept  large  flocks  of 
geese;  many  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  Furnace  pond,  and  frequently 
passed  over  to  the  Governor’s  farm.  (Governor  Saltonstall.)  The  Governor 
being  vexed  with  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  proclaimed  a  defensive  war, 
attacked  and  routed  the  feathered  army,  making  a  great  slaughter  among 
them.  The  owners  of  the  geese  thought  that  this  was  a  ‘cruel  and  unneces¬ 
sary  war,’  and  were,  in  turn,  greatly  offended.  And  such  was  the  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  that  at  the  next  election  for 
Governor,  not  a  single  vote  from  East  Haven  appeared  for  Saltonstall.” 
S.  Dodd,  p.  43. 

45  J.  M.  Buckley,  The  Methodists ,  pp.  260-64. 
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lowing.  The  circuits  of  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Litch¬ 
field  were  established  in  1790,  and  the  traveling  ministers 
began  to  make  their  rounds  to  win  converts.  The  growth  of 
Methodism  in  the  state  has  been  very  rapid,  its  strength 
continuing  to  increase  to  the  present  day. 

While  Connecticut  Congregationalism  closely  resembled 
Presbyterianism  in  both  doctrine  and  polity,  and  the  churches 
were  often  called  Presbyterian  by  the  laity  and  clergy,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  itself  has  never  been  very  formidable 
in  the  state.  From  1766  to  1775  annual  assemblies  were  held 
jointly  by  representatives  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Synods  and  the  Association  of  Connecticut.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight  took  the  initiative 
in  making  arrangements  between  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  and  the  Connecticut  General  Association,  to  the 
effect  that  each  body  agreed  to  be  represented  by  its  delegates 
in  all  annual  meetings  of  either  denomination.  In  1774  they 
made  the  agreement  that  the  delegates  should  have  full  voting 
power.  The  Associations  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire  soon  made  similar  arrangements  with  the 
Presbyterians.  In  May,  1801,  the  “Plan  of  Union”  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
providing  that  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  would 
not  compete  in  their  home  missionary  enterprises;  but  where 
the  Presbyterians  were  first  on  the  field  with  the  majority  of 
communicants  the  Congregationalists  would  unite  with  them, 
giving  loyal  adherence  to  their  polity  ;  and  where  the  Con¬ 
gregationalists  were  established  the  Presbyterians  would  unite 
with  them.  The  “Plan  of  Union”  continued  in  operation 
until  the  conservative  elements  among  the  Presbyterians  nulli¬ 
fied  it  in  the  meeting  of  their  General  Assembly,  in  1837. 
The  liberal  Presbyterians,  however,  continued  to  abide  by  it 
until  it  was  repudiated  by  the  Congregationalists  in  the  Albany 
Convention,  in  1852.  Undoubtedly  the  Presbyterians  bene- 
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fited  by  the  “Plan  of  Union” ;  for  it  gave  to  them  the  control 
of  the  Middle  West,  although  it  preserved  New  England  for 
the  Congregationalists. 

The  Revolutionary  War  and  the  subsequent  critical  period 
greatly  depreciated  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  and  Mr. 
Street  found  himself  unable  to  support  his  large  family  on  his 
meagre  income.  As  a  last  resort  he  petitioned  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Society  for  an  increase  in  salary,  which,  after  considerable 
debate,  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  £20  annually.46  Such 
generosity  greatly  provoked  some  of  the  more  conservative 
members  of  the  parish,  “and  having  been  displeased  on  some 
other  account,”  they  withdrew  and  organized  an  Episcopal 
Church.47 

After  fifty-one  years  in  the  Gospel  Ministry,  all  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  East  Haven  Church,  Mr.  Street  passed  away 
on  October  8,  1806,  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 

46  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  112. 

47  “East  Haven,  31st  March,  1788.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Society 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called,  legally  warned,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Tuttle,  in  said  East  Haven,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  on  Monday,  31st 
March,  1788 ;  the  subscribers,  members  of  said  Church  or  Society,  under 
the  kind  patronage  of  the  Reverend  Bela  Hubbard,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
of  New  Haven,  being  present,  who  willingly  and  cheerfully  accepted  us 
under  his  care  and  patronage,  proceeded  to  the  usual  and  necessary  business 
of  choosing  the  needful  and  customary  parish  officers  in  said  Society  of 
East  Haven.  Accordingly,  voted  John  Bird  to  be  clerk  of  said  Society; 
and  being  duly  sworn,  upon  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  oath  of  office,  according 
to  law — also  voted,  Captain  Samuel  Barnes,  Moderator,  John  Bird,  Clerk, 
Samuel  Tuttle,  James  Pardee,  Church  Wardens; — Jehiel  Forbes,  Captain 
Stephen  Thompson,  Jun.,  Ichabod  Bishop,  Vestrymen.  At  the  same  time 
voted  for  five  Vestrymen,  but  that  only  three  shall  be  a  quorum,  with  full 
power  and  authority,  as  the  five  by  vote  elected.” 

“Let  this  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  wras  present  at  the  above- 
mentioned  meeting,  and  that  the  above-mentioned  persons  were  approved  of 
in  their  several  respective  offices  to  which  they  were  appointed. 

Witness  my  hand,  31st  day  of  March,  1788. 

Bela  Hubbard, 

Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.” 

See  S.  Dodd,  East  Haven  Register,  pp.  69-70. 
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tion.  He  had  been  a  hard  worker  and  a  faithful  servant. 
Through  all  the  turmoil  of  his  time  he  held  his  people  to  the 
faith,  preventing  any  tendency  to  split,  only  to  allow  discord 
to  enter  the  parish  because  of  his  intense  patriotism.  He  wrote 
and  dated  all  of  his  sermons,  the  total  numbering  over  two 
thousand ;  and  frequently  he  exchanged  pulpits  with  neigh¬ 
boring  ministers.48  In  1778  he  preached  the  election  sermon 
before  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Northford.  His 
sermons  were  fairly  brief  and  many  were  highly  doctrinal.49 
He  seemed  to  delight  in  discussing  theological  subjects,  proba- 

48  A  memorandum  among  Mr.  Street’s  papers  shows  the  following 


exchanges : 

Milford  . April  5th,  1772. 

“  . April  25th,  1781. 

Derby  . June  20th,  1772. 

Amity  . April  nth,  1773. 

“  . March  13th,  1785. 

West  Haven  . June  13th,  1773. 

“  . Oct.  9th,  1791. 

Stratford  . April  26th,  1781. 

Chapel,  Yale  College . April  15th,  1781. 

“  “  . March  16th,  1783. 

Brick  Haven,  or  Brick  House . 1782. 

“  “  . March  13th,  1791. 

Fair  Haven . Nov.  10th,  1782. 

“  . March  16th,  1785. 

White  Haven  . June  10th,  1785. 

Chapel  . May  1st,  1785. 

“  . June,  1789. 

New  Lebanon . June  5th,  1785. 

North  Haven  . July  24th,  1785. 

Titicut  . 1785- 

Branford,  Mr.  Atwater,  monthly  meeting . May,  1791 

Chapel  . . ..June  3d,  1792. 


— See  Owen  Street,  p.  65  in  D.  W.  Havens,  Centennial  Discourse,  1874. 

40  A  sermon,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  Yale  Library.  The 
American  People  acting  over  the  Part  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  thereby  impeding  their  entrance  into  Canaan's  Rest:  or,  The 
Human  Heart  discovering  itself  under  trials.  Preached  in  Fast  Haven, 
1777,  and  occasionally  at  Branford. 
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bly  because  he  had  the  ability  to  do  so  with  clearness  and 
simplicity  and  to  propound  his  convictions  in  an  interesting 
manner.50 

The  following  eulogy  appeared  in  The  Connecticut  Journal 
the  week  after  his  death  : 

“The  uninterrupted  peace  of  a  flock,  through  a  ministry  of 
half  a  century,  is  an  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  pastor.  Uniting  sound  discretion  with  a  meek 
and  benevolent  spirit,  his  public  and  private  instructions  were 
always  seasonable  .  .  .  He  was  gentle  towards  all,  as  a 
father  cherishes  his  children.” 

On  his  tombstone  was  inscribed :  “In  his  Ministry  he  was  a 
faithful  and  wise  servant:  sound  in  the  Faith,  pacific,  friendly 
and  hospitable : — In  Conversation,  cheerful  and  inoffensive : 
In  his  relations  kind  and  faithful ;  And  in  friendship  invio¬ 
lable.”51 

50  An  outline  of  one  of  Mr.  Street’s  sermons,  the  text  being  Hosea  II,  14, 
15:  “Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness, 
and  speak  comfortably  unto  her.  And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from 
thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope:  and  she  shall  sing 
there,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she  came  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

“1.  God’s  method  with  sinners  is  an  alluring  method. 

2.  Those  whom  he  designs  for  the  objects  of  his  mercy  and  grace,  he 
brings  into  a  wilderness  of  inward  or  outward  trials. 

3.  It  is  in  this  wilderness  that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  speak  com¬ 
fortably  to  them. 

4.  That  when  God  speaks  comfortably  to  them,  he  frequently  comes  with 
some  present,  real  evidences  of  his  love  to  them. 

5.  Troubles  not  only  go  before  mercies,  but  are  doors  of  hope  to  let  in 
mercies,  as  the  valley  of  Achor  was  to  Israel. 

6.  That  our  deliverance  from  outward  trouble  and  bondage,  but  especially 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  is  enough  to  make  us  sing  for  joy.”  See 
Owen  Street,  in  D.  W.  Haven’s  Centennial  Discourse,  p.  66. 

61  F.  B.  Dexter,  Vol.  II,  pp.  271-3. 

Mr.  Street  owned  a  negro  slave,  Tom,  who  used  to  come  and  say,  “Master, 
1  wish  I  could  be  free!”  and  the  reply  always  was,  “You  may  be  free  any 
day,  Tom,  if  you  will  let  me  draw  up  a  writing  that  shall  clear  me  from 
the  obligation  to  take  care  of  you  when  you  are  old  and  can  earn  nothing.” 
This  answer  always  satisfied  Tom,  but  he  never  accepted  the  offer.  See 
Owen  Street,  in  D.  W.  Havens’  Centennial  Discourse ,  p.  70. 
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Saul  Clark  and  Stephen  Dodd. 

The  East  Haveners,  knowing  the  difficulties  confronting 
them  in  finding  a  suitable  young  man  whose  theology  was 
sufficiently  conservative,  began  to  look  around  for  a  pastor. 
They  were  proud  of  their  traditions,  having  had  but  two 
ministers  in  a  century,  and  they  wanted  a  young  man  to  come 
and  settle  with  them  in  the  work,  duplicating,  if  possible,  the 
pastorates  of  his  worthy  predecessors.  The  Reverend  Saul 
Clark,1  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1805, 
had  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpit  during  Mr.  Street’s  last 
illness,  and  the  people  were  most  favorably  impressed  with 
him.  At  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  meeting  on  June  29,  1807, 
it  was  “voted  that  we  wish  for  to  have  Mr.  Clark  continue 
to  preach  with  us  six  Sabbaths  from  this  date  on  probation 
for  settlement,  should  the  Society  and  Mr.  Clark  be  agreed  on 
terms  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  that  time."2  The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  July  27,  and  Mr.  Clark 
had  so  won  his  way  into  the  affections  of  the  church  members 
that  they  decided  to  give  him  a  call  “for  to  settle  in  the  Gospel 

3  Rev.  Saul  Clark  was  born  in  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  December  12, 
1780.  After  his  graduation  from  Williams  College  in  1805  with  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree,  he  studied  theology  with  the  Reverend  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.D., 
of  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  His  first  pastorate  was  East  Haven. 
In  1808  he  received  the  honorary  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Yale  College. 
He  was  married  on  September  n,  1808,  to  Miss  Amy  Bradley  of  East  Haven, 
a  member  of  his  own  congregation.  See  Leonard  Abram  Bradley,  Descend¬ 
ants  of  Isaac  Bradley ,  p.  11 7.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Miss  Bradley  appar¬ 
ently  lacked  the  sedate  and  dignified  qualities  so  essential  in  a  minister’s  wife, 
and  when  the  bans  were  published  from  the  pulpit  by  a  neighboring  minister 
with  whom  Mr.  Clark  had  exchanged  for  the  occasion,  the  brother  of  the 
bride-to-be,  being  present  in  the  congregation,  called  out  from  where  he  was 
sitting,  “She  is  no  more  fitted  to  be  a  minister’s  wife  than  a  chestnut  burr 
is  for  an  eye-stone.”  The  timely  warning,  however,  did  not  greatly  influence 
Mr.  Clark,  for  in  due  time  the  wedding  was  performed. 

2  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  130. 
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Ministry  with  us,  and  that  if  Mr.  Clark  should  agree  to  settle 
with  us  we  do  agree  for  to  give  him  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  annually  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  supply 
the  pulpit.”3 

After  several  exchanges  of  communications,  the  society  per¬ 
sisting  in  urging  an  acceptance  and  the  candidate  hesitating 
because  of  the  limited  pecuniary  remuneration,  an  agreement 
was  reached  and  the  call  accepted  by  the  following  letter : 

“To  the  Church  and  Society  of  East  Haven:  Gentlemen: 

Having  received  a  Call  from  you  to  settle  in  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  after  a  long  delay  and  after  experiencing  many  diffi¬ 
culties  upon  the  subject,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  communi¬ 
cate  an  answer.  Being  sensible  that  the  important  work  to 
which  you  have  called  me  is  not  only  arduous  and  extremely 
accountable  on  my  part,  but  that  it  involves  your  Spiritual  and 
Eternal  interest,  I  have  taken  the  subject  in  the  most  deliberate, 
serious  and  prayerful  consideration.  After  much  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject,  and  altho  in  consequence  of  many 
unjust  observations  I  have  experienced  the  most  painful  emo¬ 
tions;  yet  considering  the  uncommon  anxiety  which  many 
seem  to  have  that  I  should  stay  with  you,  I  have  finally  con¬ 
cluded  to  accept  the  Call  which  you  unanimously  gave  me,  and 
devote  myself  to  you  in  administration  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  who  controlleth  all 
events  grant  that  this  acceptance  may  be  to  the  Glory  of  his 
holy  Name  and  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls  of  Men.  May  he 
who  ordaineth  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck¬ 
lings  both  dispose  and  enable  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its 
power  and  purity,  and  thus  while  you  hear  with  candor,  faith 
and  love,  may  I  become  the  instrument  of  the  Eternal  Salva¬ 
tion  of  your  Souls,  and  while  I  am  faithful  to  your  Souls  may 
I  not  myself  become  a  castaway;  but  on  the  contrary,  may  we 
unitedly  embrace  the  Lord  and  walk  together  as  heirs  of  the 
grace  of  life,  and  thus  become  prepared  for  the  More  Noble 
worship  of  God  in  glory  forever.  Amen. 

East  Haven,  Dec.  14,  1807. 

Saul  Clark.”4 

9  Ibid. 

*  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  132. 
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All  during  the  protracted  correspondence  extending  from 
the  latter  part  of  June  until  December  14,  Mr.  Clark  continued 
to  supply  the  pulpit,  and  as  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  arrangements  were  speedily  made  for  his  ordination. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Council  met  and  examined  the  candidate  in 
the  afternoon  of  January  13,  1808,  and  finding  him  worthy 
and  well  qualified  proceeded  that  evening  with  the  ordaining 
service.  Reverend  Vinson  Gould,  of  Southampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  preached  the  sermon5 ;  Reverend  John  Foot,  of 
Cheshire,  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Reverend  John  Elliott, 
of  East  Guilford,  extended  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship.6 

Mr.  Clark  had  studied  theology  with  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Lathrop,  D.D.,  of  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  had 
come  to  East  Haven  to  begin  his  labors  in  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try.  He  was  a  young  man  of  very  decided  views,  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker,  and  an  enthusiastic  preacher.  In  theology 
he  was  an  “Old  Light,”  although  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy 

5  The  sermon  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society.  The  text 
was  Hebrews  XIII :  17.  A  brief  outline  will  show  the  progress  of  thought. 

I.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  made  watchmen  by  the  appointment  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

II.  Jesus  Christ  teaches  those  who  watch  for  souls,  what  truths  to 
publish. 

III.  Ministers,  to  be  approved  of  God,  must  watch  for  souls,  by  stating 
to  men  their  true  characters,  and  by  warning  them  of  errors  and 
dangers. 

IV.  Ministers  are  under  obligation  to  warn  the  wicked,  and  to  preach  as 
Christ  hath  commanded,  on  penalty  of  losing  their  own  souls,  and 
being  chargeable  with  the  blood  of  souls  of  their  hearers. 

V.  Ministers  and  people  must  die  and  give  account  for  themselves. 
Ministers  can  expect  salvation  on  the  same  terms  with  their  hearers. 

8  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  141-2.  Those  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  council  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  were 
Reverend  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.D.,  of  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Rev¬ 
erend  T.  W.  Bray,  of  North  Guilford,  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale 
College,  Reverend  Noah  Williston,  of  West  Haven,  Reverend  Benjamin 
Trumbull,  D.D.,  of  North  Haven,  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  of  Western  Connecticut, 
Rev.  Mr.  Allison  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hide,  of  Hamden,  Rev.  Samuel  Merwin 
and  Rev.  Moses  Stewart,  of  New  Haven,  and  the  ministers  of  the  churches 
in  the  New  Haven  Consociation. 
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with  revivals.  In  fact,  his  entire  incumbency  in  the  Stone 
Meeting  House  was  marked  by  strenuous  evangelistic  activity.7 
A  series  of  revivals  began  immediately  after  his  ordination, 
and  save  for  occasional  recesses  for  gathering  the  harvest  they 
continued  for  several  years.8 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  many 
changes  in  the  political,  economic,  and  religious  situation  in 
the  country.  The  Democratic-Republican  party  had  been  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  election  of  1800,  placing  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  presidency,  and  virtually  crushing  the  power  of  the  defeated 
Federalists.  It  was  freely  and  generally  predicted  by  the 
Federalist  constituency,  particularly  in  New  England  where 
the  elections  had  gone  in  favor  of  John  Adams,  that  the  nation 
would  speedily  go  to  rack  and  ruin  under  the  domination  of 
the  Jeffersonian  party. 

In  matters  of  religion  the  controversy  between  the  liberal 
and  reactionary  elements  was  still  going  on.  The  Univer- 
salists  were  withdrawing  and  establishing  their  own  denomina¬ 
tion,  while  the  Unitarians  were  to  continue  their  warfare  in 
the  Congregational  order  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more. 
The  “New  Lights,’’  long  since  in  control  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  Connecticut,  were  aggressively  promulgating 
their  doctrines  and  rapidly  eliminating  the  “Old  Lights”  from 
the  arena. 

During  the  Revolution  and  the  years  immediately  following, 
the  churches  of  New  England  suffered  a  decided  spiritual 
retrogression,  probably  reaching  a  lower  morality  than  ever 
before.  After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  revivals 
began  here  and  there,  giving  religion  a  new  life.  Though 
local  in  character  and  without  great  leaders  like  Whitfield  and 
Edwards,  the  revivals  occurred  sporadically  from  1781,  when 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  experienced  a  rejuvenation,  until 

7  Numerous  revivals  occurred  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  after  Mr.  Clark’s 
pastorate:  1821,  1831,  1843,  1852,  1858,  1866,  1871.  See  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  53. 

6  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  41. 
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1858.  It  was  a  most  unusual  series  of  religious  awakenings,9 
consistently  carried  on  and  without  the  ecstasies  and  hysterical 
sobbing,  swooning  and  fainting,  that  prevailed  during  the 
itineracy  of  Whitfield  and  his  disciples.  In  1802  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  stirred  to  heights  of 
spiritual  exaltation  beyond  all  reasonable  expectations,  and  the 
latent  spirituality  of  the  students  and  faculty  in  Yale  College 
was  roused  to  a  point  entirely  unknown  before.  Such  was  the 
general  state  of  affairs  when  the  pulpit  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church  was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Street. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  church  had  suffered  a  sharp  decline 
during  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Street’s  ministry;  a  looseness  in 
moral  conduct  had  become  more  or  less  general.10  It  was 
during  those  years  following  the  Revolution  when  the  entire 
country  was  trying  to  find  itself  by  experimenting  with  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  democratic  government,  and  when  all  churches 
were  experiencing  the  same  religious  decline.  Mr.  Street  was 
burdened  with  the  infirmities  of  age  and  frequently  had  to 
have  a  substitute  occupy  his  pulpit.  Without  an  active  and 
virile  spiritual  leader  in  such  chaotic  times  morality  and 
religion  in  the  community  necessarily  suffered.  Practices 
incompatible  with  Christian  principles  were  striking  at  the 
very  roots  of  the  church  and  threatening  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  generations  before.11 
Mr.  Clark  saw  the  situation,  realized  what  was  needed,  and 
being  no  coward  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  cleansing  the 
temple.  Never  considering  his  own  material  interests  and 
comforts,  he  dedicated  all  his  energies  to  the  work.  The 
revivals  which  he  introduced  made  possible  the  adoption  of  a 
rigid  discipline,  the  impartial  prosecution  of  which  removed 

9  There  were  series  of  revivals  from  1799  to  1802,  from  1807  to  the  latter 
part  of  1808,  from  1815  to  1818,  from  1820  to  1823,  from  1826  to  1827,  from 
1830  to  1831,  from  1841  to  1842  and  from  1857  to  1858,  in  which  all  New 
England  was  affected. 

10  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  42. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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from  church  fellowship  those  who  persisted  in  their  unchristian 
conduct.  Such  drastic  action  could  not  help  but  create  enemies 
and  develop  a  force  in  opposition  to  the  young  reformer. 
Some  who  had  been  most  eager  for  him  to  “settle  in  the  work” 
became  his  bitterest  foes  and  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  nefarious 
schemes  to  be  rid  of  him.12  About  forty  families  withdrew 
entirely  from  the  church.13  However,  the  majority,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  young  people,  realizing  the  sincerity  of  their  leader, 
and  the  urgent  need  for  just  such  a  house-cleaning,  remained 
true  to  him  until  the  task  was  finished.  Some  who  withdrew 
while  in  the  heat  of  passion  subsequently  returned,  undoubtedly 
the  better  for  their  experience. 

While  Mr.  Clark  was  at  work  purging  the  church  of  its 
corruption,  the  War  of  1812  with  the  humiliating  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it  demanded  the  attention  of  the  country.  New 
England  was  not  at  all  sympathetic  with  the  administration 
of  President  James  Madison,  who  had  been  Jefferson’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  and  the  second  war  with  England,  being  looked 
upon  as  a  consequence  of  their  vacillating  foreign  policy  and 
general  maladministration,  did  not  find  a  hearty  response. 
When  the  Connecticut  state  militia  was  summoned  for  national 
use  Governor  Trumbull  flatly  refused  to  issue  the  necessary 
orders.  Massachusetts  had  used  its  own  troops  for  defense, 
and  the  national  government  refused  to  pay  the  men  for  their 
services.  This  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  after  many  heated 
discussions  in  the  various  New  England  state  halls,  court 
rooms,  and  town  meeting  houses  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
convened  on  December  15,  1814,  with  twelve  delegates  from 
Massachusetts,  seven  from  Connecticut,  three  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  two  from  New  Hampshire.  A  few  weeks  later 
Vermont  sent  one.  Various  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and 
a  committee  sent  to  Washington  to  present  them  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  General  Andrew  Jackson’s  great  victory  at  New 

12  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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Orleans  and  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  prevented  any 
negotiations  and  made  ridiculous  the  doings  of  the  Convention. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  people  in 
the  Old  Stone  Church  began  to  contribute  to  missions.  The 
missionary  movement  had  commenced  in  this  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  emigration  of  people  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  into  the  wild  regions  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Ohio  Territory.  In  1774  the  Connecticut  General  Association 
voted  to  call  upon  the  churches  for  funds  with  which  to  send 
missionaries  to  “the  Settlements  now  forming  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  the  Westward  and  Northwestward.”14  The  churches 
responded  willingly  but  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
following  year  prevented  the  immediate  execution  of  the  plan. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  many  from  Connecticut  accepted 
portions  of  land  in  northern  Ohio — Connecticut’s  Western 
Reserve — for  compensation  for  their  losses  by  British  inva¬ 
sions.  This  greatly  helped  to  expedite  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment,  and  in  1793  eight  ministers  left  their  parishes  to  go  on 
preaching  tours  among  their  brethren  in  the  newly  settled  terri¬ 
tories.  Within  a  few  years  the  work  assumed  larger  propor¬ 
tions,  and  in  1798  the  Connecticut  General  Association  became 
a  Missionary  Society  “to  Christianize  the  Heathen  in  North 
America,  and  to  support  and  promote  Christian  Knowledge  in 
the  United  States.”15 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  home  missionary  movement  it 
was  but  a  short  step  to  expand  the  program  to  include  foreign 
fields.  The  Reverend  Samuel  J.  Mills,  of  Torringford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  the  leader  in  this  direction.  During  his  first  year 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  he  became  associated  with 
Adoniram  Judson  and  several  others  of  the  same  spirit,  and 
through  their  combined  efforts  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  created  on  June  29,  1810. 

Six  months  later  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in 

14  Minutes  of  the  General  Association ,  p.  76. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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the  home  of  Reverend  Noah  Porter,16  in  Farmington,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Among  the  first  commissioners  were  Governor 
Treadwell  and  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  College. 
Two  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Presby¬ 
terians  were  admitted  to  membership,  and  in  1816  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  was  allowed  representation.  Its  interde¬ 
nominational  character,  however,  was  not  to  be  permanent;  for 
in  1837  the  “Old  School”  Presbyterians  withdrew,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1857  by  the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  in  1870  by  the 
“New  School”  Presbyterians,  leaving  the  American  Board 
exclusively  Congregational,  as  it  was  originally  created. 

The  East  Haven  Church,  having  become  a  belated  convert 
to  the  idea  of  revivals  through  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
Mr.  Clark,  could  not  remain  immune  to  the  general  missionary 
spirit  which  was  taking  hold  of  New  England  and  which  the 
evangelistic  activity  so  greatly  stimulated.  Although  the 
church  has  never  been  an  extravagant  contributor  to  missions, 
either  home  or  foreign,  the  start  was  made  in  those  early  years 
of  the  last  century  and  a  keen  solicitude  for  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  properly  the  work  done  and  the 
things  accomplished  during  Mr.  Clark’s  brief  pastorate,  but 
it  is  certain  that  to  him  “belongs  the  credit,  if  any  is  due  to 
a  mere  human  instrument,  of  having  revolutionized  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  this  church,  and  stamped  upon  it  that  high  evangelical 
character  it  has  since  retained.”17  The  extremely  conservative 
theology  of  the  church  had  not  changed  from  the  time  the 
parish  privileges  were  granted  in  1681  until  he  entered  upon 
the  pastorate  in  1807.  It  was  he  who  saw  the  need  for  a  more 
virile  Christian  life  in  the  church  itself  and  a  direct  concern 
in  the  promulgation  of  Christian  truths  in  the  wild  regions 
of  America  and  abroad.  It  was  he  who  saw  the  corruption 
within  the  sanctuary,  its  defilement  and  profanation,  and  relent- 

16  Father  of  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College. 

17  D.  Havens,  p.  41. 
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lessly  expelled  the  forces  of  sin.18  He  was  the  transition 
minister  from  the  old  to  the  new,  a  pioneer  paving  the  way 
for  decades  of  constructive  work;  but  like  all  others  who  are 
called  upon  to  waken  people  from  their  indifference,  uproot 
evils  of  long  growth,  and  blaze  a  trail  for  light  and  truth,  he 
had  to  endure  persecution  and  humiliation.  Living  on  a 
salary  insufficient  to  support  his  family,  he  saved  the  church 
from  degradation  and  death,  but  he  offered  himself  a  sacrifice 
in  so  doing.  The  evils  removed,  the  transition  made,  his  work 
was  completed  and  he  knew  that  it  was  time  for  another  who 
had  made  no  enemies  in  the  parish  to  begin  the  process  of 
rebuilding. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  dated  April  29,  1817, 
he  asked  that  a  council  be  called  to  dissolve  his  pastoral 
relationship  with  the  church. 

“Dear  Brethren: 

After  having  seriously  and  prayerfully  considered  my  situa¬ 
tion  as  your  Minister,  and  having  also  consulted  a  large  circle 
of  friends  on  whose  judgment  I  rely,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  having  my  Pastoral  relation  to  you  dissolved. 
There  are  many  things  that  have  weight  in  leading  to  this 
conclusion,  but  especially  the  fact  that  my  salary  does  not 
afford  a  support  for  my  family.  This  is  therefore  to  request 
you  to  unite  with  me  in  calling  a  council  for  my  dismission. 

I  subscribe  myself  your  Friend  and  Pastor, 

Saul  Clark.” 

On  May  19,  the  council  met  and  granted  his  prayer,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  “that  nothing  has  been  alleged  or  has  appeared 
against  the  conduct  and  ministerial  character  of  Mr.  Clark  and 
we  do  most  cordially  and  unanimously  recommend  him  to  the 
churches  as  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  an  experienced 
and  approved  servant  of  Christ.”19 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  42-3. 

19  Church  Records ,  Vol.  I,  p.  4;  also  Ecclesiastical  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
167-70. 
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For  almost  two  years  after  Mr.  Clark’s  retirement  from 
East  Haven  he  labored  in  his  calling  as  a  travelling  evangelist, 
but  in  1819  he  settled  in  the  pastorate  at  Barkhamsted,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  he  ministered  until  1829.  He  then  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Chester,  Massachusetts,  removing  in 
1834  to  South  Egremont  in  the  same  state,  where  he  served 
for  the  five  ensuing  years.  While  in  Chester  he  published  a 
sermon  entitled,  The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  After  his 
retirement  from  South  Egremont  he  settled  in  Meriden,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  engaged  in  agriculture, 
occasionally  preaching  in  neighboring  pulpits.  His  death 
occurred  on  December  12,  1849,  while  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age;  the  funeral  was  held  from  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lester  Keep,  in  East  Haven,  and  he  was  laid  away  in 
the  Old  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  wife.20 

The  next  minister  to  labor  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  was 
the  Reverend  Stephen  Dodd,  who  had  been  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1799,  and  had  been  ordained  on  September 
28,  1803,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Carmel,  New  Jersey, 
shortly  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  work  in  the  parish.21 
Seven  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  ministered  until 
coming  to  East  Haven. 

On  September  8,  1817,  the  Church  voted  “that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Dodd  to  know  whether  he  is 
willing  to  receive  a  call  to  settle  with  us  in  the  Gospel  Ministry, 
and  also  in  regard  to  his  principles  in  relation  to  Church  gov- 

20  Williams  College  Records ;  also  William  Wallace  Lee,  Barkhamsted, 
Connecticut,  and  its  Centennial,  1879,  p.  56. 

21  Rev.  Stephen  Dodd,  son  of  Moses  and  Lois  Crane  Dodd,  was  born  in 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  March  8,  1777.  He  was  married  to  Phebe  Pierson 
on  November  29,  1799.  Her  death  occurred  on  February  27,  1815.  Mr. 
Dodd  was  married  to  Abigail  Ann  Law  in  February,  1816.  There  were  no 
children  by  either  marriage.  See  S.  Dodd,  Family  Record  of  Daniel  Dodd, 
p.  15;  also  B.  L.  Dodd  and  J.  R.  Burnett,  Dodd  Genealogy,  p.  53;  also  New 
England  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  X,  p.  193. 
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eminent.”22  The  committee  waited  on  Mr.  Dodd  as  they  were 
instructed  “and  were  satisfied  in  regard  to  his  principles  and 
ideas  of  church  government.”  The  next  meeting  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  ii,  when  it  was  “voted  that  we  do  invite  Rev.  Stephen 
Dodd  to  settle  in  the  Gospel  Ministry  over  this  Church.”23 
Two  months  later  the  people  were  notified  by  letter  that  their 
call  had  been  accepted. 


“To  the  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  East  Haven: 

Brethren,  The  vote  of  the  church  passed  Sept,  n,  1817, 
inviting  me  to  the  Pastoral  charge  of  this  church  I  have  had 
under  serious  consideration ;  and  have  sought  such  advice  and 
direction  as  would  enable  me  to  give  a  suitable  answer.  After 
much  serious  reflection  and  alternate  hopes  and  fears  respecting 
the  weighty  charge,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  providentially  led  to  these  votes,  and  the  apparent 
unanimity  of  the  Church  in  this  call,  the  will  of  the  Lord  seems 
to  be  clearly  manifested  and  that  it  has  become  my  duty  to 
comply  with  the  vote  of  the  Church ;  and  accordingly  do  agree 
to  settle  with  you  in  the  Gospel  Ministry.  And  may  the  great 
Head  of  our  Church  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sanctify  and  bless 
this  union  for  the  benefit  of  His  Church,  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  the  honor  of  His  great  Name. 


Your  brother  in  Christ, 


November  10,  1817. 


Stephen  Dodd.”24 


A  council  of  the  Consociation  was  called  to  meet  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Edmond  Bradley  on  December  10,  1817,  to  examine 
and,  if  deemed  expedient,  install  the  new  minister.  “After  full 
and  careful  examination  into  his  (Mr.  Dodd’s)  doctrinal  and 
experimental  knowledge  of  Divinity,  he  received  the  unani¬ 
mous  approbation  of  the  Consociation.”  It  was  then  voted 

22  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  7.  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Bela 
Farnham,  Deacon  Enos  Hemingway,  Deacon  Amos  Morris,  Nicholas  Street, 
and  William  Woodward. 

23  Ibid. 

24  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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“to  proceed  to  the  installation  tomorrow  morning  at  half  past 
ten  o’clock,”  and  adjourn  the  meeting  until  “sunrise  tomorrow 
morning,  Dec.  n.”25 

The  program  of  service  was  as  follows :  Introductory 
Prayer  by  Reverend  John  Ely,  Sermon  by  Reverend  John 
Elliot,  Installing  Prayer  by  Reverend  Matthew  Noyes,  Charge 
to  the  Pastor  by  Reverend  David  Smith,  and  Right  Hand  of 
Fellowship  by  Reverend  Timothy  Gillet. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  calm  and  consistently  peaceful 
pastorate,  extending  over  three  decades.  The  church  grew, 
discipline  was  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  people  were  contented. 
Mr.  Dodd  was  a  kindly  man,  yet  stern  and  dogmatic  in  his 
thinking  and  somewhat  dictatorial  in  his  manners.  He  was 
highly  respected  and  admired,  many  people  going  so  far  as  to 
say,  “Whatever  Mr.  Dodd  thinks  is  what  I  think,”  but  he  was 
also  feared,  the  children  mistaking  his  rigid  adherence  to 
principle  as  evidence  of  ferocity.26  Visiting  the  schools  at 
regular  intervals,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  very  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  pervaded  the  class  rooms  and  play 
grounds.  Every  Sabbath  the  boys  at  Joseph  Rogers’  private 
school  on  Townsend  Avenue  marched  in  body  to  the  Old  Stone 
Church  to  attend  the  services,  and  upon  their  return  they  were 
held  accountable  for  their  conduct  and  their  attention  to  the 
sermon.  But  there  was  really  very  little  misbehavior,  for  the 
“Parson”  was  an  unusually  capable  disciplinarian. 

Before  Mr.  Dodd  had  been  very  long  in  the  East  Haven 
pastorate  a  new  theological  conflict  began  which  was  destined 
to  make  New  Haven  famous  as  the  seat  of  particular  doctrines 
regarding  the  nature  of  sin,  man’s  dependence  on  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  individual’s  responsibility  for  his  own  salvation. 
It  was  a  dispute  between  two  sections  of  the  “New  Lights” 
or  Edwardeans,  the  conservative  element  being  known  as  the 
Hopkinsians,  and  the  liberal  element  being  the  disciples  of 

2a  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  177. 

20  Unpublished  letters,  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  Appendix. 
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Timothy  Dwight.  In  1822  the  Yale  Divinity  School  was 
established  as  a  separate  department  of  the  college,  with  the 
Reverend  Eleazar  T.  Fitch  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
and  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  as  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  both  of  whom  were  of  the  Dwight  party. 
Professor  Taylor,  a  native  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  had 
been  graduated  from  Yale  in  1807.  He  was  an  adroit  debater 
and  controversialist,  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in 
a  conflict  which  involved  original  thinking.  Declaring  his 
views  in  the  class  room  and  pulpit,  he  stirred  up  a  storm  of 
opposition  from  the  conservative  Hopkinsians,  who  were  just 
as  reluctant  to  modify  their  theories  as  the  “Old  Lights”  had 
been  to  accept  Edwardeanism. 

The  controversy  began  in  1828  when  Professor  Taylor 
preached  a  sermon  on  moral  depravity,  entitled  Concio  ad 
Clerum,  in  which  he  postulated  that  moral  depravity  is  “man’s 
own  act,  consisting  in  a  free  choice  of  some  object  rather  than 
God,  as  his  chief  good; — or  a  free  preference  of  the  world 
and  of  worldly  good,  to  the  will  and  glory  of  God.”-7  Man 
was  a  free  moral  agent  to  choose  good  or  evil  as  he  would, 
and  sin  was  certainly  not  the  necessary  means  to  the  highest 
good.  The  highest  good  is  holiness,  and  the  necessary  means 
to  holiness  is  good. 

Immediate  replies  came  forth  from  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Harvey,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  and  Professor  Leonard 
Woods,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Numerous  other 
publications  appeared,  some  expressing  approval  and  some 
quite  determined  in  their  adverse  criticism.  In  December  of 
the  following  year  the  first  attack  of  Professor  Taylor’s  most 
capable  adversary,  the  Reverend  Bennet  Tyler, 2S  was  published. 
Dr.  Tyler,  also  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  class  of  1804,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Portland, 
Maine.  Disagreeing  with  the  faculty  of  the  Yale  Divinity 

27  Concio  ad  Clerum,  p.  8. 

28  Rev.  Nahum  Gale,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler. 
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School  and  the  New  Haven  clergymen,  but  not  feeling  certain 
that  he  understood  the  issue  in  its  entirety,  he  came  to  Con¬ 
necticut  to  review  all  the  literature  on  the  subject.  After  a 
careful  study  he  was  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  own 
opinions,  so  he  began  at  once  a  most  vigorous  attack  on 
Professor  Taylor’s  doctrines,  which  had  become  known  as  the 
“New  Haven  Theology.”  For  three  years  a  pamphlet  warfare 
was  carried  on  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two  distinct 
theological  parties.  So  warm  was  the  feeling  and  so  loyal 
were  the  disciples  to  their  respective  leaders  that  the  altercation 
became  known  as  the  “Taylor-Tyler  Controversy.”  Although 
Professor  Taylor  had  the  support  of  the  officials  and  students 
of  Yale  College,  as  well  as  the  New  Plaven  ministers,  Dr. 
Tyler’s  opposition  became  formidable  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  On  September  io,  1833,  thirty-six  conservative  “Tyler- 
ites”  met  in  a  little  schoolhouse  in  East  (now  South)  Windsor, 
“for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  taking  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  defense  and  promotion  of 
evangelical  principles.”  At  this  meeting  the  Connecticut 
Pastoral  Union  was  formed  and  the  initial  steps  taken  toward 
organizing  a  new  seminary  where  conservative  doctrines  would 
be  taught  in  opposition  to  the  liberal  doctrines  promulgated 
by  Professor  Taylor  and  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  On  May 
13,  1834,  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  was  opened 
at  East  Windsor,  with  Dr.  Tyler  as  President.  Though  the 
controversy  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years,  adherents 
on  either  side  being  popularly  known  as  “Taylorites”  or 
“Tylerites,”  it  gradually  lost  its  zest  and  faded  out.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  gave  the  two  theological  institutions  of  Connecticut 
their  respective  attitudes,  the  Yale  Divinity  School  being 
liberal,  and  the  East  Windsor  Institute  conservative.  In  1865 
the  latter  was  moved  to  Hartford  and  its  name  changed  to 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  but  it  has  always  remained 
the  conservative  institution. 
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As  in  former  theological  wranglings,  while  the  country  was 
agog  with  numerous  conflicting  doctrines  and  religious  prac¬ 
tices,  the  East  Haven  Church  remained  oblivious  of  turmoil. 
Mr.  Dodd  was  of  the  conservative  school,  but  insomuch  as  his 
congregation  was  not  bothered  with  the  dispute  he  did  not 
feel  obliged  to  take  up  the  issue. 

A  very  important  change  in  regard  to  habits  of  temperance 
began  during  this  period,  although  occasional  warnings  had 
been  uttered  years  before.  When  Mr.  Dodd  became  pastor 
of  the  Old  Stone  Church  spirituous  drinks  were  in  general  use 
among  the  most  religious  and  spiritually-minded  people. 
Nearly  everybody  drank  intoxicating  liquor  of  some  kind, 
and  no  one  thought  anything  about  it.  The  doctor  in  calling 
upon  the  sick  and  the  minister  in  making  his  frequent  pastoral 
calls  were  invited  to  drink  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  on 
the  cupboard.  At  ordinations  and  installations  of  ministers, 
weddings,  christenings,  funerals,  and  all  public  assemblies, 
alcoholic  drinks  were  always  served. 

The  first  protest  against  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
like  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  was  uttered  by  Anthony 
Benezet,  whose  pamphlet,  The  Mighty  Destroyer  Displayed, 
published  in  1774,  was  the  first  warning  against  the  universal 
use  of  liquor.  Benezet  died  in  1784,  but  his  work  was  taken 
up  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1787,  and  for  fourteen  years  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Mint.  In  1785  he  published  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the  Human  Body  and 
Mind ,  which  started  the  crusade  against  intemperance.  Call¬ 
ing  on  the  “Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  denomination  in 
the  United  States  to  aid  me  with  all  the  weight  you  possess 
in  society,  from  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  your  sacred 
office,  to  save  our  fellowmen  from  being  destroyed  by  the  great 
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destroyer  of  their  lives  and  souls,”29  he  brought  the  issue 
before  the  church.  Four  years  later  the  farmers  in  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  agreed  that  they  would  not  furnish  the 
customary  drinks  at  harvest  time,  indicating  that  Dr.  Rush’s 
appeal  had  started  to  bring  results.30 

The  Reverend  Ebenezer  Porter,  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Washington,  Connecticut,  preached  a  forceful 
sermon  against  intemperance  during  the  winter  of  1805-6,  it 
being  occasioned  by  the  finding  of  the  lifeless  body  of  a  man 
lying  in  the  snow  with  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  his  pocket.  At 
Moreau,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  the  first  temperance 
society  was  formed  in  1808,  largely  through  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark  and  the  Congregational  minister, 
Reverend  Lebbeus  Armstrong.31  Two  years  later  Reverend 
Herman  Humphrey,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  preached  a  series 
of  six  sermons  against  the  intemperate  use  of  liquor — the  first 
series  of  sermons  preached  on  the  subject.  The  next  year 
Reverend  Roswell  Swan,  of  Norwalk,  and  Reverend  Calvin 
Chapin,  of  Rocky  Hill,  Connecticut,  went  a  step  further  and 
preached  in  behalf  ’of  total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous 
drinks. 

Preeminently  the  commanding  personality  in  the  early  tem¬ 
perance  movement  was  the  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1796.  Observing  the  selfish  and 
abusive  practices  of  a  grogseller  who  “would  go  down  with 
his  barrel  of  whiskey  in  a  wagon  to  the  (Montauk)  Indians 
and  get  them  tipsy  and  bring  them  in  debt,”  taking  away  their 
grain  so  that  in  the  winter  “they  must  come  up  twenty  miles 
and  buy  back  their  own  corn,  and  pack  it  home  on  their 
shoulders,”  he  resolved  that  something  drastic  must  be  done. 
About  this  time  he  read  Dr.  Rush’s  pamphlet  and  was  greatly 

29  Benjamin  Rush,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the 
Human  Body  and  Mind,  p.  23. 

30  A.  F.  Fehlandt,  A  Century  of  Drink  Reform  in  the  United  States,  p.  34. 

31  L.  Armstrong,  The  Temperance  Reformation,  pp.  18-22. 
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impressed.  When  the  Congregational  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  met  at  Sharon  in  1812,  he  had  but  recently  located 
at  Litchfield.  The  committee  which  had  been  working  with 
the  Presbyterians  reported  that  they  did  not  believe  any  steps 
against  the  universal  use  of  ardent  spirits  would  be  practicable. 
Such  a  report  aroused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Beecher,  who 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  moved  that  the  committee  be  discharged 
and  another  appointed  “to  report  at  this  meeting  the  ways  and 
means  of  arresting  the  tide  of  intemperance.”  Beecher  him¬ 
self  was  made  chairman,  and  his  report  revealed  his  earnest 
determination  to  get  the  churches  aggressively  behind  the 
reform  movement.32 

Although  the  Unitarian  dispute  continued  to  take  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congregational  ministers  and  theologians,  marked 
progress  was  consistently  made  in  the  temperance  crusade. 
In  1825.  Beecher  preached  six  sermons  at  Litchfield,  repeating 
them  the  following  year  in  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Boston. 
In  these  sermons  he  manifested  keen  foresight,  declaring  that 
national  prohibition  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  deep-seated 
disease.33 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemper¬ 
ance  had  been  organized  in  February,  1813.  In  the  same 
month  thirteen  years  later  the  American  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Temperance  was  born,  its  aim  being  total  abstinence. 
Within  a  few  months  the  Massachusetts  Society  adopted  the 
new  ideal  and  began  to  advocate  it. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reform  movement  many  col¬ 
lege  presidents34  interested  themselves  in  the  cause,  among 
them,  and  perhaps  the  most  active,  being  Wilbur  Fisk,  the 

32  L.  Beecher,  Autobiography  and  Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  p.  247. 

38  L.  Beecher,  Six  Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Occasions,  Signs,  Evils  and 
Remedy  of  Intemperance ,  p.  64. 

34  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown  University;  Jeremiah  Day,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity;  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union  College;  Herman  Humphrey,  of  Amherst; 
Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams;  Jesse  Appleton,  of  Bowdoin,  and  Nathan  Lord, 
of  Dartmouth. 
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first  President  of  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut.  With  the  founding  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance,  total  abstinence  became  the  goal 
sought  after.  Great  progress  was  made  from  1831  onward: 
sermons  were  preached  from  every  pulpit,  either  advocating 
temperance  or  total  abstinence,  and  many  of  them  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Magazines  were  advocating  reform,35  and  lecturers 
were  going  about  speaking  at  mass  meetings,  arousing  intense 
excitement  everywhere.  Chief  among  the  itinerant  lecturers 
were  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  General 
Ashbel  Riley,  John  B.  Gough,  and  Father  Theobald  Mathew. 

During  the  incipiency  of  the  temperance  campaign  Mr.  Dodd 
heartily  concurred  with  the  leaders  of  the  church  and  began 
to  preach  on  the  subject,  urging  his  parishioners  to  be  moderate 
in  their  use  of  spirituous  drinks.  He  readily  saw  the  evils  of 
intemperance  and  in  all  sincerity  attempted  to  dissuade  his 
people  from  becoming  addicted  to  habits  of  excess.  However, 
when  the  aim  changed  from  temperance  to  total  abstinence  he 
was  not  so  sympathetic  with  the  cause.  Throughout  his  min¬ 
istry  he  found  considerable  comfort  in  an  occasional  glass  of 
spirits,  as  he  went  about  making  his  pastoral  calls.36  Since 
his  time,  however,  all  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Stone  Church 
have  been  ardent  champions  of  prohibition.  In  1888  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.37  was  formed  in  the  church,  and  it  continues  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  parish. 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  of  Mr.  Dodd’s  pastorate 
harmony  and  tranquility  reigned  in  the  parish.  People 

35  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever’s,  Deacon  Amos  Giles'  Distillery,  was  probably 
the  most  conspicuous  example. 

36  Unpublished  letters,  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  Appendix. 

37  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  149.  The  national  W.  C.  T.  U.  came  into 
existence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874,  with  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  1879  Frances  E.  Willard  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  remaining 
in  office  until  her  death,  February  18,  1898.  A  tireless  worker  in  the  cause 
of  prohibition,  she  well  earned  the  honor  and  respect  of  future  generations. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  was  organized  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  September,  1893, 
and  on  December  18,  1895,  was  made  a  national  organization. 
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centered  their  interest  in  the  church  and  the  religious  doctrines 
for  which  it  stood.  In  1822  the  interior  of  the  meeting  house 
was  remodeled ;  the  old  square  pews  in  the  main  body  and  on 
the  north  side  were  removed,  and  slips  were  substituted.  A 
few  years  later  the  first  fence  was  built  around  the  church 
yard.  The  current  expenses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  had 
been  met  by  taxation,  but  the  system  had  grown  exceedingly 
unpopular,  and  a  change  had  to  be  made.  In  the  same  year 
that  the  meeting  house  was  remodeled  a  new  plan  providing  for 
the  permanent  sale  of  pews,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
used  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  support 
of  the  ministry,  was  adopted.  “Voted,  that  the  interest  of 
said  fund  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  regular  Calvin- 
istic  minister,  on  the  Saybrook  Platform,  especially  as  to  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  no  other  purpose.”  The  pews 
were  sold,  netting  about  $8,000.  For  a  time  this  arrangement 
worked  well,  but  in  less  than  thirty  years  it  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.38  In  its  place  was  substituted  the  plan  of  renting  the 
pews  each  year,  the  amount  of  rental  being  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prominence  and  favorable  location  of  each  pew. 
Those  in  the  main  body  brought  more  than  those  to  either  side, 
and  the  ones  in  front  were  considered  preferable  to  the  ones 
in  the  rear.  This  method  of  raising  the  money  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  continued  in  operation  until  1914,  when  it 
was  abolished,  and  the  seats  were  made  free  to  any  one  who 
cared  to  occupy  them.  The  budget  system  was  adopted, 
whereby  the  current  expenses  were  carefully  estimated  and  a 
house  to  house  canvass  made  by  men  of  the  church  to  secure 
voluntary  pledges  from  the  parishioners.39 

In  1830  a  number  of  parishioners  who  resided  near  the 
Ouinnipiac  River  withdrew  from  the  church  and  uniting  with 
a  few  others  organized  the  First  Church  of  Fair  Haven,  or 
what  is  now  the  Grand  Avenue  Church.  Such  an  exodus  of 

38  D.  W.  Havens,  p.  44. 

39  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  123-127. 
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subscribers  greatly  weakened  the  resources  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Society,  and  were  it  not  for  the  reserve  fund  which  had  been 
established  when  the  pews  were  sold  great  difficulties  in  paying 
the  minister  might  have  followed. 

Mr.  Dodd  was  quite  interested  in  historical  and  genealogical 
study,  and  spent  many  hours  verifying  traditions  that  had  sur¬ 
vived  from  earliest  times.  In  1824  he  published  the  East 
Haven  Register ,  a  small  book  of  two  hundred  pages  consisting 
of  a  brief  history  of  the  town,  the  names,  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  in  families,  the  period  covered  being  from  1640  to 
1800.  In  1839  he  compiled  the  genealogical  account  of  his 
own  ancestors,  which  he  called  the  Family  Record  of  the  Daniel 
Dodd  Family.  Later  in  life  he  collected  materials  for  a  similar 
publication  on  the  Crane  family,  who  were  his  mother’s  people, 
but  failing  eyesight  prevented  him  from  completing  it.  Shortly 
after  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate  he 
compiled  and  edited  the  Poems  of  Rev.  Wheeler  Case,  which 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  book  form  in  1851. 

As  the  shadows  of  life  began  to  lengthen  and  advancing 
years  made  the  physical  body  too  infirm  for  the  responsibilities 
of  active  service,  the  faithful  minister  felt  the  necessity  of 
being  relieved  from  the  exacting  duties  of  his  pastoral  calling. 
On  September  27,  1846,  he  announced  to  the  congregation  his 
earnest  desire  to  be  free  from  the  burden  of  directing  and 
leading  the  spiritual  life  in  the  parish,  and  on  December  3, 
1846,  he  read  his  letter  of  resignation. 

“After  suitable  consideration”  the  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  “voted  that  the  thanks  of  this  Church  be  presented 
to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dodd  for  his  long  and  faithful  services 
with  us.”  The  retiring  pastor,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
consented  to  supply  the  pulpit  until  a  new  minister  was  called 
and  entered  upon  his  duties.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Consocia¬ 
tion,  held  in  Durham  on  April  20,  1847,  ^ie  unanimous  vote 
was  that  the  pastoral  relation  between  “Rev.  Stephen  Dodd 
and  the  church  be,  and  hereby  is,  dissolved.”  For  almost  ten 
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years  the  aged  minister  continued  to  reside  in  East  Haven  and 
attend  the  Old  Stone  Church,  his  death  occurring  on  February 
5,  1856,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.40 

40  The  first  Monday  in  May  was  training  day  for  the  East  Haven  Militia. 
The  militiamen  would  assemble  on  the  sidewalk  south  of  Hemingway’s 
tavern  and  “at  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  in  the  steeple”  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  they  would  begin  their  march  to  the  Green.  “Upon  arrival  of  these 
warriors  on  the  Green,  they  were  drilled  after  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching,  then  stacking  their  arms  a  respite  for  an  hour  was  given  to 
refresh  these  brave  troops  for  the  long  march  down  South  End  road,  through 
Mew’s  Lane  to  Morris  Avenue,  which  led  up  to  the  stone  meeting-house  and 
by  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Stephen  Dodd,  where  they  halted ;  then 
Captain  Hotchkiss,  leaving  his  company  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Andrews, 
waited  on  the  parson,  who  appeared  and  made  his  annual  military  address ; 
when  over  the  drum  and  fife  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle  and  the  company 
escorted  the  Reverend  and  the  Captain  to  Hemingway  Tavern,  where  after 
a  blessing  from  Mr.  Dodd,  all  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast;  when  half 
over  the  good  parson  made  his  exit  home  and  then  came  the  ‘Tug  of  War,’ 
which  was  generally  kept  up  until  a  very  late  hour.”  See  C.  H.  Townshend, 
A  Pictorial  History  of  “ Raynham  ”  pp.  41-2. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Last  Three  Ouarters  of  a  Century. 

The  intensity  of  the  “Taylor-Tyler  Controversy”  had  grad¬ 
ually  lessened  as  the  years  went  on  and  was  all  but  forgotten, 
although  the  two  principal  contestants  continued  to  occupy 
their  respective  positions  as  leaders  of  the  liberal  and  reac¬ 
tionary  parties.  When  the  East  Haven  parishioners  began  to 
seek  a  pastor  to  succeed  Mr.  Dodd  they,  having  approved  the 
conservative  theology  of  Dr.  Tyler,  chose  to  have  a  young 
man  who  subscribed  to  their  views  and  would  preach  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  believed,  rather  than  a  disciple  of  Dr. 
Taylor  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Their  attention  was 
called  to  Daniel  William  Havens,1  who  had  been  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1843  and  from  the  Theological  Institute 
of  Connecticut  in  1846.  Accepting  the  invitation  to  supply 
their  pulpit  temporarily,  he  entered  upon  the  work  in  January, 
1847.  On  the  2d  of  May  the  church,  concurring  with  the 
decision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  on  April  26,  “voted  that 
we  do  invite  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Havens  to  settle  in  the  Gospel 
ministry  over  this  Church,  provided  that  he  agrees  to  the 
Doctrines,  Rules,  and  Regulations  as  professed  and  practiced 
in  this  Church.”2  Mr.  Havens  immediately  dispatched  his 
answer  accepting  the  offer. 

1  The  Rev.  Daniel  Havens  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  January 
24,  1815.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Association  in 
1845.  During  the  last  three  months  of  his  senior  year  in  the  seminary  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  the  Exeter  Society,  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  On  July 
21,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hemingway,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Edith  Elizabeth,  born  August  26, 
1848;  Bertha  Morris,  born  October  29,  1850;  and  William  Hervey,  born 
March  30,  1852.  See  Record  of  Class  of  1843,  Yale  College,  p.  53. 

2  The  committee  appointed  “to  wait  on  Mr.  Havens”  consisted  of  Dr.  Bela 
Farnham,  Ruel  Andrews,  Deacon  Amos  Morris.  See  Church  Records,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  35-6;  also  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  228. 
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“To  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  East  Haven , 
Connecticut. 

The  notes  of  the  Church  and  Society  in  East  Haven  of  the 
26th,  April,  and  2nd,  May,  extending  to  me  a  call  to  settle 
with  them  in  the  Gospel  Ministry,  having  been  transmitted  to 
me,  I  herewith  acknowledge  their  receipt  and  signify  my  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  high  and  holy  trust  therein  proffered  to  me.  Per¬ 
mit,  me  therefore,  to  express  the  heart-felt  prayer,  that  the 
consummation  of  this  solemn  engagement  may  be  hallowed  by 
the  spirit  of  all  grace, — that  its  results  may  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  harmony  of  feeling  which  has  marked  its  com¬ 
mencement; — be  eminently  blessed  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion; — to  the  highest  spiritual 
welfare  of  God’s  people  in  the  promotion  of  true  and  fervent 
piety,  and  to  the  assured  salvation  of  many  undying  souls. 

Daniel  W.  Havens.”3 

Norwich,  May  6,  1847. 

A  joint  call  was  issued  by  the  Church  and  Ecclesiastical 
Society  to  the  Consociation  for  the  ordination  of  their  new 
minister,  the  ordaining  council  to  meet  on  July  16,  and  if  in 
their  judgment  the  candidate  was  sufficiently  prepared  and  of 
sound  doctrines  the  solemn  service  with  the  laying  on  of  hands 
should  follow  on  the  same  day.  The  program  of  ordination 
was  as  follows :  Introductory  Prayer  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs ; 
Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Aims;  Ordaining  Prayer  by  Rev. 
Timothy  Gillett;  Charge  to  the  Pastor  by  Rev.  Stephen  Dodd; 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  by  Rev.  B.  Hart;  Concluding 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  Wright.4 

In  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Havens  began  his  labors  in  the 
Old  Stone  Church  the  theological  atmosphere,  which  had 
become  somewhat  clear  and  serene,  was  greatly  troubled  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  discourses  on  Christian  Nurture,  by 
the  Reverend  Horace  Bushnell,  pastor  of  the  North  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Hartford.  Bushnell,  a  native  of  Litchfield 

3  Church  Records ,  Vol.  I,  p.  36. 

4  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  37. 
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and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1827,  experienced  a  most 
vivid  religious  awakening  in  the  revival  of  1831,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  decided  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Matriculating 
in  the  Yale  Divinity  School  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Taylor. 
After  his  graduation  in  1833  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  first  and  only  church  in  which  he  served.  The  publication 
of  Christian  Nurture ,  in  1847,  brought  him  into  great  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  thinker  and  religious  leader.  Stoutly  maintaining 
that  the  child  of  Christian  parentage  should  “grow  up  a 
Christian,  and  never  know  himself  as  being  otherwise,”  he 
broke  with  the  older  Edwardeans  who  believed  that  salvation 
came  only  through  a  conversion.  Such  revolutionary  doctrine 
aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  from  every  quarter,  particularly 
from  Dr.  Tyler  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut. 
Bushnell’s  next  work,  God  In  Christ ,  was  published  in  1849, — 
a  treatise  dealing  with  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement.5  So 
thoroughly  antagonistic  was  his  position  in  holding  that  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  “three  distinct  conscious¬ 
nesses,  wills,  and  understandings,”  and  that  the  Atonement  is 
a  force  or  influence,  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  reconciling  the  world 
to  God,  that  ministerial  associations  began  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  trying  him  for  heresy.  The  Fairfield  West 
Association  protested  against  his  unorthodoxy  and  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  Connecticut  General  Association  in  1852,  but 
nothing  further  was  done.  Fearing  adverse  action  by  the 
Hartford  North  Consociation,  Bushnell’s  church,  standing 
solidly  behind  him,  withdrew  its  membership  and  ceased  to  be 
an  adherent  of  consociated  government. 

Such  radicalism  as  Bushnell  preached  certainly  did  not  meet 
with  approbation  in  East  Haven,  and  when  the  North  Church 
in  Hartford  withdrew  its  membership  from  the  Consociation 
the  youthful  pastor  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  felt  constrained 

5  Bushnell’s  principal  later  works  were  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  1858 ; 
The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  1866;  and  Forgiveness  and  Law,  1874. 
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to  preach  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Saybrook  Platform  and 
Consociationism.6 

The  Mexican  War  had  taken  place  in  1846-8,  the  treaty  of 
peace  being  signed  almost  six  months  after  Mr.  Havens  began 
his  ministry ;  and  during  the  following  year  began  the  rush  to 
the  California  gold  fields  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
vanquished.  The  war  with  Mexico  had  been  largely  brought 
on  by  the  pro-slavery  party  and  was  considered  an  affair 
of  President  James  K.  Polk  and  his  southern  constituency. 
New  England  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Reverend 
Nicholas  Street  had  been  an  ardent  Federalist,  and  those  who 
followed  him  in  the  pastorate  were  equally  solicitous  for  the 
success  of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Dodd’s  admiration  for  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  knew  no  bounds,  and  Mr.  Havens 
was  most  profuse  in  his  devotion  to  Abraham  Lincoln.7  Poli¬ 
tics  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  so  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  party  affiliations  of  the  pastors.  Ever  since  the  advent  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  the  slavery  issue  grew  in  prominence 
until  it  became  the  paramount  problem  before  the  nation.  No 
community  could  remain  indifferent;  no  individual  could  fail 
to  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  New  England  developed 
strong  abolitionist  sentiments,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  it  was  solidly  in  favor  of  emancipa¬ 
tion. 

East  Haven  was  very  decided  in  its  sympathy  with  the 
reform,  and  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  a  Whig  and 
later  a  staunch  Republican,  frequently  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tions  from  the  pulpit,  the  parishioners  heartily  approving  his 
attitude  and  encouraging  his  anti-slavery  efforts.  So  strong 
were  the  sentiments  against  slavery  that  when  the  Republican 
party  was  formed  in  1854,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Whigs  in 

6  Consociationism — an  unpublished  sermon — by  D.  W.  Havens,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 

7  Unpublished  Sermons  by  D.  W.  Havens,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 
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leading  the  opposition  against  the  Democrats,  the  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  speedily  gave  their  allegiance 
to  the  inchoate  organization,  supporting  Fremont  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1856,  and  Lincoln  in  the  elections  of  i860  and  1864. 
During  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  young  men  from  the  parish 
enlisted  in  the  services  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Havens  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
administrative  ability  as  well  as  academic  erudition.  His 
incumbency  in  the  pastorate  stands  out  saliently  as  a  period 
of  expansion,  growth,  and  improvement  in  equipment.  If  Mr. 
Street  is  credited  with  having  built  the  Old  Stone  Meeting 
House,  and  he  certainly  is  entitled  to  such  credit,  Mr.  Havens 
deserves  the  distinction  of  having  improved  and  modernized 
it.  His  building  program,  which  he  successfully  carried  out, 
included  a  complete  remodeling  of  the  church  edifice,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  suitable  parsonage,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  known  as  the  Chapel,  to  the  east  of  the  sanctuary.  By 
persistent  and  untiring  effort,  by  subtle  ingenuity  and  sound 
statesmanship,  he  led  his  people  in  taking  the  first  step  toward 
bringing  the  church  from  the  rural  classification  into  the  urban. 

In  May,  1850,  the  work  of  “remodeling,  repairing,  and 
refurnishing”  the  meeting  house,  both  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally,  began.  Says  Mr.  Havens  in  his  Centennial  Discourse, 
“When  the  work  was  finished,  nothing  was  left  of  the  ancient 
structure  but  the  solid  walls,  and  even  these  had  undergone 
extensive  alterations.  The  upper  tier  of  windows  was  lowered, 
the  doors  and  windows  on  the  east  end  filled  up,  as  well  also 
the  doors  on  the  south  side  and  in  the  tower,  and  the  window 
behind  the  pulpit,  on  the  north  side ;  new  frames  and  windows 
were  inserted,  and  the  building  brought  into  that  shape  and 
style  it  now  presents.  The  change  of  the  interior  was  even 
more  sweeping.  The  west  end  was  pierced  with  doors,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  tower;  the  pulpit  was  placed  at  the  east  end, 
changing  the  front  from  the  south  to  the  west;  new  galleries 
were  built,  and  the  walls,  upon  which  the  plaster  was  originally 
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laid  without  lathing,  were  furried  out  and  covered  with  hard 
finish.”8  The  work  was  completed  in  October,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $6,000.  The  alterations  and  improvements  having  been 
so  extensive,  it  was  decided  to  rededicate  the  building  to  the 
service  of  almighty  God.  The  Reverend  Joel  Hawes,  D.D., 
of  Hartford,  delivered  the  address  at  the  exercises  on  October 
16,  1850. 

Nine  years  later  the  old  steeple  was  removed  and  a  new  and 
larger  one  put  in  its  place,  the  summit  of  the  spire  reaching 
skyward  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet.  The  interior  of 
the  church  was  redecorated,  the  floor  recarpeted,  the  seats  were 
recushioned,  new  lamps  were  provided,  a  new  pulpit  built,  and 
an  iron  fence  was  placed  around  the  church  yard.9  After 
the  improvements  had  been  made  there  arose  the  problem  of 
heating  the  building.  In  the  early  days  the  meeting  house 
was  not  heated  at  all,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  Little  foot- 
stoves  containing  hot  coals  were  used  by  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  but  they  could  do  no  more  than  keep  one’s  feet  from 
freezing.  About  1825  wood-burning  stoves  were  used  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  1840  they  were  supplanted  by  coal-burners. 
Twenty-eight  years  later,  1868,  the  stoves  were  removed  and, 
there  being  no  basement  to  make  a  furnace  practicable,  steam 
heat  was  introduced.  The  Old  Stone  Church  was  the  first 
meeting  house  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  be  heated  by  steam. 

After  the  renovating  and  remodeling  of  the  meeting  house 
was  completed,  Mr.  Havens  turned  his  attention  to  the  project 
of  erecting  or  buying  a  suitable  house  to  be  used  as  a  par¬ 
sonage.  A  manse  had  been  built  for  Mr.  Hemingway  in  1706 
and  given  to  him  as  a  free  gift;  in  it  he  lived  throughout  his 
ministry,  and  in  it  he  died.  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Dodd  had  each  built  his  house  without  aid  from  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society.  Mr.  Havens,  upon  entering  the  work,  had  to 
rent  a  house,  and  because  dwellings  were  few  he  had  to  move 
five  times  in  six  years.  To  relieve  their  pastor’s  embarrass- 

*  D.  W.  Havens,  pp.  46-7. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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ment  of  continually  moving  about  as  though  he  were  a  Bedouin 
of  the  desert,  the  Society,  in  1853,  bought  the  former  home 
of  Mr.  Haynes  Hemingway.  But  when  the  children  came  the 
parsonage  proved  too  small,  and  in  a  short  time  was  badly  in 
need  of  extensive  repairs.  In  1873  the  house  built  by  Rev¬ 
erend  Saul  Clark  and  used  by  him  during  his  ministry  in  East 
Haven  was  purchased,  enlarged,  and  remodeled,  costing  in  all 
about  $8,000. 

The  church  had  long  been  in  need  of  a  social  room  or  chapel 
in  which  prayer  meetings,  committee  meetings,  and  social 
gatherings  could  be  held.  The  people  keenly  felt  their  incon¬ 
venient  circumstances  and  had  frequently  expressed  their 
determination  to  work  hard  for  the  money  with  which  they 
would  erect  a  building;  they  rightly  believed  it  would  aid 
them  quite  materially  in  the  parish  work.  An  agitation  to 
build  such  a  structure  had  been  started  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  conditions  were  not  conducive  for  so 
ambitious  an  enterprise.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society  was  held  on  May  6,  1870,  “to  consider  the 
expedience  of  building  a  chapel,’’  but,  after  much  discussion, 
it  was  “voted  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  consideration  of 
matters  concerning”  so  elaborate  an  improvement.10  The 
need,  however,  was  too  imperative  for  a  very  considerable 
procrastination,  so  another  special  meeting  was  held  on  March 
18,  1872,  at  which  definite  steps  were  taken  to  “procure  an 
estimate  for  building  the  Chapel  separate  from  the  Church.”11 
Two  weeks  later,  March  26,  another  meeting  was  held  and  it 
was  “voted  informally  to  build  a  chapel  43  x  30  feet,  the  same 
to  be  detached  from  the  Church,”  but  when  the  actual  “formal” 
vote  was  taken  on  October  24,  the  majority  decided  “that  the 
question  of  building  a  Chapel  be  laid  upon  the  table.”  Over 
a  year  passed  before  the  matter  was  brought  up  again.  On 
December  6,  1873,  it  was  “voted  that  the  Society  build  a 

10  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  4-5. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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Chapel  of  wood,  and  when  built  to  build  the  same  upon  the 
Society’s  ground  east  of  the  Church,”  but  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  December  29,  better  judgment 
prevailed  and  the  former  vote  was  rescinded.  The  building 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  and  instructed  to  build 
a  chapel  of  wood  consisted  of  Samuel  F.  Bradley,  Joseph  I. 
Hotchkiss,  Samuel  F.  Russell,  and  Ephraim  S.  Chidsey;  the 
same  committee  was  now  ordered  “to  wait  upon  the  Chapel 
Association,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  unite  with  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society  of  East  Haven  in  building  a  Chapel  that  the 
Committee  be  instructed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  build  said 
Chapel.”12 

The  chapel,  made  of  cut  stone  and  of  the  style  of  architecture 
to  harmonize  with  the  church,  was  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1874.  At  its  completion,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  church,  the  Centennial  was  appropriately 
observed.  On  Wednesday,  September  16,  the  celebration  took 
place,1 5  the  program  having  been  thoroughly  arranged  many 
months  before.  Mr.  Haven’s  Centennial  Discourse,  delivered 
at  the  morning  session,  was  published  in  1876.14 

13  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

13  “I.  10  o’clock  A.  M.  Meeting  for  Religious  Services,  and  Delivery 

of  Historical  Discourse. 

II.  1.  o’clock  P.  M.  Collation. 

III.  2  o’clock  P.  M.  Meeting  for  Reunion. 

IV.  7  o’clock  P.  M.  Old  Folks  Concert. 

V.  8:30  o’clock  P.  M.  Reception  at  the  Parsonage.” 

Those  taking  part  in  the  religious  services  were  the  Reverend  Messrs. 
Owen  Street  (grandson  of  Reverend  Nicholas  Street,  of  East  Haven), 
Burdett  Hart,  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  O.  E.  Shannon,  and  D.  W.  Havens ; 
those  speaking  at  the  “Meeting  of  Reunion”  were  Messrs.  Edward  L.  Hart, 
John  G.  North,  Charles  H.  Fowler,  Joseph  C.  Farnham,  Joseph  D.  Farren, 
Samuel  T.  Andrews,  Reverend  Professor  George  E.  Day,  D.D.,  Reverend 
Owen  Street,  Reverend  S.  S.  Joscelyn,  and  Reverend  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D. 

14  In  the  pamphlet  are  also  the  addresses  of  Reverend  Owen  Street,  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Hart,  Mr.  John  G.  North,  Reverend  S.  S.  Joscelyn,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Fowler.  There  is  also  an  appendix  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Association  of  the  County  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Concerning  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  February  19,  1744-5. 
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It  was  early  in  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Havens  that  the/  Sunday- 
School  was  introduced  in  East  Haven.  Instruction  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  given  in  a  more  or 
less  systematic  way  ever  since  the  New  Haven  Colony  was 
established.  And  the  same  was  true  throughout  all  the  Puritan 
colonies  of  New  England.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court 
in  1642,  and  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1650,  provided:  “That 
all  masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechize  their 
children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion.”  Augmenting  the  home  instruction  was  a  similar 
instruction  given  by  the  minister.  In  some  places  the  children 
met  in  the  church  between  the  services  of  worship  on  Sunday, 
but  in  most  communities  they  assembled  on  Saturday  afternoon 
to  be  taught  their  catechism.  However,  one  must  remember 
that  in  those  days  secular  education  was  permeated  with  reli¬ 
gion;  the  Bible  was  taught  every  day,  and  biblical  passages 
filled  the  text  books.  In  fact  all  education  from  the  most 
elementary  grades  through  the  college  was  of  a  religious 
character. 

A  few  Sunday  Schools  were  in  existence  in  America  before 
the  Revolution,  but  they  were  quite  different  from  those  which 
began  shortly  after,  and  they  were  so  few  in  numbers  that  it 
was  unusual  for  a  church  to  maintain  one.  Reverend  Joseph 
Bellamy  of  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  began  a  Sunday  School  in 
1740,  continuing  it  until  his  death  in  1789.  It  was  his  own 
school,  fashioned  after  his  own  ideas,  but  a  most  effective 
institution  in  training  the  youth  in  the  fundamentals  of  Calvin- 
istic  Christianity.  Its  curriculum  was  exclusively  religious, 
and  the  method  of  instruction  was  that  known  as  catechizing. 
In  Washington,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1791,  the  officers  and 
leaders  in  the  church  caused  the  children  to  assemble  on  the 
Green  between  the  Sabbath  services  during  the  summer  months, 
there  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  Westminster  Cate¬ 
chism. 
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The  modern  Sunday  School  movement,  however,  began 
during  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  England. 
Robert  Raikes,  a  newspaper  editor,  happened  to  walk  through 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  was  astonished 
at  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  all  about.  He  had  been  interested 
in  prison  reform,  and  upon  beholding  the  numerous  children, 
the  progeny  of  the  poor  laboring  people,  he  felt  that  a  system 
of  education  should  be  inaugurated  whereby  they  could  be 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Thus  by  education 
he  would  be  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  social  evils  and 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons.  The 
instruction  was  not  to  be  primarily  religious,  but  secular, 
although  the  curriculum  was  to  include  the  Church  of  England 
Catechism.  “The  children  were  to  come  soon  after  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  stay  till  twelve ;  they  were  then  to  go  home  and 
stay  till  one;  and  after  reading  a  lesson  they  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  church.  After  church  they  were  to  be  employed  in 
repeating  the  catechism  till  half-past  five,  and  then  to  be  dis¬ 
missed,  with  an  injunction  to  go  home  without  making  a  noise; 
and  by  no  means  to  play  in  the  streets.”15 

In  July,  1780,  Raikes  gathered  a  number  of  children  together 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  King,  in  St.  Catherine  Street,  where  Mrs. 
King  had  been  employed  as  the  first  teacher,  her  salary  fixed 
at  is.  6d.  per  Sunday.16  All  the  teachers  were  paid  at  first, 
but  as  the  movement  expanded  amid  the  increasing  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  it  became  more  popular,  and  teachers  volun¬ 
tarily  gave  their  time  and  talents  to  it.  Queen  Victoria 
summoned  Mr.  Raikes  to  interview  her,  and  upon  publication 
of  her  hearty  endorsement,  the  fashionable  ladies  of  England 
entered  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Sunday  School  came  to  America  in  1790,  although 
Bishop  Asbury  organized  one  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Crenshaw,  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  in  1786,  which  lived 

15  S.  Turner,  Sunday  Schools  Recommended,  Appendix,  p.  41. 

19  A.  Gregory,  Robert  Raikes,  p.  72. 
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but  a  short  time.  In  December,  1790,  the  Sunday  School 
project  was  discussed  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  month  follow¬ 
ing,  January,  1791,  the  “First  Day”  or  Sunday  School  was 
organized  to  teach  the  poor  children  of  the  city  the  truths  of 
religion,  the  teachers  receiving  remuneration  for  their  services. 
Other  Sunday  Schools  soon  followed,17  and  by  1809  a  Sunday 
School  movement  was  organized  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  local  Sunday  School  union  was  formed  in  New  York, 
in  1816,  the  second  in  Boston  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third 
in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  The  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
developing  from  the  local  unions,  was  formed  in  1824,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  began  to  determine  the  Sunday  School 
curriculum  and  publish  the  Sunday  School  lessons.  In  1832 
the  different  denominations  began  to  publish  their  own  study 
material.  The  International  Uniform  Lessons  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  1872, — the  greatest  single  step  in  Sunday 
School  progress  ever  made.  The  lessons  were  the  same  for 
everybody  in  every  school  in  every  denomination. 

Sixteen  years  later  the  Reverend  Erastus  Blakeslee,  of 
Spencer,  Massachusetts,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  uniform 
lessons,  devised  a  system  of  graded  instruction  with  corre¬ 
sponding  study  material,  for  use  in  his  own  parish.  In  a  short 
time  other  parishes  in  Massachusetts  borrowed  his  lessons ;  and 
soon  they  were  in  use  in  neighboring  states.  In  1908,  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  ordered  its  committee 
to  arrange  and  publish  a  series  of  graded  lessons.  It  was 
another  great  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  Sunday  School 
movement.  The  graded  lessons,  providing  different  biblical 
and  extra-biblical  material  for  study  according  to  the  mentality 
of  the  pupils,  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  pedagogy. 

The  modern  Sunday  School  met  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  winning  favor  in  New  England,  for  the  Congregation- 

11  M.  C.  Brown,  The  Sunday  School  Movement  in  America,  p.  232;  also 
H.  C.  Trumbull,  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  School,  p.  123. 
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alists  and  Presbyterians  were  its  strongest  opponents.18  Very 
slowly  it  made  its  way  into  the  old  and  established  parishes. 
Due  to  the  vision  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Havens,  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  about  1850.  Early  in  his 
ministry  he  tentatively  organized  the  young  people  into  classes 
to  meet  on  Sunday  for  biblical  instruction,  and  finding  the 
system  so  practicable  he  made  it  a  permanent  organization. 

Mr.  Havens’  ministry  was  exceedingly  constructive  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  A  profound  and  versatile  student,  a  godly  man  of 
more  than  usual  talents  and  vision,  a  preacher  of  superior 
forensic  abilities,  he  made  the  three  decades  of  his  pastorate 
shine  forth  in  glowing  colors.  Having  an  intense  liking  for 
the  study  of  history,  he  frequently  delivered  illuminating 
sermons  on  themes  of  historical  interest.  During  his  leisure 
moments  he  compiled  a  History  of  East  Haven,  which  was 
never  published,  the  manuscript  now  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society.  His  building 
program  was  so  ambitious  and  successfully  executed  that  his 
incumbency  was  comparable  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Street.  And 
it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  both  men  labored  during 
periods  of  national  anxiety,  when  the  war  cloud  hovered  low 
over  the  country.  The  subsequent  years  of  reconstruction 
were  similar,  too,  in  the  unfortunate  effects  on  the  loyal 
ministers.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  had  so  depreciated 
that  the  good  men  were  unable  to  live  on  their  meagre  salaries. 
As  Mr.  Street  was  compelled  to  petition  for  relief,  so  was 
Mr.  Havens,  although  in  the  latter  case  relief  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  alternative  for 
the  embarrassed  minister  but  to  tender  his  resignation;  this 
he  did  on  June  18,  1877,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  departed 
from  the  only  parish  he  knew.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Holton,  Kansas,  after 
which  he  lived  in  retirement  with  his  son  in  Meriden,  Con¬ 
necticut.  While  visiting  friends  in  East  Haven  he  passed 

16  H.  C.  Trumbull,  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  School,  p.  114. 
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away  on  August  31,  1889,  and  was  buried  in  the  Old  Cemetery, 
not  far  from  the  last  resting  places  of  all  the  ministers  who 
had  served  the  Old  Stone  Church. 

After  Mr.  Havens’  departure  for  Holton,  Kansas,  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  for  two  years  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Alexander 
Tomlinson.  At  a  special  church  meeting  on  October  9,  1877, 
it  was  “voted  that  the  Rev.  J.  Tomlinson  be  employed  for  one 
year  and  two  months,  commencing  Nov.  1,  1877,  to  labor  with 
this  people."  A  year  later  the  parishioners  in  their  annual 
meeting,  on  October  8,  decided  unanimously  to  retain  Mr. 
Tomlinson  as  supply  pastor  for  twelve  months  longer.19  Mr. 
Tomlinson  was  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  in  the  class  of  1869,  and  had  studied  one  year  in  the 
Gettysburg  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  one  year  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  one  year  in  the  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  although  he  never  received  a  degree  in  theol¬ 
ogy.20  He  was  ordained  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  10,  1872,  and  before  coming  to 
East  Haven  he  served  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  in 
Ghent,  New  York.  Concluding  his  temporary  services  in  the 
Old  Stone  Church  on  January  1,  1880,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Westbrook,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  until  1883.  His 
subsequent  pastorates  were  in  Longwood  and  Orlando,  Florida, 
the  former  from  1884  until  1887,  and  the  latter  from  1887 
until  1888.  He  then  retired  from  the  ministry  and  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1910.  Upon 
taking  up  the  work  in  East  Haven  he  became  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  never  returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church.21  Mr. 

19  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  85-88;  also  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  52,  56. 

20  Reverend  Joseph  Alexander  Tomlinson  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  March  28,  1844,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Catherine  Tomlinson.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  by  private  study.  On  December  31,  1877,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  M.  M.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia.  See  Penn.  College  Book  (1882)  ; 
also  General  Catalogue  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  also  Yale  Divinity 
School  General  Catalogue,  Centennial  Issue  (1922). 

21  Unpublished  letters,  Church  Records,  Vol.  II.  Appendix. 
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Tomlinson  was  a  man  of  unusual  dignity  and  stately  bearing, 
although  possessed  of  numerous  idiosyncrasies,  which  made 
him  appear  distant  and  of  taciturn  temperament.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  be  at  ease  among  his  parishioners — a  severe 
handicap  in  the  ministry — but  after  he  became  well  acquainted 
he  proved  to  be  quite  genial.22 

Early  in  the  year  1880,  the  church  began  to  hear  candidates 
for  the  pastoral  office,  and  among  the  first  to  present  himself 
was  Mr.  Daniel  James  Clark,  a  senior  in  the  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Winning  favor  at  once,  he  seemed  to  be 
the  very  man  the  people  were  seeking.  On  February  21,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Society,  upon  recommendation  from  the  church, 
voted  unanimously  to  extend  a  call  to  Mr.  Clark.23  Although 
a  tacit  understanding  was  had  between  the  contracting  parties 
within  a  few  weeks,  formal  acceptance  was  not  received  until 
June  2,  when  Mr.  Clark  was  ready  to  begin  his  active  duties. 
Arrangements  were  speedily  made  for  the  service  of  ordina¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  July  7,  the  program 
being  as  follows : 


Prayer  and  Scripture  Reading 

Sermon . 

Ordaining  Prayer  . 

Charge  to  the  Pastor . 

Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  . . . 

Prayer . 

Benediction . 


. Rev.  John  E.  Elliot 

. . Rev.  Burdett  Hart 

. Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovey 

. Rev.  Amos  C.  Cheesburgh 

Rev.  W.  W.  Wordsworth,  D.D. 

. Rev.  Austin  Putnam 

.  The  Pastor* 


Mr.  Clark,  fresh  from  seminary  and  but  recently  married, 
brought  with  him  a  buoyant  spirit  of  optimism  which  was  so 


22  Ibid. 

23  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  101-2,  237.  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records , 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  58.  Who’s  Who  in  New  England,  1916,  p.  240.  Rev.  D.  J.  Clark 
was  born  in  Ludlow,  Vermont,  on  July  20,  1848.  Educated  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Midd^town,  Connecticut,  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Deming,  of  Newington,  Connecticut,  on 
October  27,  1877. 

24  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  105-7. 
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contagious  that  before  long  every  one  in  the  parish  was  more 
or  less  affected.25 

The  Civil  War  had  been  fought  sixteen  years  before,  and 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  had  recently  withdrawn  the 

23  On  September  6,  1885,  there  occurred  a  most  remarkable  scene  during 
the  morning  communion  service.  “The  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  was  about 
finishing  the  prayer  immediately  preceding  the  sermon  when  a  dove  lit  upon 
the  center  gallery  in  full  view  of  the  congregation  and  began  gently  cooing. 
As  the  clergyman  finished  his  prayer  the  dove  flew  to  the  (south)  side 
gallery  and  perched  on  the  gallery  railing  about  opposite  the  clergyman. 
When  the  pastor  was  reading  the  chapter  from  which  his  text  was  taken 
the  dove  cooed  when  the  pastor’s  tones  grew  louder  and  stopped  when  he 
paused.  The  pastor  was  reading  the  first  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  and 
when  he  read  the  32d  verse  and  came  to  the  clause,  ‘I  saw  the  spirit  descend¬ 
ing  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him,’  the  dove,  which  had 
by  its  motions  indicated  an  intention  of  flying  to  the  pastor,  flew  to  the 
sacred  desk  and  perched  directly  upon  the  open  pages  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  pastor’s  text  was  the  4th  verse  of  the  chapter.  The  dove  shortly  after 
flew  in  a  circle  over  the  singers’  heads  in  the  side  seats  and  settled  down 
upon  the  platform  below  the  pulpit,  and  here  it  remained  throughout  the 
sermon,  occasionally  emitting  a  ‘coo,’  as  if  in  appreciation  either  of  the 
pastor’s  words  or  the  share  of  notice  the  congregation  gave  it.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  pastor  stepped  down  to  lead  in  the  sacrament 
services,  and  before  doing  so  closed  the  Bible,  whereupon  the  dove  flew 
up  and  lit  upon  the  closed  book  and  cooed.  The  bird  thrice  stepped  off  the 
book  and  returned  to  it.  It  then  nestled  down  by  the  side  of  the  sacred 
book  and  remained  there  until  the  sacrament  service  was  closed.  The  climax 
here  arrived.  Mr.  Clark  finished  the  service  with  a  few  remarks  in  which, 
after  noting  the  interruption  that  the  dove  had  occasioned  as  having  been 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  singular  coincidences  which  all  had  noted,  he 
added  that  as  the  Holy  Spirit  had  descended  on  Christ  might  not  the 
presence  of  this  winged  visitor  be  taken  as  emblematical  of  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  in  this  church  at  this  time,  whereupon  the  bird  flew  and  lit  directly 
upon  the  pastor  s  head.  The  effect  upon  the  pastor  and  audience  was  elec¬ 
trical,  and  where  before  the  dove  had  been  regarded  with  simple  curiosity 
and  had  caused  smiling  faces,  now  many  of  the  ladies  were  moved  to  tears 
and  the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  be  deeply  and  strangely  affected.  The 
pastor  took  the  dove  down  and  held  it  against  his  breast,  and  in  that  position 
closed  the  services  with  the  benediction.”  New  Haven  Daily  Morning 
Journal  and  Courier ,  Sept.  7,  1885;  see  also  New  Haven  Register.  Mr. 
Clark  has  confirmed  the  above  account  with  the  correction  that  the  dove  lit 
upon  his  head  twice,  once  while  reading  the  Scripture,  and,  as  stated,  after 
concluding  the  communion  service. 
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troops  from  the  southern  states,  bringing  an  end  to  the  “Carpet 
Bag”  government  which  had  proven  so  unfortunate  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  Confederacy.  The  entire  country  was 
entering  upon  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  with  no  great 
issues  to  divide  public  sentiment  and  work  rancor  in  individual 
localities.  Hardly  had  Mr.  Clark  entered  upon  his  duties 
when  President  Hayes  came  through  East  Haven  on  his  way 
to  Branford — the  old  home  of  his  grandfather.  “On  reaching 
the  church  corner,  where  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  were 
in  waiting,  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  was  received 
with  a  few  words  of  welcome”  by  the  young  minister,  “to 
whom  he  replied  very  cordially.  Referring  to  the  bell  that 
had  announced  his  coming,  he  expressed  his  surprise  .... 
that  a  bell  so  clear  in  its  tone,  and  with  such  enduring  qualities 
could  be  obtained  in  those  early  years”  of  the  century.26 

Less  than  a  year  later  the  country  was  shocked  by  the  news 
that  President  Hayes’  successor,  James  A.  Garfield,  had  been 
assassinated.  When  the  reports  came  that  the  President  had 
succumbed,  Mr.  Clark  summoned  his  people  to  a  memorial 
service,  there  to  give  fitting  expression  to  their  grief  and  to 
look  to  almighty  God  for  comfort.  Twenty  years  passed 
when  the  dastardly  work  was  repeated  and  President  William 
McKinley  became  a  martyr.  Mr.  Clark  again  called  his 
parishioners  into  the  sanctuary  to  an  appropriate  memorial 
service. 

Hardly  six  months  had  passed  after  Mr.  Clark  had  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  pastorate  when  the  first  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  organized  by  the  Reverend  Francis  E. 
Clark,  pastor  of  the  Williston  Congregational  Church,  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  The  new  organization  was  a  development  from 
a  social  club  of  boys  and  girls  called  the  “Mizpah  Circle.”  It 
differed  from  other  young  people’s  societies  in  that  it  empha¬ 
sized  the  religious  life  rather  than  the  social,  all  members  being 
required  to  sign  a  pledge  to  attend  “every  meeting  unless 

26  D.  J.  Clark,  Historical  Sermon ,  p.  21. 
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detained  by  some  absolute  necessity  and  that  each  one  will  take 
some  part,  however  slight,  in  every  meeting.”27  The  new 
society  prospered  beyond  all  expectation  and  in  a  very  short 
time  other  churches  began  to  adopt  it,  so  that  in  less  than  five 
years  it  had  become  an  international  organization,  holding 
annual  conventions.  The  first  society  formed  outside  of  the 
United  States  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in  1883.  State 
and  municipal  Christian  Endeavor  unions  were  organized  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  In  1888  Reverend  Francis  E.  Clark  or 
“Father  Endeavorer  Clark,"  as  he  became  affectionately  termed, 
made  his  first  journey  to  foreign  lands  as  the  President  of  the 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Society.28 

A  young  people's  organization  had  been  in  existence  in  the 
Old  Stone  Church  for  some  years,  but  it  was  primarily  social 
in  character.  In  1889  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was 
formed,  followed  in  1894  by  a  Junior  Christian  Endeavor,29 
both  of  which  began  at  once  to  train  the  young  people  in  the 
religious  life.  Both  societies  are  still  rendering  efficient  ser¬ 
vice,  a  large  percentage  of  their  members  becoming  confessing 
Christians  upon  entering  the  age  of  adolescence. 

While  engaged  in  his  duties  of  inculcating  the  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  people, 
creating  and  perfecting  organizations  to  train  the  young  folk 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  good  pastor 
received  a  call  from  another  communion,  but  the  Old  Stone 
Church  was  his  church  and  the  people  of  East  Haven  were  his 
people,  so  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  summons  from  without. 
At  the  annual  church  meeting,  October  11,  1889,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  voted : 

“Whereas,  at  the  annual  church  meeting  we  learn  with  regret 
that  our  beloved  pastor,  who  has  been  with  us  nearly  ten  years, 
has  received  a  call  to  another  field;  therefore  be  it 

27  F.  E.  Clark,  Memories  of  Many  Men  in  Many  Lands,  pp.  77-85. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  88-9. 

29  Church  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  154-87. 
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‘‘Resolved,  that  we,  members  of  the  church,  hereby  express 
our  love  and  esteem  for  him  as  a  pastor  and  friend,  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  labor  among  us,  full  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  power  for  good,  and  earnestly  urge  him  to  continue  with 
us,  and 

“Resolved,  that  we  recommend  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Society 
increase  our  Pastor’s  salary  as  much  as  warranted  by  pledges 
made  at  its  next  annual  meeting.” 

The  church  had  published  a  manual  in  1833  and  another  in 
1879.  Conditions  had  so  changed  that  it  was  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  to  supplement  the  two  previous  issues  with  a  third,  the 
same  to  contain  revised  rules  and  regulations  of  the  church  and 
a  roster  of  ministers,  deacons,  and  members.  This  third 
manual  was  published  in  1892. 

The  people  living  to  the  north  of  the  church  in  the  section 
of  the  town  known  as  Foxon,  being  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
having  to  journey  two  miles  to  attend  a  service  of  worship, 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  their  own  church  where  they  could 
maintain  a  more  active  religious  and  social  life.  Therefore, 
in  1893,  ^ey  withdrew  and  formed  the  Foxon  Congregational 
Church.30 

Mr.  Clark  and  his  parishioners  were  not  greatly  affected  by 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  liberal  theology,  which  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  introduced.  Charles  Darwin, 
an  English  scientist,  published  in  1859,  a  book  entitled  The 
Origin  of  the  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection.  His 
principal  hypothesis  was  that  the  higher  forms  of  life  have 
evolved  from  the  lower  by  the  means  of  natural  selection  or 
survival  of  the  fittest;  those  forms  of  life  not  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  environment  were  gradually  eliminated  in 
the  evolutionary  process,  which  covered  millions  of  years. 
Man,  like  other  animals,  sprang  from  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
his  progenitor  being  similar  to  that  of  the  man-like  apes.  The 
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Origin  of  the  Species  created  an  immediate  protest  from  the 
church  people,  who  believed  the  new  doctrine  to  be  an  absolute 
contradiction  to  the  creation  account  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
which  postulated  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  been 
created  in  six  days,  God  resting  on  the  seventh.  Darwin  was 
declared  to  be  an  atheist  and  his  work  was  tabooed.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  persisted  in  his  researches,  elaborating  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  theory  by  numerous  publications,  and  ably  assisted  by 
his  disciple  Thomas  Huxley. 

About  the  same  time  that  “Darwinism”  began  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  American  churches,  the  new  method  of 
biblical  study,  known  as  “Higher  Criticism,”  was  winning  such 
capable  adherents  as  to  become  a  force  too  important  to  be 
ignored.  Thus  another  element  to  cause  discord  was  intro¬ 
duced.  This  new  method  was  an  attempt  to  test  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  by  literary  criticism  and  comparison  with 
extra-biblical  material.  The  Reformation  made  such  candid 
and  critical  inquiry  possible,  and  its  beginnings  were  in  the 
early  days  of  Protestantism.  However,  the  modern  tendency 
began  in  Germany  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  introduction  into  America  of  the  historical  method  of 
biblical  research,  especially  at  the  time  that  Darwin  was  pro¬ 
mulgating  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  according  to  “natural 
selection,”  created  a  warfare  unlike  any  previous  conflict,  but 
equal  to  any  other  or  all  others  in  its  intensity.  Members  of 
the  Christian  church  felt  that  “Darwinism”  and  “Higher  Criti¬ 
cism”  were  incompatible  with  Christian  doctrine  and  faith,  so 
they  vigorously  resisted  all  liberalizing  tendencies. 

Again  the  Old  Stone  Church  remained  unmoved  and 
untouched.  Other  communities  were  invaded  and  divided  but 
East  Haven  held  fast  to  the  tried  and  true.  Mr.  Clark  safely 
guided  the  thought  of  the  people  around  the  dangers  of  radi¬ 
calism  and  kept  the  faith  without  modification. 

As  the  century  drew  to  a  close  the  Spanish-American  War 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  public;  and  East  Haven,  true 
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to  her  traditions,  furnished  several  young  men  to  the  military 
forces.  The  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  keenly  felt  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  and  availed  himself  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  arouse  the  martial  spirit  in  the  community.31  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  America  suddenly  found  herself  a  world 
power. 

When,  almost  two  decades  later,  the  United  States  became 
a  participant  in  the  World  War,  Mr.  Clark  again  assumed  the 
duties  of  arousing  public  opinion  and  comforting  the  loved 
ones  of  those  who  had  enlisted  in  their  country’s  service.  The 
Old  Stone  Church  sent  several  of  her  sons  and  one  daughter 
into  the  military  and  naval  forces,  the  majority  being  assigned 
to  the  Twenty-Sixth  or  “Yankee  Division.” 

With  the  coming  of  peace  after  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
European  powers  in  1918,  Mr.  Clark,  no  longer  a  young  man, 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  being  relieved  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.  He  had  given  his  life  to  the  Church  and  he  could 
do  no  more.  He  had  kept  his  people  free  from  the  tendencies 
toward  radicalism ;  he  had  carefully  preserved  the  church 
traditions  and  in  all  ways  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust. 
A  great  occasion  in  his  life  and  in  that  of  the  Church  had  been 
in  1911  when  he  took  charge  of  the  services  celebrating  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Church  and  delivered  an  Historical  Address  of  such  merit  as 
to  be  worthy  of  preservation.32  Eight  years  later,  on  October 

31  Unpublished  letters,  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  Appendix. 

32  Program  of  Service. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  8th,  10  a.  m. 

Organ  Prelude — Intermezzo . Bezit 

Doxology 

Invocation — Lord’s  Prayer 

Hymn — 740  “O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand” 

Scripture  Lesson— . Rev.  George  W.  Banks 

Anthem — “Wake  the  Song  of  Jubilee” 

Responsive  Reading 
Gloria 
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5,  1919,  he  presented  his  letter  of  resignation,  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  in  six  months.33 


Prayer — . Rev.  Joseph  A.  Tomlinson* 

Hymn — 616  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation” 

Announcements 
Offertory — Quartette 

Historical  Discourse  . Rev.  Daniel  J.  Clark,  Pastor 

Prayer 

Hymn — 625  “O  Where  are  Kings  and  Empires  Now” 

Benediction 

Organ  Postlude — Grand  Chorus  . Dubois 

*  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Tomlinson  died  in  1910.  An  invitation  to  be  present  was 
sent  to  his  last  address,  and  his  name  was  put  on  the  program. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SESSION  AT  12  m. 

Deacon  John  Scoville,  Superintendent. 

Rally  Day  Exercises. 

Address — “The  Origin  and  History  of  the  School . Deacon  F.  B.  Street 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  8th,  7  p.  m. 

Organ  Recital — 6 :30  to  7  o’clock 

Prelude  to  Lohengrin  . Wagner 

Daybreak  . Spinney 

Offertory  in  E . .Wely 

Canzonet  in  B  flat . Elliot 

In  The  Twilight — (Prayer)  . Harker  Flaxington 

Processional  March . Clark  Scotson 

Hymn — 599  “I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord” 

Scripture  Lesson  . By  the  Pastor 

Anthem — “Sing  Alleluia  Forth” 

Prayer  . Rev.  Harris  E.  Starr 

Announcements 

Hymn — 603  “Glorious  Things  of  Thee  Are  Spoken” 

Address — Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Mother  Church  in  New  Haven,  from  which  the 
East  Haven  Church  came  forth,  Oct.  8,  1711. 

Anthem — “My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee” . Violin  Obligato 

Mrs.  Freeman  Burr 

Address — “Some  Early  Relations  Between  the  Two  Churches” 

Rev.  Isaiah  W.  Sneath,  D.D. 
Pastor  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Church,  New  Haven,  the  daughter 
of  the  East  Haven  Church,  born  in  1830. 
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In  accepting  the  resignation  the  Church  and  Ecclesiastical 
Society  concurred  in  the  following  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Clark,  for  nearly  forty  years  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  did  on  the  fifth 
day  of  October,  1919,  tender  his  resignation,  and  ask  that  it 
be  effective  six  months  from  date,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church  called  November  28th,  to  take  action  on  such  resigna¬ 
tion,  we  unanimously  voted  not  to  accept  it,  but  to  ask  Mr. 
Clark  to  reconsider  and  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  held  December  5th  Mr.  Clark  made 
known  to  us,  by  letter — ‘That  he  still  felt  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  lay  down  his  burden,  and  pass  the  responsibility 
to  younger  hands,  and  that  we  grant  his  request.’  Voted,  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Clark,  to  be  effective 
July  7th,  1920,  forty  years  from  the  date  of  his  installation, 
though  in  so  voting  we  keenly  felt  with  Mr.  Clark,  ‘How  hard 
a  matter,  the  breaking  of  bonds  between  pastor  and  people 
that  had  held  so  many  years.’ 

“Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  make  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Clark 
our  Pastor  Emeritus,  immediately  following  the  termination 
of  his  duties  as  active  pastor. 

“Resolved,  That  we  make  record  of  our  great  appreciation 
of  our  pastor’s  long  and  faithful  years  of  service  with  us,  his 
high  courage  and  patience,  his  loving  sympathy  and  comfort 
in  sorrow,  his  gladness  in  our  joys,  and  we  feel  that  our  church 
has  been  specially  blessed,  in  having  so  talented  a  man,  so  true 

Solo — “Now  the  Day  is  Ended” 

Address — “The  Church  and  the  Consociation” . Rev.  George  W.  Banks 

Hymn — 606  “Great  is  the  Lord  Our  God” 

Missionary  Work  of  the  Church  . Deacon  A.  L.  Fabrique 

Music  of  the  Church  . Mrs.  Clara  B.  Forbes 

Anniversary  Poem . Mrs.  S.  W.  F.  Andrews 

Hymn — 241  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name” 

Benediction 

Organ  Postlude — Festal  March  . Calkin 

33  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  60-2;  also  Ecclesiastical  Records,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  136-38. 
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a  friend  to  all,  and  so  loyal  a  citizen  its  pastor  and  leader  for 
forty  years. 

“That  for  Mrs.  Clark  we  have  most  sincere  admiration  and 
respect,  for  her  wise,  loving,  and  gracious  part  in  all  things. 

“That  we  assure  our  pastor  of  our  continued  love,  confi¬ 
dence  and  cooperation  in  all  his  work  and  plans,  and  that  it 
is  our  united  prayer  and  hope,  that  as  our  beloved  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  journey  toward  the  sunset  of  life,  that 
they  find  the  ‘rest  in  green  pastures,  and  the  peace  of  still 
waters,’  where  they  are  so  loved  and  honored  among  the  people. 

“Resolved,  That  we  spread  these  resolutions  on  the  records 
of  our  church,  and  present  a  copy  to  our  pastor.’’34 

A  committee,  consisting  of  E.  E.  Cowles,  C.  A.  Chipman, 
J.  Scoville,  and  W.  S.  Coker,  was  appointed  by  the  Church 
and  Ecclesiastical  Society  to  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Clark. 
Having  been  directed  to  Mr.  Harry  K.  Eversull,  a  student  in 
Yale  University,  they  made  arrangements  for  him  to  supply 
the  pulpit  for  two  Sundays.  At  a  church  meeting  on  August 
13,  1920,  the  committee  recommended  “the  name  of  H.  K. 
Eversull,  as  pastor  of  this  Church,”  and  the  Church  voted 
unanimously  to  extend  him  a  call.  On  August  30,  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society  concurred.35 

Mr.  Eversull36  entered  upon  his  duties  on  October  1.  Desir¬ 
ing  to  complete  his  theological  studies  before  being  ordained, 
he  postponed  asking  that  a  council  of  the  Consociation  be 
called  until  1922.  On  April  7,  the  Council  met  in  the  Old 
Stone  Church  and  after  examining  the  candidate,  unanimously 
voted  to  proceed  with  the  solemn  service  of  ordination,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  program : 

34  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  67-8;  also  Ecclesiastical  Records,  Vol.  Ill, 
PP.  137-8. 

35  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  69-70;  also  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  142-3. 

30  Mr.  Harry  Kelso  Eversull  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  educated  in 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  Yale  University.  He  was 
married  on  September  18,  1920,  to  Miss  Anita  Mueller  of  Highland,  Illinois. 
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Organ  Prelude—' Traumlied . Frank  Frysinger 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Forbes 
Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council 

The  Scribe 

Hymn  294 — How  Firm  a  Foundation 

Prayer  of  Invocation . Reverend  Allan  K.  Chalmers 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures  . Reverend  Albert  B.  Coe 

Solo — The  Lord  is  My  Light  . Frances  Allitsen 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Eversull 

Sermon . Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D. 

Prayer  of  Ordination  . Professor  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Charge  to  the  Pastor . Reverend  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  D.D. 

Charge  to  the  People . Professor  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  D.D. 

Right  Hand  of  Fellowship . Reverend  Daniel  J.  Clark 

Hymn  327 — O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  With  Thee 

Benediction  . The  Pastor 

Organ  Postlude — March  in  E  Flat . Lefebure  Wely37 

The  changing  social  conditions  had  long  made  imperative 
the  erection  of  a  larger  building  to  supplant  or  augment  the 
small  chapel,  for  educational  and  social  purposes.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  in  1915  to  perfect  plans  for  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  A  “Parish  House  Association”  was  formed,  but 
meeting  with  a  lukewarm  response  on  the  part  of  some  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  others,  the  whole  project  fell  through. 
It  was  not  the  opportune  time.  When  the  new  pastor  reported 
for  duty  the  parishioners  knew  that  more  adequate  equipment 
would  have  to  be  provided  in  order  to  inaugurate  a  constructive 
educational  and  social  program.  The  pastor  immediately  dedi¬ 
cated  himself  to  the  task  of  building  a  new  parish  house.  A 
church  meeting  was  called  for  April  19,  1921,  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  “recommend  to  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  the 
construction  of  a  parish  house  as  soon  as  possible.”38  The 
Ecclesiastical  Society  met  on  May  4  and  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  The  Old  Stone  Church  of  East  Haven  is  in  great 
need  of  a  parish  house  to  serve  its  communicants  and  friends 
as  a  social  and  parish  center,  and 


37  Church  Records ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  73-6. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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“Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  have,  in 
meeting  assembled,  voted  to  recommend  to  the  First  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society  of  East  Haven  the  building  of  a  parish  house, 
therefore, 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of 
East  Haven  build  the  best  parish  house  possible  at  the  earliest 
date  possible,  and 

“That  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  the  minister  of  the 
Church,  the  Reverend  H.  K.  Eversull,  appoint  a  member  of 
the  society  to  act  as  the  third  member  of  a  committee  with 
themselves,  and 

“That  this  committee  of  three  appoint  a  building  committee 
of  not  less  than  eleven,  and  this  committee  of  not  less  than 
eleven  shall  be  known  officially  as  the  Building  Committee,  and 

“That  the  Building  Committee  be  granted  full  authority  to 
raise  the  money  and  erect  a  suitable  parish  house,  and 

“That  the  minister  of  the  Church,  the  Reverend  H.  K.  Ever¬ 
sull,  act  as  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  with  authority 
to  divide  it  into  two  sub-committees  of  five  each,  one  to  arrange 
for  the  money,  the  other  to  work  on  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and 

“That  each  of  these  sub-committees  have  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  Church,  the  Reverend  H.  K. 
Eversull,  and 

“That  the  Building  Committee  or  either  of  its  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  have  authority  to  solicit  the  assistance  and  use  the 
efforts  of  any  member  or  friend  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society  of  East  Haven  or  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  of  East 
Haven.”39 

The  Building  Committee,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions, 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  to  concern  itself  with 
raising  the  money,  and  the  second  with  having  the  plans  drawn 
up  and  arranging  with  the  architect  and  contractors  for  erect- 


39  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  149-50. 
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ing  the  building.  The  committee,  as  it  was  finally  arranged, 
consisted  of  Reverend  Harry  K.  Eversull,  Chairman,  Wilson 
G.  Merrels,  Horace  L.  Chidsey,  Samuel  R.  Chidsey,  Samuel 
Taylor,  John  Scoville,  Ellsworth  E.  Cowles,  Frank  L.  Coleman, 
Edgar  S.  Bacon,  D’Orville  H.  Buell,  H.  Herbert  Bradley, 
Wallace  S.  Coker,  F.  Germaine  Crossley,  Harry  B.  Page, 
Chauncey  J.  Upson,  Charles  A.  Chipman,  William  Day,  Arthur 
Tibbetts,  Sherwin  Haskell,  and  John  Male.  Each  section  of 
the  committee  held  its  own  meetings  and  performed  its  own 
work.  The  pastor  was  chairman  of  the  entire  committee,  pre¬ 
siding  when  both  sections  met  jointly.  Mr.  Wilson  G.  Merrels 
was  chairman  of  the  “Finance  Section,”  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  persistent  and  tireless  efforts  that  sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  proceed  with  the  building.  Mr.  Horace  Chidsey 
was  chairman  of  the  “Building  Section.” 

The  work  on  the  new  building  began  in  the  Spring  of  1923, 
and  on  September  2  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Reverend 
O.  E.  Maurer,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven. 
The  parish  house  was  officially  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
evening  of  April  2,  1924. 

While  the  parish  house  project  was  being  worked  out,  a 
change,  somewhat  revolutionary,  was  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  educational  bodies  connected  with  the  Church.  The 
new  minister  believed  that  the  Sunday  School,  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  kindred  departments  meeting  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Church,  should  be  reorganized  according  to  the 
modern  principles  of  educational  organization.  Bringing  the 
question  before  the  Church  at  the  annual  meeting  on  October 
6,  1922,  the  approval  was  unanimous  and  resolutions  effecting 
the  desired  changes  were  adopted : 

“Whereas,  There  is  no  organic  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  School,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Ladies’  Mission  Society,  these  different  organizations 
working  independently  of  each  other  and  the  church,  and 
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“Whereas,  The  church  should  be  in  control  of  all  its  educa¬ 
tional  work,  directing  and  controlling  the  training  of  the  young 
people  in  religious  worship,  religious  service,  and  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Bible, 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  the  church  organization  hereby  take 
complete  charge  of  the  organization,  operation,  and  function¬ 
ings  of  all  the  educational  societies  heretofore  meeting  in  the 
Old  Stone  Church  as  well  as  those  which  shall  hereafter  be 
organized,  and 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the 
members  of  the  church  in  annual  meeting  assembled  shall 
direct  all  educational  work  of  the  church,  holding  the  officers 
of  the  various  educational  societies  responsible  to  them,  and 
they  in  turn  being  responsible  to  the  church,  and 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  the  church  body  recommend  to  the 
First  Ecclesiastical  Society  the  incorporation  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  various  educational  societies  in  the  annual 
church  budget,  and 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  all  the  educational  societies  of  the 
church  be  known  as  the  Church  School,  and  the  committee  of 
three  appointed  by  the  church  be  known  as  the  Church  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Religious  Education.”40 

The  resolutions,  approved  by  the  church,  were  to  become 
effective  as  soon  as  they  were  ratified  by  the  various  educa¬ 
tional  bodies.  Ratification  by  the  different  societies  were 
made  as  follows:  Sunday  School,  October  8,  1922;  Young 
Ladies’  Mission  Circle,  October  16;  Junior  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  October  22;  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  November 
12.  The  “Church  Committee  on  Religious  Education,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  Reverend  H.  K.  Eversull,  Chairman,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Coleman,  and  Miss  Lottie  Street,  immediately  began  to  func¬ 
tion.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  various  educational 
bodies  was  ordered;  closely  graded  lessons  were  adopted  for 
the  Sunday  School;  and  the  different  societies  were  listed  in 

40  Church  Records ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  77-8. 
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the  church  budget.  So  far  the  results  of  this  system  are 
exceeding  the  most  optimistic  anticipations. 

During  the  process  of  construction  of  the  parish  house,  the 
honored  and  loved  President  Harding  was  suddenly  stricken,  * 
his  death  occurring  in  San  Francisco  while  returning"  from 
Alaska  where  he  had  gone  to  examine  conditions  and  see  for 
himself  wherein  the  administration  might  work  improvement. 
On  August  10,  “the  day  on  which  the  body  of  the  dead  Presi¬ 
dent”  was  “laid  in  its  last  earthly  resting  place”  appropriate 
memorial  services  were  held  in  the  church.41 

Beginning  with  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
East  Haven  experienced  a  most  remarkable  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation.  The  complexity  of  modern  life  as  a  result  of  industrial 
expansion  and  the  migration  of  people  to  the  cities  revolu¬ 
tionized  social  and  economic  conditions.  Many  people  believed 
that  the  Church  should  own,  operate,  and  control  itself,  &nd 
that  a  more  centralized  organization  should  supplant  the  dual 
bodies  of  the  Church  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Society.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Society42  had  been  organized  in  1680,  by  vote  of 

the  General  Assembly,  and  throughout  the  centuries  it  had 

\ 

41  Program.  i 

Prayer  of  Invocation . . Rev.  D.  J.  Clark 

Hymn  234 — Rock  of  Ages 

Reading  of  President  Coolidge’s  Proclamation . Rev.  D.  J.  Clark 

Reading  of  Scripture — Ninetieth  Psalm  and  John  fourteen 

Rev.  Nile  W.  Heermans 

Solo — Abide  With  Me . Mrs.  H.  K.  Eversull 

Prayer . Rev.  Nile  W.  Heermans 

Hymn  270 — Lead,  Kindly  Light 

Sermon . Rev.  Harry  K.  Eversull 

Hymn  250 — Nearer,  My  God,  To  Thee 

Benediction  . Rev.  Nile  W.  Heermans 

The  Memorial  Sermon  was  published. 

42  See  W.  E.  Barton,  The  Law  of  Congregational  Usage,  pp.  185-7.  “An 

ecclesiastical  society  is  a  corporate  body,  usually  in  affiliation  with  a  local 
church,  and  entrusted  with  the  care,  of  its  property  in  part  or  in  whole,  and 
with  the  management  of  such  of  its  secular  affairs  as  its  charter  or  con¬ 
stitution  or  its  compact  with  the  church  accord  to  it . Where  a 
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rendered  a  service  of  which  it  might  justly  be  proud.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization  the  law  of  the  colony  provided  that 
only  church  members  should  be  freemen;  so  that  while  it  was 
a  separate  and  distinct  body  from  the  Church  its  membership 
was  made  up  exclusively  of  male  church  communicants.  It 
held  the  church  property  and  administered  the  church  business, 
while  the  Church  itself  attended  to  purely  spiritual  matters. 
The  people  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society  should  surrender  its  property  to  the  Church 
and  dissolve. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  on  April  11,  1924,  it  was  voted 
“That  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  East  Haven  become 
a  corporation  and  organize  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  189  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1918  under  the 
corporate  name  of  ‘The  First  Congregational  Church  of  East 
Haven.’  ”43  It  was  also  voted,  “To  accept  from  the  First 
Ecclesiastical  Society  of  East  Haven  an  assignment.,  transfer 
and  conveyance  of  all  the  property  and  estate,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  of  such  Society,  and  all  trust  funds  held  by  it.”44  The 
officers  of  the  Church  were  elected  to  their  respective  offices 
in  the  corporation,45  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of 
George  Martin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Harry  Provost, 
Mansfield  Dibble,  and  Miss  Mary  Pardee,  was  elected.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  E.  Cowles  was  made  Treasurer.  New  by-laws  were 

society  exists,  it  is  a  holding  corporation  managing  the  business  interests 
of  the  church.  It  owns  the  church  property,  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
church,  but  can  have  no  power  to  alienate  the  property  or  to  use  it  for 
purposes  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  church.  It  can,  however,  refuse 
to  provide  means  for  the  repair  of  the  building  or  for  the  support  of  its 
minister,  and  this  it  sometimes  has  been  known  to  do.” 

43  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  82. 

44  Church  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  82. 

40  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  83-7.  The  officers  were  Rev.  Harry  K.  Eversull, 
Pastor,  Horace  L.  Chidsey,  Samuel  A.  Taylor,  John  Scoville,  D’Orville  H, 
Buell,  Edward  A.  Cooper,  Floyd  J.  Blakeman,  Arthur  B.  Leete,  and 
Chauncey  J.  Upson,  Deacons;  Henry  H.  Bradley,  Ernfred  Lawson,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Holbrook,  Ellsworth  E.  Cowles,  Edgar  Bacon,  and  George 
Martin,  Members  of  the  Standing  Committee;  Wallace  S.  Coker,  Clerk. 
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approved  and  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith  be  revised  and  a  new  manual  published.46 

The  Ecclesiastical  Society  met  on  April  30,  and  voted  “to 
assign,  transfer  and  convey  all  the  property  and  estate,  real  and 
personal,  and  the  trust  funds”  to  “The  First  Congregational 
Church  of  East  Haven,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut”47  and  “to  dissolve  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  Society,  such  dissolution  to  take  effect  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  assignment,  transfer  and  conveyance  by  this 
Society  of  the  above-mentioned  property  to  said  corporation, 
The  First  Congregational  Church  of  East  Haven.”48 

While  throughout  the  centuries,  the  Old  Stone  Church  has 
been  exceedingly  conservative,  always  clinging  to  that  which 
time  has  tested,  its  progress  has  been  steady  and  consistent; 
while  it  has  not  grasped  the  new  ideas  until  thoroughly  tried 
by  other  communities  and  generally  accepted  throughout  the 
country,  it  has  never  suffered  a  retrogression,  losing  what  it 
had  gained.  Even  in  this  day  when  the  theological  atmos¬ 
phere  is  being  charged  by  the  Fundamentalist  controversy, 
Fundamentalism  is  unknown  among  the  East  Haven  parish¬ 
ioners. 

For  the  Old  Stone  Church,  venerable  and  majestic,  standing 
as  a  beacon  light  throughout  the  years,  there  can  be  but  the 
brightest  and  most  prosperous  future.  With  its  new  parish 
house  it  has  become  a  social  institution;  and  in  the  march  of 
progress,  it  will  continue  to  render  faithful  service  in  the  cause 
of  Christ,  enlarging  its  activities  and  influence  until  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  shall  have  come  in  all  its  glory,  and  men  shall 
dwell  together  forever  in  righteousness. 

“  The  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1913,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  the  Congregational  churches,  was  approved  and  adopted  “as 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  East  Haven” 
at  a  church  meeting  held  on  April  28,  1924.  The  new  church  manual  was 
published  in  May,  1924. 

47  Ecclesiastical  Society  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  172-3. 

“Ibid. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PASTORS 
BEFORE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Rev.  James  Ailing,  1681-1683. 

Rev.  John  Harriman,  1683-1685. 

CHURCH  ORGANIZED,  OCTOBER,  1711. 

Rev.  Jacob  Hemingway,  1704-1754. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Street,  1755-1806. 

Rev.  Saul  Clark,  1807-1817. 

Rev.  Stephen  Dodd,  1817-1847. 

Rev.  Daniel  William  Havens,  1847-1877. 

Rev.  Joseph  Alexander  Tomlinson,  1877-1879. 

Rev.  Daniel  James  Clark,  1880-1920. 

Rev.  Harry  Kelso  Eversull,  1920- 

CATALOGUE  OF  DEACONS. 

Chedsey,  Caleb,  died  February  20,  1713. 

Austin,  Joshua,  died  March  29,  1760. 

Smith,  Thomas,  died  1762. 

Hitchcock,  Daniel,  died  1761. 

Davenport,  Deodate,  died  December  3,  1761. 

Heminway,  Samuel,  chosen  1758;  died  October  25,  1777. 
Heminway,  Abraham,  chosen  1761 ;  removed. 

Morris,  Amos,  chosen  1776;  died  December  30,  1801. 

Smith,  Stephen,  chosen  1778;  died  January  22,  1816. 

Davenport,  Samuel,  chosen  179 7;  died  July  9,  1810. 

Morris,  John,  chosen  July,  1800 ;  removed  1806. 

Pardee,  Levi,  chosen  July,  1800;  died  November  21,  1813. 
Heminway,  Enos,  chosen  1806;  removed  June  13,  1830. 

Morris,  Amos,  chosen  1816;  resigned  1818. 

Farnham,  Bela,  chosen  July  1,  1832;  resigned  March  5,  1852. 
Morris,  Amos,  chosen  July  1,  1832;  resigned  March  5,  1852. 
Heminway,  Samuel  H.,  chosen  July  1,  1832;  died  September  30, 
1849. 
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Andrews,  Ruel,  chosen  March  5,  1852;  died  April  30,  1864. 
Morris,  Alfred,  chosen  March  5,  1852;  died  September  20,  1876. 
Curtis,  A.  L.,  chosen  September  2,  1864;  died  June  26,  1872. 
Street,  Edwin,  chosen  May  1,  1868;  resigned  June  17,  1878. 
Fabrique,  Asa  L.,  chosen  May  1,  1868;  died  February  23,  1917. 
Andrews,  Samuel  T.,  chosen  August  30,  1872;  died  August  22, 
1884. 

Street,  Thaddeus,  chosen  August  30,  1872;  died  January  16,  1882. 
Street,  Frederick  B.,  chosen  April  7,  1882;  died  March  2,  1914. 
Russell,  Merrick  M.,  chosen  April  7,  1882 ;  resigned  April  11,  1884. 
Morris,  Julius  Ft.,  chosen  October  10,  1884;  died  July  6,  1917. 
Grannis,  Collis  B.,  chosen  October  10,  1884;  died  April  19,  1911. 
Robison,  William  FL,  chosen  April  28,  1905;  resigned  October  11, 

1918. 

Thompson,  Theodore  FL,  chosen  April  28,  1905;  died  May  15, 
1916. 

Page,  Albert  A.,  chosen  April  28,  1905;  died  January  7,  1917. 
Scoville,  John,  chosen  April  28,  1905. 

Nickerson,  Herbert,  chosen  October  13,  1908;  died  June  5,  1921. 
Cornwell,  Frank,  chosen  October  11,  1912;  resigned  October  10, 

1919. 

Upson,  Chauncey  J.,  chosen  October  9,  1914. 

Van  Sickles,  Raymond  B.,  chosen  October  6,  1916;  resigned  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1922. 

Cooper,  Edward  A.,  chosen  October  5,  1917. 

Leete,  Arthur  B.,  chosen  October  5,  1917. 

Chidsey,  Horace  L.,  chosen  October  5,  1917. 

Taylor,  Samuel  A.,  chosen  October  10,  1919. 

Blakeman,  Floyd  J.,  chosen  October  6,  1922. 

Buell,  D’Orville  H.,  chosen  December  31,  1922. 

CATALOGUE  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Barnes,  Andrew  J .  -1865 

Thompson,  Lyman  C .  1865-1869 

Pardee,  Isaac  S .  1870-1872 

Fabrique,  Asa  L .  1873-1877 
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Street,  Frederick  B. 

Scoville,  John . 

Cornwell,  Frank  E. 
Scoville,  John  .... 
Cooper,  Edward  A. 
Scoville,  John  .... 
Kimball,  Albert  N. 
Bacon,  Edgar  .... 
Cooper,  Edward  A. 


i 

1877- 1908 
1908-1914 
1914-1916 
1916-1918 
1918-1920 

1 920-  1 92 1 

1921- 1922 

1922- 1923 

1923- 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OLD  STONE 

CHURCH. 

The  persons  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are 
dead. 

The  persons  whose  names  are  marked  with  a  dagger  (f )  have 
been  dismissed  or  have  removed  from  the  town  with  or  without  a 
letter  of  dismissal. 


Charter  Members  and  Members  Admitted  Early  in  the  Ministry  of 

Mr.  Hemingway. 


*Chedsey,  Caleb. 
♦Potter,  John. 
♦Hitchcock,  Eliakim. 
*Hemenway,  Samuel. 

♦ Thompson,  John. 
*Moulthrop,  Matthew. 
*Luddington,  John. 
♦Denison,  James. 
♦Hitchcock,  Nathaniel. 
♦Pardee,  George. 
*Luddington,  William. 
*Pinion,  Thomas. 
*Taiter,  James. 
♦Roberts,  William. 
♦Dawson,  Robert. 

*  Bradley,  Isaac. 

♦Ball,  Ailing. 

*Potter,  John,  Jun. 
♦Moulthrop,  John. 
♦Thompson,  Samuel. 


*  Hemingway,  Abraham. 
♦Goodsell,  Thomas. 
*Bradley,  William. 
*Clark,  Samuel. 

*Russell,  Samuel. 
♦Collins,  Daniel. 
♦Hotchkiss,  Samuel. 
♦Shepard,  Thomas. 
♦Tuttle,  Thomas. 
♦Heminway,  Mrs.  Sarah. 
♦Bradley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
♦Denison,  Mrs.  Bethiah. 
♦Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
♦Alcock,  Thomas. 
♦Hemingway,  John. 
♦Granniss,  Joseph. 

♦Rowe,  Matthew. 
♦Dawson,  John. 
♦Thompson,  Moses. 
♦Penfield,  Isaac. 
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♦Smith,  Samuel. 
♦Howe,  Isaac. 
♦Goodsell,  Jacob. 
♦Goodsell,  Isaac. 


♦Abbott,  Joseph. 
♦Potter,  John,  Jr. 
♦Chedsey,  Ebenezer. 
♦Goodsell,  Thomas 

The  above  list  is  not  complete. 


Admitted  by  Mr.  Hemingway. 


♦Austin,  Joshua. 

♦Austin,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Joshua. 
♦Smith,  Thomas. 

♦Davenport,  Deodate. 

♦Davenport,  Lydia,  wife  of  Deodate. 
♦Davenport,  Sarah. 

♦Morris,  Esther,  wife  of  Stephen. 
♦Russel,  John. 

♦Russel,  Mary,  wife  of  John. 
fSmith,  Mary,  wife  of  David. 

♦Chedsey,  John. 

♦Chedsey,  Sarah,  wife  of  John. 
♦Ludington,  Mary,  wife  of  Nathaniel. 
♦Bradley,  Sarah,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Bradley,  Hannah,  wife  of  Isaac. 
♦Shepard,  John. 

♦Shepard,  Sarah,  wife  of  John. 

♦Smith,  Eunice,  wife  of  Thomas. 
♦Ailing,  Theophilus. 

♦Ailing,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Theophilus. 
♦Bradley,  Caleb. 

♦Bradley,  Sarah,  wife  of  Caleb. 
♦Bradley,  Sarah,  wife  of  Dan. 
♦Chedsey,  Abraham. 

♦Chedsey,  Bathsheba,  wife  of  Abraham. 
♦Hitchcock,  Daniel. 

♦Hitchcock,  Abigail,  wife  of  Daniel. 
♦Bradley,  Daniel. 

♦Bradley,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Daniel. 
♦Bradley,  Thankful,  wife  of  Stephen. 
♦Bradley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Zebulon. 
♦Chedsey,  Deborah,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Moulthr'op,  Dan. 

♦Potter,  Gideon. 

♦Potter,  Mary,  wife  of  Gideon. 
♦Heminway,  John. 

♦Heminway,  Mary,  wife  of  John. 


♦Thompson,  Stephen. 

♦Thompson,  Hannah,  wife  of  Stephen. 
♦Heminway,  Samuel. 

♦Heminway,  Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham. 
♦Thompson,  Esther,  wife  of  Timothy. 
♦Smith,  Sarah,  wife  of  Patterson. 
♦Smith,  Benjamin. 

♦Smith,  Desire,  wife  of  Benjamin. 
♦Hitchcock,  Rebekah,  wife  of  Nathaniel, 
Jr. 

♦Smith,  Samuel. 

♦Smith,  Daniel. 

♦Smith,  Hannah,  wife  of  Daniel. 
♦Pardee,  Sarah,  wife  of  George. 

♦Pardee,  Benjamin. 

♦Pardee,  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin. 
♦Pardee,  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac. 

♦Pardee,  Mary,  wife  of  Jacob. 

♦Pardee,  Mary,  wife  of  Stephen. 
♦Pardee,  Mary. 

♦Thompson,  Moses. 

♦Thompson,  Desire,  wife  of  Moses. 
♦O’Neal,  Abigail. 

♦Smith,  Lydia,  wife  of  John. 

♦Tuttle,  Joseph. 

♦Rowe,  Hannah,  wife  of  John. 

♦Barnes,  Nathaniel. 

♦Forbes,  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel. 

♦Howe,  Thankful,  wife  of  Isaac. 
♦Thompson,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel. 
fHolt,  Joseph. 

♦Holt,  Mercy,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Ludington,  Abigail,  wife  of  Eliphalet. 
♦Holt,  Anna,  wife  of  Daniel. 

♦Bradley,  Hannah,  wife  of  Levi. 
♦Ludington,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Jesse. 
♦Morris,  Mercy,, wife  of  Eleazer. 
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*Moulthrop,  John. 

*Moulthrop,  Lydia,  wife  of  Israel. 
♦Thompson,  Samuel. 

♦Thompson,  Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Moulthrop,  Anna,  wife  of  Asher. 
♦Smith,  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Robinson,  Lydia. 

♦Robinson,  Sarah. 

♦Penfield,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Isaac. 
♦Chedsey,  Caleb. 

♦Chedsey,  Abigail,  wife  of  Caleb. 
♦Dawson,  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas. 
♦Grannis,  Lydia. 

♦Moulthrop,  Matthew. 

♦Moulthrop,  Sarah,  wife  of  Matthew. 
♦Chedsey,  Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel,  Jr. 
♦Grannis,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Thomas. 
♦Chedsey,  Isaac. 

♦Chedsey,  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac. 

♦Tuttle,  Joel. 


♦Tuttle,  Rebekah,  wife  of  Joel. 

♦Tuttle,  Dorothy. 

♦Jacobs,  Margaret. 

♦Higgins,  Mary,  wife  of  John. 

♦Potter,  Keziah,  wife  of  Gideon,  Jr. 
♦Woodward,  Elizabeth. 

♦Pardee,  Mercy. 

♦Ailing,  Deborah,  wife  of  Titus. 
♦Darrow,  Richard. 

♦Jocelin,  Abigail,  wife  of  Nathaniel. 
♦Dawson,  Thankful,  wife  of  Robert. 
fHeminway,  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Jacob. 
♦Goodsell,  Mary,  widow  of  Samuel. 
♦Goodsell,  Abigail,  wife  of  Dan. 
fDarrow,  Lydia,  wife  of  Ebenezer. 
♦Woodward,  Hannah,  wife  of  Peter. 
fPardee,  Eunice,  wife  of  Ebenezer. 
f Russel,  Sarah,  wife  of  Timothy. 
♦Hotchkiss,  Esther,  wife  of  Joseph. 
♦Gideko  and  Abigail,  blacks. 


The  above  names  of  members  were  collected  and  recorded  by  Air.  Street  in  1756; 
Mr.  Hemingway  having  left  no  record. 


Admitted  by  Mr.  Street. 


1757. 

Feb.  20. 

♦Mallory,  Mabel,  wife  of  Isaac. 

March  13. 

♦Woodward,  Mary,  wife  of  John. 
fBecket,  Lorana. 

March  27. 

♦Dawson,  Mary,  wife  of  John. 
♦Moulthrop,  Abigail,  wife  of  John. 

July  3- 

fHeminway,  Abraham. 

fHeminway,  Mercy,  wife  of  Abraham. 

fSperry,  Zurviah,  wife  of  Joshua. 

1758. 

Sept.  21. 

♦Catherine,  servant  of  John  Woodward. 


I759- 
June  3. 

♦Davenport,  John. 

♦Davenport,  Samuel. 

1761. 

May  31. 

♦Heminway,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Deacon 
Samuel. 

Nov.  12. 

♦Street,  Desire,  wife  of  Rev.  Nicholas. 
fDenison,  Sarah,  wife  of  John. 

1762. 

Sept.  19. 

♦Shepard,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Russel,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward,  Jr. 

1763. 

March  27. 

♦Roberts,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Ebenezer. 
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May  29. 

♦Chedsey,  Isaac,  2d. 
fWhedon,  Daniel. 

Sept.  18. 

f Austin,  Joshua. 

♦Austin,  Abigail,  wife  of  Joshua. 
♦Pardee,  Lydia. 

Oct.  16. 

♦Thompson,  Desire,  wife  of  Samuel. 

1764. 

July  15. 

♦Morris,  Amos. 

♦Morris,  Lydia,  wife  of  Amos. 

July  21. 

♦Bradley,  Simeon. 

♦Bradley,  Abigail,  wife  of  Simeon. 

1765. 

Feb.  24. 

♦Russel,  Mary. 

♦Utter,  Mabel,  widow  of  Doct. 
♦Mallory,  Mary,  Jr. 

June  23. 

fBradley,  Amy,  wife  of  Abraham. 

1 766. 

Jan.  20. 

♦Mallory,  Mary. 

June. 

♦Bradley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jacob. 
Sept.  21. 

♦Heminway,  John. 

Oct. 

♦Curtis,  Phineas. 

Nov. 

♦Fields,  Sarah,  wife  of  Ezra. 

1767. 

June. 

♦Smith,  Patterson. 

Oct.  25. 

♦Jenny,  a  black  woman. 

Dec.  6. 

♦Smith,  Anna,  wife  of  Thomas. 


1768. 

July  24. 

♦Austin,  Susannah,  wife  of  Joshua. 

1771. 

Oct.  13. 

♦Page,  Aaron. 

♦Smith,  Stephen. 

1772. 

June  28. 

♦Woodward,  Ruth,  wife  of  John,  Jr. 

1773. 

Jan.  24. 

♦Street,  Hannah,  wife  of  Rev.  N. 
♦Bradley,  Mary,  wife  of  Gurdon. 

Jan.  31. 

♦Binah  and  Nanne,  black  women. 
Aug.  15. 

♦Holt,  Samuel. 

♦Holt,  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel. 

♦Holt,  Dan. 

♦Holt,  Anna,  wife  of  Dan. 

Sept.  19. 

♦Fuller,  John. 

♦Fuller,  Lydia,  wife  of  John. 
♦Bradley,  Comfort,  wife  of  Josiah. 
♦Heminway,  Jemima,  wife  of  John. 
♦Richards,  Mary,  widow. 

Oct.  10. 

♦Bradley,  Sarah,  wife  of  Abijah. 
Nov.  1 7. 

♦Andrews,  Elisha. 

♦Andrews,  Sarah,  wife  of  Elisha. 

Dec.  5. 

♦Goodsell,  Lydia,  wife  of  Jacob. 

Dec.  19. 

♦Tuttle,  Stephen. 

♦Tuttle,  Rhoda,  wife  of  Stephen. 

Dec.  26. 

♦Ludington,  Nathaniel. 

♦Barnes,  Abigail,  wife  of  John. 

1774. 

Jan.  9. 

♦Smith,  Mary,  wife  of  Ambrose. 
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March  27. 

fChedsey,  Hannah,  wife  of  Levi. 
April  17. 

♦Russel,  Joseph. 

*Russel,  Abigail,  wife  of  Joseph. 
*Chedsey,  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac,  2d. 

May  8. 

fPotter,  Israel. 


composed  of  about  140  members. 

1775- 
March  5. 

♦Mallory,  Joseph. 

♦Mallory,  Eunice,  wife  of  Joseph. 

May  21. 

♦Bradley,  Lydia,  wife  of  Azariah. 

Dec.  3. 

fDenison,  Sibyl. 

1776. 

March. 

fBradley,  Timothy. 
fBradley,  Sarah,  wife  of  Timothy. 

1 777- 
Feb.  9. 

♦Bradley,  Sarah,  wife  of  Jared. 

Aug.  10. 

♦Russel,  Mehitabel. 

♦Grannis,  Mary,  wife  of  David. 
♦Goodsell,  Abigail,  wife  of  John. 
fTownsend,  Huldah,  wife  of  Elias. 

Dec.  21. 

♦Pardee,  Mabel,  wife  of  Stephen,  Jr. 
♦Britin,  Eunice,  widow. 

1778. 

March. 

fBradley,  Amy,  wife  of  Asa. 

April  5. 

♦Smith,  Samuel,  Jr. 

♦Smith,  Anna,  wife  of  Samuel,  Jr. 


fPotter,  Mary,  wife  of  Israel. 

♦Holt,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph. 
♦Ludington,  Mary,  wife  of  Isaac. 
♦Pardee,  Jemima. 

July  1 7. 

♦Shepard,  Stephen. 

♦Shepard,  Amy,  wife  of  Stephen. 
♦Moulthrop,  Thankful. 

the  old  house  at  the  northwest 
Then  the  church  was 

♦Scott,  Sarah,  widow. 

♦Eggleston,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  David. 

Oct.  18. 

♦Bishop,  Abigail,  widow. 

1779- 
Jan.  31. 

♦Bradley,  Rebekah,  widow. 

March  21. 

fRowe,  Huldah,  wife  of  Ezra. 
fCrumb,  Rachel,  wife  of  Samuel. 

1780. 

Feb.  27. 

♦Morris,  Amos,  Jr. 

♦Morris,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Amos,  Jr. 
July  30. 

♦Townsend,  Samuel. 

♦Pardee,  Levi, 
t Smith,  Stephen,  Jr. 

Aug.  6. 

JStreet,  Eunice. 

1781. 

April  1. 

♦Chedsey,  Abraham. 

May  20. 

♦Holt,  Lydia,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Hitchcock,  Abigail. 

July  29. 

fMorris,  John. 

fMorris,  Desire,  wife  of  John. 

♦Broton,  James  Adkins. 


In  September  the  congregation  removed  from 
corner  of  the  green,  into  the  new  house,  now  occupied. 
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Nov.  24. 

fBradley,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Dan. 
♦Forbes,  Hannah,  wife  of  Isaac. 

1782. 

Jan.  27. 

♦Broton,  Abigail,  wife  of  James  A. 

April  28. 

fThompson,  Desire,  wife  of  Moses. 
♦Heminway,  Martha,  wife  of  Moses. 

Aug.  11. 

♦Goodsell,  Lydia,  widow. 

*Ludington,  Thankful,  wife  of  Jesse,  Jr. 

Dec.  22. 

*Hotchkiss,  Lydia,  wife  of  Isaac. 
’•‘Thompson,  Mary,  wife  of  Amos. 

1783. 

July  6. 

♦Mallory,  Hannah,  wife  of  Asa. 

Aug.  20. 

fBradley,  Sibyl,  wife  of  Elihu. 

Oct.  5. 

’•‘Smith,  Caleb. 

’•‘Tuttle,  Daniel. 

Oct.  19. 

‘•‘Heminway,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph. 

1784. 

Feb.  22. 

♦Rowe,  Esther,  wife  of  John,  Jr. 
’•‘Hotchkiss,  Temperance,  wife  of  Joseph. 
‘•‘Bradley,  Lydia,  wife  of  Edmund. 

March  21. 

fBarnes,  Abigail,  wife  of  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Oct.  17. 

♦Moulthrop,  Lois,  widow. 

1785. 

Feb.  3. 

fLudington,  Rachel,  widow. 

1787. 

Jan.  25. 

’•‘Heminway,  Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel. 


Feb.  8. 

’•‘Smith,  Lois,  wife  of  Nehemiah. 

April  22. 

fPardee,  Leavit. 

fPardee,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Leavit. 
fSmith,  Sarah,  wife  of  Ira. 

May  5. 

’•‘Woodward,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Stephen. 
♦Grannis,  Martha,  wife  of  Nathaniel. 
*Rowe,  Stephen. 

’•‘Rowe,  Abigail,  wife  of  Stephen. 

May  20. 

’•‘Heminway,  Abigail,  wife  of  Joseph. 
Sept.  2. 

fRowe,  Eunice,  wife  of  Matthew. 

Nov.  4. 

’•‘Mallory,  Eunice,  wife  of  Benjamin. 

1788. 

June  1. 

fHeminway,  Enos. 

fHeminway,  Sarah,  wife  of  Enos. 

’•‘Roberts,  Susannah. 

July  6. 

♦Chedsey,  Anna,  wife  of  John. 

July  13. 

♦Potter,  Sarah,  wife  of  Levi. 
♦Thompson,  Lois,  wife  of  Joel, 
f  Tuttle,  Amy,  wife  of  Daniel. 

Sept.  7. 

♦Augur,  Tabitha,  wife  of  Philemon. 
Nov.  23. 

♦Hickox,  Lucinda,  widow. 

1789. 

May  24. 

♦Mallory,  Abigail,  wife  of  Amos. 

1790. 

Aug.  15. 

♦Tuttle,  Abigail,  wife  of  Christopher. 

1791. 

Aug.  28. 

♦Barnes,  Lois,  wife  of  Isaac. 
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Nov.  18. 

♦Chedsey,  Desire,  wife  of  Ephraim. 

1792. 

Dec. 

fHotchkiss,  Hannah,  wife  of  Asaph. 

1793. 

Sept.  22. 

♦Davidson,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew. 
♦Bradley,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Stephen,  Jr. 
♦Mallory,  Hannah,  wife  of  Jesse. 

*Barnes,  Lydia,  wife  of  Solomon. 

Dec.  8. 

fNorthrup,  Huldah,  wife  of  Joel. 

1794. 

Oct.  12. 

*Moulthrop,  Reuben. 

fMoulthrop,  Hannah,  wife  of  Reuben. 

Oct.  26. 

♦Pardee,  Abijah. 

♦Pardee,  Rosanna,  wife  of  Abijah. 
fPardee,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph. 

1795. 

Feb.  15. 

♦ Woodward,  Mary,  wife  of  John,  Jr. 
fPotter,  Martha,  wife  of  Elam. 

Dec.  13. 

•{Alice,  a  black  woman. 

1796. 

April  3. 

fDavenport,  Rosewell. 
fDavenport,  Esther,  wife  of  R. 
JHarrison,  Sarah,  wife  of  Philemon. 

April  24. 

*Smith,  Desire,  wife  of  Thomas. 
*Chedsey,  Rebekah,  wife  of  Caleb. 
♦Thompson,  Sarah,  wife  of  Samuel,  Jr. 

July  10. 

JBradley,  Mary,  wife  of  William. 
♦Thompson,  Dorcas,  wife  of  John. 

1797. 

March  19. 

fMoulthrop,  Rachel,  wife  of  David. 


July  16. 

fAustin,  Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel. 

Aug.  6. 

♦Thompson,  Sarah,  widow. 

I799- 

May. 

*Heminway,  Esther,  wife  of  Stephen. 
May  26. 

*  Russel,  Lois,  wife  of  Edward. 

June  30. 

fHeminway,  Jacob. 

fHeminway,  Abigail,  wife  of  Jacob. 

Aug.  4. 

*Shepard,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  Jr. 
*Bradley,  Lydia,  wife  of  Ammi. 

Aug.  18. 

♦ Woodward,  Asenath,  wife  of  Hezekiah. 
♦Bradley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Amos. 

Sept.  1. 

*Smith,  Sarah,  wife  of  Caleb. 

Nov.  10. 

*Smith,  Lydia,  widow. 

1800. 

April  24. 

*Chedsey,  Hannah,  wife  of  Abraham. 
May  25. 

♦Holt,  Lorinda,  wife  of  Heminway. 
fSmith,  Amy,  wife  of  William. 

June  22. 

*Tyler,  John. 

*Tyler,  Mabel,  wife  of  John. 

♦Smith,  Irene,  wife  of  Nehemiah. 
♦Thompson,  Eunice,  wife  of  Timothy,  Jr. 
fBradley,  Lydia,  widow. 

July  15. 

fRowland,  Lois,  wife  of  Martin. 

1801. 

Jan.  18. 

♦Farnham,  Anna,  wife  of  Bela. 

March  1. 

♦Bradley,  Esther,  wife  of  Elijah. 
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May  31. 

♦Thompson,  Lydia,  wife  of  James. 
Sept.  27. 

fBeach,  Amy. 

1802. 

Feb.  4. 

fAugur,  Mary,  wife  of  Philemon. 
♦Frost,  Mary. 

♦Heminway,  Hannah,  wife  of  John. 
Feb.  21. 

♦Chedsey,  Hannah,  wife  of  Ephraim. 
♦Baldwin,  Anna,  wife  of  Levi. 
♦Farren,  Hannah,  wife  of  Abraham. 

1803. 

July  24. 

fHolt,  Amy,  wife  of  Joseph,  Jr. 

1804. 

Jan.  29. 

fDavenport,  Hezekiah. 

Aug.  16. 

♦Shepard,  Samuel. 


Oct.  7. 

fStreet,  Lois,  wife  of  Horatio  G. 
♦Holt,  Desire,  wife  of  Philemon. 

Oct  28. 

♦Thompson,  Mary,  wife  of  Abraham. 

1805. 

March  7. 

♦Smith,  Nehemiah. 

♦Street,  Justin  W. 

July  21. 

fWay,  Dorcas. 

1806. 

Jan.  5. 

♦Pardee,  Sarah,  wife  of  Levi. 
♦Bishop,  Ruth. 

♦Farren,  Lydia,  wife  of  Jacob. 
♦Brown,  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac. 
♦Chedsey,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  James. 
♦Chedsey,  Mary,  widow. 

♦Andrews,  Abigail,  widow. 

♦Bradley,  Mary,  wife  of  Isaac. 
♦Bradley,  Lovice,  wife  of  Joel. 
♦Chedsey,  Betsey,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Lindsley,  Jane  F.,  wife  of  Samuel. 


Persons  admitted  after  Mr.  Street’s  death. 

♦Smith,  Didamea,  wife  of  Samuel.  fMorris,  Lucy. 

fStreet,  Mary.  *  Woodward,  Anna. 

fMorris,  Harriet. 


Persons  admitted  at  different  times,  by  letter,  from  other  churches,  and  not  before 

recorded. 


1807. 

March  5. 

♦Augur,  Mehitabel. 

♦Everton,  Phebe,  wife  of  William. 
♦Heminway,  Eunice,  wife  of  Moses. 
♦Pardee,  Hannah. 

♦Pardee,  Phebe,  wife  of  Gurdon. 


May  7. 

♦Bradley,  Eunice,  wife  of  Daniel. 
fBishop,  Lois,  wife  of  Silas. 

April  30. 

♦Brown,  Hannah,  widow, 
f Forbes,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Amasa. 
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Admitted  by  Mr.  Clark. 


1808. 

March  5. 

fRowe,  Elijah. 

fRowe,  Mary,  wife  of  Elijah. 
fDavenport,  Phebe,  wife  of  John. 

July  3. 

♦Mallory,  Benjamin. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Joseph, 
f Bradley,  Isaac,  Jr. 

♦Ludington,  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac. 
JPardee,  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac  H. 
♦Smith,  Lois,  wife  of  Edward  R. 
fHotchkiss,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Heman. 
♦Dawson,  Mary. 

♦Barnes,  Mary. 
fMorris,  Lydia. 

♦Bradley,  Polly, 
f Bradley,  Amy. 

♦Bradley,  Sarah, 
f Bradley,  Wealthy. 
fHolt,  Abigail. 

♦Shepard,  Nancy. 
fAugur,  Elizabeth. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Orilla. 
fHotchkiss,  Mary. 
fGoodsell,  Hannah. 
fPardee,  Eunice, 
f Frost,  Mary,  Jr. 

Sept.  4. 

fShepard,  Amy,  wife  of  John. 
fRowe,  Ezra. 

♦Mallory,  Hannah,  wife  of  Jacob. 
♦Bradley,  Asahel. 

♦Farnham,  Bela. 

♦Woodward,  William. 

fRowe,  Ezra,  Jr. 

fRowe,  Betsey,  wife  of  Ezra,  Jr. 

fRowe,  Harvey. 

fBarnes,  Jacob. 

f Heminway,  Willet. 

♦Street,  Clarissa,  wife  of  Elnathan. 
♦Hotchkiss,  Sibyl,  wife  of  Lyman. 


♦Bradley,  Desire. 
fBrown,  Phila. 
fBrown,  Clarissa. 

♦Davidson,  Nancy. 

♦Bradley,  Adah. 

♦Pardee,  Mary, 
f  Allen,  Sylvia. 

♦Bradley,  Susan. 

Nov.  6. 

fRowe,  John. 

♦Street,  Nicholas. 

♦Street,  Betsey,  wife  of  Nicholas. 
♦Heminway,  James. 

♦Heminway,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James. 
fRowe,  Levi. 

fRowe,  Eunice,  wife  of  Levi. 

♦Smith,  Daniel. 
fGoodsell,  Irene. 
fMallory,  Patty. 
fBrown,  Mary. 

1809. 

Jan.  1. 

♦Russell,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Truman. 
♦Bradley,  Lydia,  wife  of  James. 
♦Bradley,  Asenath,  wife  of  Asahel,  2d. 
♦Street,  Nancy,  wife  of  Justin  W. 
fHeminway,  Betsey. 
fPardee,  Sarah. 

♦Miner,  Eunice. 
fHeminway,  Harvey. 
fHeminway,  Eben  Tyler. 
fHeminway,  Wyllys. 

March  5. 

♦Moulthrop,  Mary,  wife  of  Asher. 
fLudington,  Huldah,  wife  of  Amos. 
♦Lanfair,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Russell. 
♦Andrews,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Nathan. 
♦Pardee,  Gurdon. 

♦Thompson,  Abraham. 

♦Pardee,  Isaac  H. 

+Rowe,  Daniel. 

fRowe,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel. 
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May  7. 

♦Mallory,  Asa. 

♦Thompson,  Timothy, 
f Baldwin,  Abigail. 

♦Morris,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Amos,  Jr. 
♦Smith,  Lois. 

July  2. 

fSmith,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Caleb,  2d. 
♦Davidson,  Sarah,  widow. 

Sept.  3. 

fLandcraft,  Mary,  wife  of  George. 
♦Bradley,  Mary,  wife  of  Roswell. 
♦Bradley,  Amy,  widow. 

♦Andrews,  Eliza. 

♦Ludington,  Huldah. 

Nov.  5. 

fKism,  Peggy,  a  black  woman. 

1810. 

May  20. 

fGoodsell,  Sophia,  wife  of  Jacob. 

Nov.  4. 

♦Thompson,  Mary,  widow. 

♦Landcraft,  Sarah,  widow. 

1811. 

Sept.  11. 

♦Goodsell,  Loruhamah,  widow. 

1812. 

May. 

♦Goodsell,  Abigail,  widow. 

July  5- 

♦Maltby,  Sarah,  wife  of  DeGrasse. 


1813. 

Jan  3. 

♦Bradley,  Grace,  wife  of  Anson. 

May. 

♦Bradley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Elias. 

Oct.  31. 

fBradley,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel,  2d. 

1814. 

May  1. 

fThompson,  Mary,  widow. 

1816. 

March  3. 

♦Goodsell,  Jacob. 
fPardee,  Benjamin. 
fLandcraft,  Thomas. 

♦Landcraft,  Lois,  wife  of  Thomas. 
♦Augur,  Lovice,  wife  of  Roswell. 
fFarren,  Betsey,  wife  of  John. 
fLarkins,  Sarah,  wife  of  John. 
♦Moulthrop,  Lydia,  wife  of  Isaac. 
fLarkins,  Mary. 
fBradley,  Polly. 
fBradley,  Hannah. 

♦Thompson,  Nancy. 

♦Chedsey,  Laura. 

♦Chedsey,  Eliza. 
fRowe,  Statira. 

♦Todd,  Anson. 

May  5. 

♦Holt,  Anna,  wife  of  Samuel. 

July  7. 

♦Augur,  Roswell. 

1817. 

May  4. 

♦Smith,  Elizabeth,  widow. 
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Admitted  by  Mr.  Dodd. 


1818. 

May  1. 

♦Dodd,  Abigail  Ann,  wife  of  Rev.  S. 
May  3. 

♦Hughes,  Rachel,  wife  of  Daniel. 

1819. 

Oct.  31. 

♦Bradley,  Jared. 

1820. 

March  5. 

fPotter,  Lydia,  widow. 
fHunt,  James  R. 

1821. 

April  29. 

♦Potter,  Levi. 

♦Luddington,  Luey,  wife  of  Caleb  C. 
♦Tyler,  Eve  Ely,  wife  of  John,  Jr. 
fRowe,  Fanny,  wife  of  Matthew. 
fMoulthrop,  Samuel  Russell. 
tMoulthrop,  Daniel. 
fRowe,  Roswell. 

July  22. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Lyman. 
fHeminway,  Sarah,  wife  of  Willet. 
♦Grannis,  Luey,  wife  of  Joseph. 
♦Shepard,  Nancy,  wife  of  Hezekiah. 
♦Tuttle,  Mary,  widow. 

♦Barnes,  Mehitabel. 

♦Russel,  Abigail. 

♦Landcraft,  Sarah. 
fLandcraft,  Maria. 

Sept.  16. 

fLandcraft,  George. 

♦Mallory,  Jacob. 

fMallory,  Jesse,  2d. 

fMallory,  Wealthy,  wife  of  Jesse,  2d. 

f Larkins,  John. 

fRowe,  Matthew. 

♦Mallory,  Jesse. 
tMallory,  James, 
f  Pardee,  Maria. 
fLudington,  Almena. 


Nov.  4. 

fMallory,  Wyllys. 
fHotchkiss,  Huldah. 

1822. 

Jan.  6. 

♦Holt,  Sarah. 

Feb.  10. 

♦Street,  Elnathan. 

♦Bradley,  Dana. 

♦Bradley,  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Dana. 
Nov.  3. 

♦Pardee,  Loly,  wife  of  Aner. 

1824. 

Nov.  7. 

fChedsey,  Sarah. 

1825. 

March  24. 

♦Ludington,  Harriet. 

April  10. 

♦Forbes,  Sarah  Maria. 

Sept.  4. 

♦Chedsey,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  J.  H.  B. 

1826. 

March  5. 

f  Smith,  Almira. 

1827. 

March  4. 

fMoulthrop,  Maria. 

♦Bradley,  Betsey  M. 

June  3. 

f Landcraft,  Hannah,  wife  of  Amaziah. 

1828. 

May  4. 

♦Pardee,  Lydia,  wife  of  Gurdon. 
fParmele,  Dan. 

fParmele,  Frances,  wife  of  Dan. 
♦Heminway,  Samuel  H. 
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July  i. 

fBradley,  Lois,  wife  of  William,  Jr. 
♦Smith,  Mary,  wife  of  Daniel. 
fChedsey,  Jared. 
fChedsey,  Lucretia. 

Nov.  2. 

fPardee,  Clarissa  E. 

1829. 

March  1. 

fLandcraft,  Amanda,  wife  of  William. 

1830. 

Jan.  3. 

♦Bradley,  Cynthia,  wife  of  Amos,  Jr. 

1831. 

May  1. 

fBradley,  Samuel,  2d. 

♦Bradley,  Amos,  Jr. 

♦Farnham,  Emeline. 

♦Holt,  Lorinda  A. 

♦Bradley,  Jane  Adeline. 

♦Street,  Frances  Ann. 

July  3- 

♦Andrews,  Ruel. 

♦Andrews,  Olive,  wife  of  Ruel. 
♦Andrews,  Betsey  Pardee. 

♦Andrews,  Saltrue. 

*  Street,  Betsey  Woodward, 
f Street,  Harriet  Jennet. 

♦Bradley,  Stephen  Woodward. 
♦Chedsey,  John  H.  B. 

♦Grannis,  Thomas. 

♦Grannis,  Almira,  wife  of  Thomas. 
♦Ives,  Lucy,  wife  of  Elihu. 

♦Rogers,  Joseph  H. 
f Nichols,  Nancy,  wife  of  Lucius. 

Aug.  28. 

♦Pardee,  Isaac. 

♦Morris,  Amos. 

♦Farren,  James. 

♦Farren,  Polly,  wife  of  James. 
♦Woodward,  Jeremiah. 

♦Woodward,  Mary,  wife  of  Jeremiah. 
♦Pardee,  Anna,  widow. 


♦Bradley,  Lois,  wife  of  Zebulon. 
♦Heminway,  Sarah,  wife  of  John. 
♦Heminway,  Amanda,  wife  of  Samuel  H. 
♦Upson,  Sarah,  wife  of  Selah. 

♦Bradley,  Levi. 

♦Bradley,  Mary,  wife  of  Levi. 

♦Farren,  Desire  Smith,  wife  of  John,  2d. 
♦Bradley,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Willet. 
♦Barnes,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Jeremiah. 
♦Pardee,  Eunice. 

♦Bradley,  Adeline. 

♦Thompson,  Julia  Amanda. 

♦Upson,  Julius. 

♦Thompson,  Samuel. 

♦Bradley,  Maria  Ann. 

♦Tyler,  Jerusha  Louisa. 

♦Beach,  Amoret. 

♦Bradley,  Mary  Angeline. 

♦Bradley,  Huldah  Hughes. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Grace  Ann. 

♦Holt,  Charlotte  Emily. 

♦Holt,  Lydia. 

♦Grannis,  Almira. 

♦Heminway,  Sarah. 
fBradley,  Charlotte. 

♦Andrews,  Susan. 
fChedsey,  Anna. 

♦Chedsey,  Almira. 

♦Woodward,  Charles. 

♦Todd,  Charlotte  Delight. 

♦Street,  Lucy  Morris. 

♦Andrews,  Harriet. 

♦Woodward,  Ruth  Curtis. 

♦Woodward,  Asenath,  Jr. 

Dec.  11. 

♦Smith,  Stephen,  2d. 

♦Smith,  Betsey,  wife  of  Stephen,  2d. 
♦Smith,  Maryette. 
fGoodsell,  Grace. 

♦Bradley,  Elizabeth  Morris. 

1832. 

July  1. 

♦Bishop,  Amanda,  wife  of  Elias. 

Sept.  30 

♦Heminway,  John. 
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1833. 

Nov.  10. 

*Farren,  Almira. 

1837- 

Aug.  3. 

♦Church,  Huldah. 

♦Ludington,  Esther  H. 

♦Morris,  Charlotte  J.  C. 

1838. 

May  5. 

♦Pardee,  Lydia  A. 

Nov.  4. 

♦Bradley,  Harriet. 

1839. 

Jan.  4. 

f Rogers,  Julia. 

Jan.  6. 

♦Chidsey,  Lucy. 

♦Linsley,  Eliza  Ann. 

♦Pardee,  Elizabeth  M. 

March  3. 

f  Harrison,  Lydia  B. 

♦Russell,  Abigail  H. 
fChidsey,  Hannah, 
t Woodward,  Jennett  B. 
fMorris,  Sarah. 
fHemingway,  Marietta  C. 
♦Lyon,  Marietta. 

July  7- 

♦Street,  Mary  Antonette. 
♦Smith,  Mary  Ann. 

♦Bradley,  Sarah. 
fPage,  Amanda. 
fBenedict,  Sarah  E. 

1840. 

Jan.  5. 

♦Bradley,  Hezekiah  Smith. 
♦Bradley,  Eliza. 

♦Thompson,  Mariam. 
■{•Thompson,  Sarah  Jennette. 
fNorton,  Marietta  Maria. 

May  1. 

1841. 

Jan.  3. 

t Woodward,  Jeremiah. 

fWoodward,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jeremiah. 

July  2. 

fSmith,  Mary  Ann. 

Oct. 

♦Woodward,  Anna. 

Nov.  30. 

♦Morris,  Robert  F. 

1843. 

June  30. 

fSmith,  Betsey  Ann. 

Sept.  3. 

♦Bradley,  Lydia. 

♦Chidsey,  Esther,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Hemingway,  Grace  Ann. 

♦Woolcot,  Charles  Lyman. 

♦Finch,  Leura. 

♦Thompson,  Leura,  wife  of  James. 
fSmith,  James  Potter. 

♦Street,  Thaddeus. 

♦Street,  E.  Dwight. 

♦Prout,  Sarah  A. 
fHotchkiss,  Cornelia  C. 

♦Thompson,  Sarah  Caroline. 
fHemingway,  Louisa  C. 
fBarnes,  Julia. 

♦Hemingway,  Esther  Elizabeth. 

Nov.  5. 

fBradley,  Eunice  E. 

1844. 

Jan.  7. 

♦Woolcot,  Mary. 

♦Bradley,  Elizabeth. 

♦Chidsey,  Mary  Bishop. 
fChidsey,  John  H.  B. 

♦Ludington,  Mary  M. 

March  1. 

fStreet,  Edwin. 

f Street,  Jennett,  wife  of  Edwin. 

♦Thompson,  Samuel  C.  Aug.  30. 

♦Thompson,  Grace  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel.  *Chidsey,  Sally  B. 
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Admitted  by  Mr.  Havens. 


1847. 

July  4. 

fBunnell,  George. 

fBunnell,  Fanny  A.,  wife  of  George. 
Nov.  5. 

*Linsley,  Julia  A. 

1848. 

Sept.  3. 

fBradley,  Elizur. 

fBradley,  Maria,  wife  of  Elizur. 

1849. 

Jan. 

fHavens,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel 
W. 

Feb.  4. 

fScranton,  Sarah. 

March  5. 

*Hotchkiss,  Samuel  R. 

1850. 

Jan.  6. 

*  Street,  Benjamin. 

♦Street,  Maria,  wife  of  Benjamin. 

July  19. 

*Morris,  Alfred  W. 

♦Street,  Emily  L. 

Nov.  3. 

*Holt,  Philemon. 

1851. 

Nov.  2. 

♦Upson,  Mabel,  wife  of  Julius. 

♦Street,  Elizabeth. 

♦Street,  Eliza. 

*Foote,  Marian  I. 
fHemingway,  C.  L. 

♦Andrews,  Mary  A. 

*Hemingway,  E vilena  M. 

1852. 

Jan.  4. 

*Bradley,  Frances  L.,  wife  of  Samuel  F. 


April  30. 

♦Street,  Maria  H.  S.,  wife  of  Augustus. 
*Gurney,  Rebecca. 
fHurd,  Hannah. 

May  2. 

♦Andrews,  Samuel  T. 

♦Andrews,  Sally,  wife  of  Samuel. 
♦Andrews,  Jared. 

♦Andrews,  Timothy. 

♦Augur,  Roxana,  wife  of  Roswell. 
fClark,  Lovisa. 
t Towner,  Grace  E. 

♦Barnes,  Jeremiah. 
fBradley,  Minerva. 
fBradley,  Samuel  Forbes. 
fBradley,  Henry  P. 

♦Bradley,  Lydia. 

♦Bradley,  Sarah  W.,  wife  of  Elijah. 
♦Bradley,  Mary,  wife  of  Jared. 

♦Bradley,  Elizabeth  C. 

♦Grannis,  Lydia  L. 

♦Bradley,  Julia  E. 
fBradley,  Sarah  E. 

♦Chidsey,  Samuel. 

♦Chidsey,  Leander. 
fChidsey,  Abraham  B. 

♦Davidson,  Jeremiah  B. 

♦Stepp,  Mary  A. 
fFarren,  Julia  E. 
f Tyler,  Emma  L. 
fFarren,  George  W. 

♦Forbes,  Betsey,  wife  of  Samuel. 
fCulver,  Sarah  A. 

♦Bradley,  Jane  E. 

♦Grannis,  Delia  A.,  wife  of  Edwin. 
fKellogg,  Lucy  A. 
fHeath,  Robert  B. 

♦Holt,  Ann. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Joseph  I. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  Joseph. 
fForbes,  Ellen  E. 

♦Hotchkiss,  Sarah  Emeline. 

♦Kelsey,  Churchill. 
fLuddington,  Caleb  C. 
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fHemingway,  Harriet  E. 
fMace,  Clementine  L. 

*Morris,  Julius  H. 

*Morris,  Julia  A.,  wife  of  Julius  H. 
♦Morris,  Amos  A. 
fPlant,  Sarah  Anna. 

♦Pardee,  Joseph. 

♦Pardee,  Martha,  wife  of  Joseph. 
♦Russell,  John. 
fRowe,  Jane  Amelia. 

♦Smith,  Desire. 

♦Smith,  Stephen. 

♦Smith,  Samuel. 

♦Smith,  Esther,  wife  of  Samuel. 
tSmith,  Henry. 

♦Smith,  Maria,  wife  of  Henry. 

♦Smith,  Jared. 

♦Smith,  Eliza  Ann,  wife  of  Jared. 
♦Smith,  Laban. 

♦Smith,  Emily  E. 

♦Smith,  Lucius. 

♦Street,  William  R. 
fStreet,  Elizabeth  Jennett. 

♦Stepp,  Charles. 

♦Luddington,  J.  Warren. 

♦Thompson,  Sarah  M. 
tShephard,  Stephen. 

♦Thompson,  Elizur. 

♦Thompson,  John. 

♦Hitchcock,  Julia  A. 
tThompson,  Asahel. 

♦Thompson,  Edward  B. 

♦Thompson,  Ruth  P.,  wife  of  Edward  B. 
♦Thompson,  John  Henry. 

♦Thompson,  Eliza  C. 

♦Tyler,  William. 
fTyler,  Marion. 

♦Walker,  Edwin  Ackland. 

♦Walker,  Harriet  M.,  wife  of  E.  Ackland. 
♦Wolcott,  Sarah, 
t  Wood  ward,  Ruth  E. 

July  2. 

fBarnes,  Andrew. 

July  4. 

fNott,  Emiline. 

Oct.  3. 

♦Bailey,  Delecta  Ann,  wife  of  Willis. 


1855. 

June  29. 

♦Culver,  Isaac. 

July  1. 

♦Chidsey,  Sybel  R.,  wife  of  Abraham. 

1856. 

March  2. 

fHemingway,  Louisa. 

Nov.  2. 

♦Chidsey,  John  Street. 

♦Chidsey,  Chloe,  wife  of  John  S. 

1858. 

March  7. 

♦Bradley,  Grace  Adelia. 

April  11. 

fPeck,  Lydia. 

July  4- 

fPalmer,  Mary. 

♦Peck,  Nehemiah. 

♦Street,  Augustus. 

♦Frisbie,  William  H. 

♦Thompson,  Sarah  Lovisa. 

♦Thompson,  Grace  A.,  wife  of  Charles. 
♦Smith,  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  William. 
♦Bradley,  Maria  L.,  wife  of  Henry  P. 
♦Granniss,  Antonette. 
fLinsley,  Marietta  C. 

♦Thompson,  Emiline  A. 

♦Fabrique,  Emma  A. 
fPeck,  Sarah  C. 

♦Grannis,  Mary  A. 
fMcDonald,  Kate. 
fClark,  Jane  E. 
fChidsey,  Anna  M. 

♦Street,  Ellen  M. 
fCasey,  Grace  E. 

♦Thompson,  Samuel  C. 

♦Thompson,  Asahel  H. 

♦Thompson,  Lyman  C. 

♦Thompson,  Theodore  H. 

♦Thompson,  Evelina  F. 

♦Andrews,  S.  Winchester  F. 
fMorris,  Isabella  C. 

♦Morris,  Robert  C. 
fHurd,  Charles  S. 
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Nov.  6. 

*Forbes,  Harriet  C.,  wife  of  Albert. 

1859- 
May  1. 

♦Woodward,  Laura. 

1860. 

May  6. 

f Kellogg,  Francis  D. 

July  1. 

♦Curtis,  A.  L. 

fCurtis,  Louisa,  wife  of  A.  L. 
fHowd,  Henry. 

Aug.  5. 

fBrown,  Mary. 

Nov.  4. 

fBartlett,  Mary  S. 

*Prout,  Julia,  wife  of  Comfort. 

1861. 

May  5. 

* Woodward,  Emeline. 

July  7- 

♦Bradley,  Sarah  Booth. 

1863. 

Jan.  2. 

Street,  Amelia  H.  T.,  wife  of  E.  Dwight. 
Sept.  4. 

fLawrence,  Anna  E. 

1864. 

Jan.  3. 

♦Dudley,  Jonathan. 

Sept.  4. 

♦Dudley,  Betsey  A.,  wife  of  Jonathan. 
♦Luddington,  Charlotte  E. 

♦Augur,  Harriet,  wife  of  Charles. 
fRussell,  Ellen  M. 
fFerguson,  Ellen  A. 

Thompson,  Julia  L. 
fKing,  Lucy  A. 
fFairchild,  Edith  E. 


Nov.  6. 

♦Walker,  Maria  A. 

1865. 

July  2. 

fHosley,  George. 

Sept.  3. 

♦Prout,  Comfort  S. 

Dec.  17. 

♦Barnes,  Lavina. 

1866. 

March  4. 

fGoodrich,  Edmond. 
fGoodrich,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Edmond. 

May  6. 

♦Andrews,  Harriet  A.,  wife  of  Jared. 
♦Andrews,  John  D. 

♦Andrews,  Susan  A.,  wife  of  John  D. 
♦Andrews,  Maria,  wife  of  Timothy. 
♦Bailey,  Wyllys. 

♦Barnes,  Eliza. 
fBarnes,  George  M. 

♦Forbes,  Marietta  S. 

♦Chidsey,  Mary  B.,  wife  of  Abraham. 
fCowles,  Marietta  C. 
fDean,  Albert. 
fEvarts,  Sabra  D. 

♦Fabrique,  Asa  L. 
fTyler,  Sarah  J. 

fFerguson,  Ruth  M.,  wife  of  Henry  A. 
♦Grannis,  Collis  B. 
fHavens,  Bertha  M. 

♦Thompson,  Cornelia  M. 
fHowd,  Eliza,  wife  of  Henry  A. 

Pardee,  Isaac  S. 

♦Smith,  Elizabeth  C.,  wife  of  Lucius, 
f  Smith,  William  H. 

♦Thompson,  Anna  M.,  wife  of  Asahel. 

Tyler,  Jane  E.,  wife  of  John. 
♦Thompson,  William  H. 
fUpson,  Edward  J. 

Van  Sickles,  Alexander. 

Van  Sickles,  Gilbert. 

Van  Sickles,  Eugenia  T.,  wife  of  Gilbert. 
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July  I. 

*Richards,  Mary  F. 
fBradley,  Louisa  A.,  wife  of  Edwin. 
fBurwell,  A.  Russell. 
fDarrow,  William  G. 

’•‘Ferguson,  Abbie  L. 
f Ferguson,  George  A. 
fHavens,  William  H. 

♦Hemingway,  Hattie  A. 
fHurd,  Walter  B. 
fLuddington,  Mary  C. 
fLuddington,  Harriet  A. 
tMorton,  John. 

fMorton,  Ellen  M.,  wife  of  John. 
♦Thompson,  Emma  L. 
fStreet,  George  T. 
fStreet,  Samuel  H. 

♦Street,  Frederick  B. 
fPlant,  Bessie  W. 

Thompson,  Ella  S.,  wife  of  Theodore. 
♦Woodward,  William  A. 

♦Woodward,  Lois  M.,  wife  of  William. 

1869. 

July  4. 

♦Dickerman,  Ellen. 

♦Dickerman,  Willis. 

♦Dickerman,  Sarah,  wife  of  Willis. 
♦Dickerman,  George  A. 

Dickerman,  Mary  A.,  wife  of  George. 

Nov.  7. 

♦Russell,  Samuel  F. 

♦Russell,  Almira  C.,  wife  of  Samuel  F. 
♦Russell,  Merrick  M. 

♦Russell,  Ellen  M.,  wife  of  Merrick. 

1870. 

July  3. 

fWarren,  Mary  Jane. 
fWarren,  Mary  J. 

1871. 

March  7. 

♦Thompson,  Elizabeth  M. 

♦Bradley,  Harriet  Anna. 
fCadwell,  Lettie  M. 
t Tyler,  Ida  L. 


April  30. 
fPardee,  Sidney. 

♦Pardee,  Eliza  L.,  wife  of  Sidney. 

July  2. 

♦Burwell,  Jennett  H. 
t Cowles,  Edmond  B. 
fCowles,  Ella  A.,  wife  of  Edmond. 
fFerguson,  Henry  A. 
fFerguson,  Emma  M. 
tHinman,  Henry  W. 
fTuttle,  Bertha  E. 
fO’Blennis,  Anna  E. 

♦Pardee,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Bradley. 
fPardee,  Elsie  A. 
fPardee,  George  H. 
fPardee,  Sarah  F. 
fHegaman,  Fannie  Freelan. 

Thompson,  Ellen  L. 

♦Thompson,  Mary  J. 

♦Woodward,  Anna  L. 

Sept.  3. 

♦Tucker,  Emelia  J.,  wife  of  Allen. 
fVan  Sickles,  Euphemia. 

♦Coker,  Grace  A.,  wife  of  Frederic. 

Nov.  5. 

♦Ely,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Willis. 

1872. 

March  3. 

fBradley,  Marion  W.,  wife  of  H.  Hudson. 

May  5. 

fPriest,  George. 

fPriest,  Sarah,  wife  of  George. 

Nov.  3. 

♦Hein,  Louisa. 

1873. 

Jan.  5. 

Street,  Lottie  E. 

1874. 

Jan.  4. 

Van  Sickles,  Ella  M.,  wife  of  Alexander. 
March  1. 

Thompson,  Susan  O.,  wife  of  Samuel  C. 
♦Smith,  Henrietta  K.,  wife  of  Laban. 
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May  3. 

♦Dickinson,  Lydia. 
fMeachem,  Nellie  L. 

July  5- 

♦Chidsey,  Maria  A.,  wife  of  Samuel. 
Sept.  6. 

fHowd,  Charles  B. 

♦Bradley,  Susan  B.,  wife  of  Stephen. 
Pardee,  Martha  J. 

Admitted  by 

1878. 

Jan.  13. 

JCook,  George. 
fStreet,  Carrie  F. 

Pardee,  Mary  P. 

♦Woodward,  Lulu. 

♦Street,  Elizabeth  A. 

Street,  Clara  R. 
fGyde,  Emogene. 

March  3. 

♦Thompson,  Edward  Foote. 
fHitchcock,  Edward  A. 
fMorris,  Edwin  A. 

Admitted  by 

1880. 

July  11. 

Clark,  Rev.  Daniel  J. 

Clark,  Alice  D.,  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  J. 

Sept.  5. 

f Doolittle,  Jesse  T. 
fDoolittle,  Abbie  J.,  wife  of  Jesse. 
♦Doolittle,  Mary  E. 
fScranton,  Elsie  C. 

Kirkham,  Elizabeth  G.,  wife  of  George. 
fPardee,  Ada  E. 

Pardee,  Hattie. 
fStannard,  Sarah. 
fBrigham,  Lucy  E. 

Stepp,  Emma  J. 

Stepp,  Howard  C. 


1875. 

April  11. 

♦Hitchcock,  David  L. 

Nov.  7. 

♦Smith,  Jane  M.,  wife  of  Joseph. 
fHavens,  Effie  M. 

1876. 

March  5. 

tBuell,  Susan  M. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

fLuddington,  John  E. 
fChidsey,  John  T. 

Street,  Clifford  H. 

Smith,  Fannie  Evalena. 

♦Smith,  Emma  E. 

fHemingway,  Allie  J.,  wife  of  John  T. 
May  5. 

♦Chidsey,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  E.  Sturtevant. 

1879. 

July  6. 

♦Brigham,  George  M. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Stepp,  Harriet  M.,  wife  of  Howard. 
♦Talmadge,  Edward. 
fBrigham,  Frederick. 

♦Smith,  Joseph. 

♦Thompson,  Sarah,  wife  of  William. 
fOakes,  Ann,  wife  of  James. 

1881. 

March  6. 

♦McDonald,  Donald. 

♦McDonald,  Jessie,  wife  of  Donald. 
Andrews,  Susan  E. 

Page,  Louisa  M.,  wife  of  Albert  A. 

May  1. 

♦Perkins,  Barbara. 
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Nov.  6. 

*Russell,  Emily  A.,  wife  of  Merrick. 

fRice,  James  S. 

fRice,  Ella  M.,  wife  of  James. 

fRice,  Lucy  B. 

fRice,  Mary  M. 

1882. 

March  5. 

fStannard,  George  E. 

Woodward,  Edmund  B. 

Woodward,  Hattie  B.,  wife  of  Edmund. 
♦Humiston,  Eliza  J.,  wife  of  Alexander. 
fParmelee,  Ann,  wife  of  Charles  E. 
♦Morris,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Julius  H. 
Dowe,  Edith,  wife  of  Edgar  S. 
Andrews,  Florence,  wife  of  Winchester. 
♦Barnes,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Amos. 
fSmallman,  Carrie  A. 
f Young,  Olive  A. 

♦Thompson,  Grace  E. 

Van  Sickles,  Fannie. 

♦Ward,  Carrie  A. 
fThompson,  Addie  A. 
fPeck,  Mary  C. 

July  2. 

♦Bradley,  Elijah. 
fFarr,  George  E. 
fFarr,  Mary,  wife  of  George  E. 

♦Kelley,  Mary  B. 

Nov.  5. 

fFuller,  Ella,  wife  of  Charles  E. 

1883. 

Jan.  7. 

f Potter,  Emma,  wife  of  Jerome. 
fChidsey,  Catherin,  wife  of  Abraham. 

May  6. 

Talmadge,  William. 

Talmadge,  Hattie,  wife  of  William. 
♦Yale,  Harriet  A. 

♦Humiston,  Alexander. 
fRussell,  Myra  A. 

Frost,  Julia  A. 
f  Allen,  Mary  W. 


Chidsey,  Mary  Edith,  wife  of  William. 
fHawkins,  Bertha  M. 

Chidsey,  Hattie  A.,  wife  of  Horace  L. 
JGrannis,  William  E. 
fWard,  Edward  T. 
fCurtis,  Charles  I. 

fCurtis,  Emeline  A.,  wife  of  Charles  I. 
♦Hawkins,  Frederick  L. 

Bradley,  H.  Herbert. 
fRussell,  Samuel  C. 

July  1. 

fCurtis,  Elizabeth. 

Forbes,  Jennie  A.,  wife  of  Frederick. 
fYale,  Eveline  A. 

Sept.  9. 

Nickerson,  Richard. 

Nickerson,  Arabella,  wife  of  Richard. 
fStreet,  Eva,  wife  of  Frederick. 

1884. 

July  6.  ' 

f Lyons,  Joseph. 

fLyons,  Adelaide,  wife  of  Joseph. 

♦Eld,  Frances  B.,  wife  of  Edward. 
fMoore,  Carrie  F. 

fNewton,  Jessie  S.,  wife  of  William  G. 
Bradley,  Annie  O.,  wife  of  H.  Herbert. 
♦Bradley,  Frances  E.,  wife  of  Justin. 
♦Hawkins,  James  H. 

♦Hawkins,  Huldah,  wife  of  James. 
♦Page,  Albert  A. 

Sept.  7. 

♦Dodge,  Mary  G.,  wife  of  Abner  B. 

Nov.  2. 

Gerrish,  Evelena,  wife  of  Charles. 

1885. 

March  1. 

♦Whittlesey,  Chester  B. 

Whittlesey,  Abbie  K.,  wife  of  Chester  B. 

May  3. 

fWoodward,  Fannie,  wife  of  Frank. 

Sept.  13. 

♦Spencer,  Rebecca. 
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1886. 

Jan.  3. 

fThompson,  Eugene. 

March  7. 

f  Tucker,  George  A. 
fWard,  Charles  N. 
fDouglass,  Charles  E. 

*Nickerson,  Richard  Irving. 

Coker,  Clara  L.,  wife  of  Wallace  S. 
fDowns,  Adelaide  F. 
fPardee,  Joseph  R. 

♦Van  Sickles,  Augustus  I. 
fGilbert,  Matilda,  wife  of  Ebenezer. 

May  2. 

*Robinson,  William  H. 

♦Robinson,  Margaret,  wife  of  William  H. 

1887. 

May  1. 

fHitchcock,  Frank  B. 

Hitchcock,  Luciena  B.,  wife  of  Frank. 
Andrews,  Carrie. 
fWhittlesey,  Berta  L. 

Nov.  6. 

♦Andrews,  F.  Ruel. 

1888. 

May  6. 

♦Thompson,  Julia,  wife  of  Lyman. 
fDavis,  Charles  L. 

Davis,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles. 
tEly,  C.  Belle. 
fEly,  Myrtle. 

Buell,  Florence,  wife  of  D’Orville  H. 
July  8. 

fMorris,  Robert  R. 

Morris,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert. 

Rice,  Alnora. 

1889. 

Jan.  6. 

Hansen,  Hans. 

Hansen,  Justine,  wife  of  Hans. 

Redman,  Laura,  wife  of  Frank. 

Grover,  Saidie,  wife  of  Myron  C. 


fCollins,  Effie  P. 

Belser,  Margaret,  wife  of  Joseph. 
fBelser,  Lydia  H. 

Belser,  Sopha  E. 

*Smith,  Laban  E. 

Coker,  Wallace  S. 

♦Nickerson,  Herbert  C. 

May  5. 

Chidsey,  Horace  L. 

July  7- 

Woodward,  Flora,  wife  of  Edwin. 

1890. 

May  4. 

Chidsey,  Isabella,  wife  of  Samuel  R. 
Scoville,  Mary  A.,  wife  of  John. 

July  6. 

♦Clark,  Eliza  V. 

fCrowe,  Andrew  M. 

fCrowe,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew. 

fKellogg,  Cyrus  W. 

tKellogg,  Fannie,  wife  of  Cyrus. 

fSmith,  Charles  H. 

fSmith,  Fannie  S.,  wife  of  Charles. 

Thompson,  Charlotte  J.,  wife  of  Edward. 
♦Smith,  Hattie,  wife  of  Samuel. 

Buell,  Charles  Frederick, 
f  Bradley,  Grace. 

♦Davis,  Nellie  M. 

fHeitman,  Minnie  A.,  wife  of  George. 
fFuller,  Elizabeth  A. 

1891. 

March  1. 

fjerolds,  Elbert  O. 

tJerolds,  Helen,  wife  of  Elbert  O. 

Ball,  Minnie  A. 

Fonda,  Ida  M. 

♦Van  Sickles,  Theodore  G. 

Smith,  Samuel  A. 

Copperthite,  Bertha,  wife  of  Frederick. 
May  3, 

Chalker,  Edwin  S. 
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July  5- 

Martin,  Lizzie  C.,  wife  of  George. 
fFuller,  Ruth  H. 

Sept  6. 

fFowler,  Wallace  H. 
fFowler,  Leon  B. 

1892. 

March  6. 

♦Davis,  Elizabeth. 

fFowler,  Caroline,  wife  of  Wallace  H. 
Taylor,  Laura  R.,  wife  of  Samuel. 
*Redman,  Frank  H. 

May  1. 

fRussell,  Annie  L.,  wife  of  Samuel. 

July  3- 

fPerry,  Harry  M. 

fPerry,  Hattie  M.,  wife  of  Harry  M. 

1893. 

Jan.  1. 

Andrews,  Robert  L. 
fCurtiss,  William  W. 

May  5. 

Chidsey,  Samuel  R. 
fBrainard,  Madilina  S. 

Morris,  Edwin  A. 
fMorris,  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
fYoung,  Edward. 

May  7. 

♦Hitchcock,  Frances. 

1894. 

Jan.  7. 

♦Coleman,  John. 

♦Coleman,  Louise  M.,  wife  of  John. 
fMerwin,  G.  M. 

Buell,  D’Orville  H. 
fjohnson,  Lillie. 

♦Van  Sickles,  Mary  L. 
fHill,  Nettie. 

March  4. 

♦Pease,  Levi  H. 

Pease,  Lottie. 

Brenner,  Henrietta. 

Poirot,  Alice  M.,  wife  of  George. 
♦Korngiebel,  Frank  M. 


May  6. 

Farren,  George  W. 

Slade,  Lydia  B.,  wife  of  Harry. 
fGilbert,  Ada  C. 

Tucker,  Leland  T. 
fMcDonald,  John  W. 

Hart,  Charles  W. 
fSherman,  Nellie  A.,  wife  of  Guy. 
♦Towner,  Harvey  E. 
fColeman,  Clifford  C. 
fColeman,  Louise,  wife  of  Clifford  C. 
♦Hart,  George  E. 

Hart,  Mrs.  George  E. 

Scoville,  John. 

Sept.  2. 

fFuller,  Isaac  E. 

♦Fuller,  Mrs.  Isaac  E. 

1895. 

Jan.  6. 

fPhelps,  Eva  S. 

♦Augur,  Daniel  P. 

♦Augur,  Almira  E.,  wife  of  Daniel. 
Kelley,  Frances  A. 

May  5. 

Forbes,  Clara  B.,  wife  of  Frank. 
fHale,  Bertha. 

July  7. 

♦Forbes,  Louise. 

Nickerson,  May,  wife  of  Herbert  C. 
Nov.  3. 

fTaylor,  Benjamin  F. 
fTaylor,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F. 

Leete,  Arthur  B. 

Leete,  Eunice  G.,  wife  of  Arthur  B. 
♦Smith,  Olive  E. 

1896. 

May  3. 

♦Pease,  Henry  K. 

♦Pease,  Mrs.  Henry  K. 

Pease,  Florence  A. 

Bennett,  Tillie  A. 
fPrat,  Louis  A. 
fBrigham,  Ruth  A. 

Davis,  Charles  L. 
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*  Stone,  Richard  H. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Richard  H. 

Hoxsey,  Irving  H. 

*Hoxsey,  Mrs.  Irving  H. 

Atwood,  Bertha  M. 
fMorris,  Gertrude  E. 
f Morris,  Jessie  M. 
fStreet,  Emeline  A. 
fClark,  Harold  D. 
fCurtiss,  Walter  W. 
fShiner,  Henry  S. 
fShiner,  Walter  R. 

Jones,  William  T. 

Van  Sickles,  Irving  N. 

Van  Sickles,  Raymond  B. 

McLay,  James. 

*McLay,  Mrs.  James. 

Page,  Harry  B. 

Page,  Marion,  wife  of  Harry  B. 
tL’Hommedieu,  Jennie. 

March  i. 

*Slater,  Mr.  Isaiah, 
f  Jones,  Hannah, 
t Jones,  Jennie. 

Sept.  6. 

Holbrook,  Charles  W. 

Holbrook,  Sarah,  wife  of  Charles  W. 
*Kimberly,  Mabel. 

1897. 

Jan.  3. 

*Patchin,  John  W. 

*Patchin,  Ellen  M.,  wife  of  John. 

March  7. 

fSperry,  Margery  E.,  wife  of  William. 
May  2. 

f Logie,  Mrs.  James. 

July  4. 

*VanHaaften,  Arie. 

*VanHaaften,  Mrs.  Arie. 
fHolbrook,  Harold  L. 

Nov.  7. 

Snediker,  Mary  E. 


1898. 

Jan.  2. 

fHastings,  Frederick  G. 

■{■Hastings,  Katharine  K.,  wife  of  Fred 
erick. 

fHastings,  Minnie  A. 
fHastings,  Ledyard  E. 
fWest,  H.  Howard. 
fWest,  Mary  S.,  wife  of  Howard. 

May  1. 

*Coe,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

July  3. 

fVanHaaften,  Alice. 
fVanHaaften,  Peter. 
fVanHaaften,  Mrs.  Peter. 
fVanHaaften,  Bessie. 
fVanHaaften,  John. 

*Bourne,  Rev.  James  R. 
fBourne,  Mrs.  James  R. 

1899. 

Jan.  1. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Wilbur. 

March  5. 

fDecker,  Maria. 

*Metcalf,  Hattie. 
fHitchcock,  Marina  S. 

Sept.  10. 

fTarr,  Mrs.  Seymour. 

1900. 

May  6. 

fTerry,  Samuel  H. 

fTerry,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel. 

fTerry,  Julia  A. 

Curtiss,  Wilbur  A. 

Talmadge,  Hattie  C. 

Gerrish,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Fred. 

July  1. 

*Wrisley,  Mrs.  C.  A. 

1901. 

Jan.  6. 

fUre,  Wellington. 

fUre,  Carrie,  wife  of  Wellington. 

\ 

fBurgess,  Mrs.  Mary. 
fBishop,  Irene  A. 

Ball,  Jessie  J. 
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May  5. 

Tarr,  Mrs.  Seymour. 

July  7- 

fL’Hommedieu,  Louva  E. 
fEybel,  Minnie  A. 
fEybel,  Adelia  S. 
fGoss,  Daisy  A. 

Ball,  Harry  E. 

fClarke,  Edith  L.,  wife  of  Willard. 
fHolbrook,  Annie  M. 
fStreet,  Grace  H. 
fClarke,  Willard  B. 

Sept.  1. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Clara  E. 
fL’Hommedieu,  Cecil  W. 

Nov.  3. 

Allen,  Wentworth. 

Allen,  Mary  S.,  wife  of  Wentworth. 
*Monroe,  Walter  T. 

Monroe,  Mrs.  Walter  T. 

Belding,  Lewis  H. 

1902. 

Jan.  5. 

Converse,  Mrs  Ella  T. 

Towner,  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Harvey. 
fHolbrook,  Ruth. 

Haskell,  Olive  F.,  wife  of  Sherwin. 
May  4. 

fBoyington,  Sarah  A. 

Talmadge,  Emma  L. 

July  6. 

fKingsbury,  Arthur  Howard. 

Bradley,  Emma  S. 
fHindsley,  Martha  E. 

Goodrich,  Mildred,  wife  of  Walter. 
Bassett,  Delbert  B. 

Bassett,  Nellie  M.,  wife  of  Delbert. 

1903. 

Jan.  4. 

fRathburn,  Roland  R. 

fRathburn,  Nellie  F.,  wife  of  Roland. 

fRathburn,  Marion  E. 

Brocket,  Louis  J. 

Brocket,  Hattie  F.,  wife  of  Louis. 
fHolbrook,  Allen  R. 

Chadeayne,  Ida  M. 


March  1. 

Wetmore,  Minnie,  wife  of  John. 

May  3. 

fFechter,  Alice. 

Andrews,  Lydia  S.,  wife  of  Leonard. 
Sperry,  Ida  D. 

Higgins,  Margaret,  wife  of  Leander. 
^Williams,  Mrs.  Harriet  M. 

Berry,  Minnie  S.,  wife  of  Frederick. 
*VanHaaften,  Alice. 

July  5- 

fBlake,  Percy  E. 

Blake,  Andrew  F. 
fBlake,  Edna  G. 
fTarr,  Charles  S. 
fMorgan,  Charles  E. 

VanHaaften,  John  C. 

1904. 

May  1. 

Lawson,  Ernfred. 

Lawson,  Sally  C.,  wife  of  Ernfred 
Brockett,  Catherine  L.,  wife  of  Edgar. 
Ellsworth,  Ethel  A.,  wife  of  G.  W. 

*  Johnson,  Helen  L. 
fHitchcock,  Anna  May. 

July  3- 

fCurtiss,  Henry  D. 

fCurtiss,  Annie  S.,  wife  of  Henry. 

Sept.  4. 

*Grinnell,  Franklin  D. 

Grinnell,  Eliza  U.,  wife  of  Franklin. 
Drake,  Mrs.  Grace  C. 

Nov. 

fLees,  Doris  E. 
fHazeltine,  Agnes. 

1905. 

Jan.  1. 

Green,  Marion  L. 

*Clark,  W.  H. 

Coleman,  Frank  L. 

Coleman,  Josie  A.,  wife  of  Frank  L. 
*Scranton,  Josephine  C. 
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May  7. 

fPerry,  Mary  Ann. 
fRights,  Lewis  D. 
fRights,  Mrs.  Lewis  D. 

VanSickles,  Winifred. 
tJagger,  Carrie  E. 

July  2. 

fSaunders,  George  R. 
fGriffin,  Ethel  E. 
fMcLay,  Grace  I. 

Pardee,  Sara  F. 

1906. 

Jan.  7. 

*Sanford,  George  A. 

*Sanford,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Griswold,  Frank  H. 

Griswold,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
fFulton,  Mrs.  George. 

Stepp,  Mrs.  Ernest  H. 
fGould,  Bertha  H.,  wife  of  Carlton. 
Haskell,  Sherwin. 

March  4. 

fCornwell,  Frank  E. 
tCornwell,  Eva,  wife  of  Frank  E. 

July  15. 

fGrinnell,  Edward  S. 
fGrinnell,  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Edward. 
Cowles,  Ellsworth  E. 

Cowles,  Ida  M.,  wife  of  Ellsworth. 

1907. 

May  12. 

*Hopton,  Thomas. 

Hopton,  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Brown,  Mrs.  William  S. 

Thompson,  Hazel  W. 
fPage,  William  H. 
fPage,  Grace,  wife  of  William. 
fPeck,  Alice  E.,  wife  of  Winton. 
Steele,  Agnes  M.,  wife  of  Richard. 
Berry,  Helen  C. 

Landerer,  Mrs.  Paul  J. 

July  7. 

Martin,  George  W. 
tDibble,  Samuel  Ed. 
f  Dibble,  Nora  S.,  wife  of  Samuel  Ed. 


Agnew,  Isabella. 

Agnew,  George. 

Sanford,  Edith  M.,  wife  of  Alvin. 
Murray,  Anna  G.,  wife  of  Arthur  T. 
Chipman,  Nettie  N.,  wife  of  C.  A. 
fCoe,  Ethel  May. 

Nov.  3. 

*McGrath,  William. 

McGrath,  Isa  C.,  wife  of  William. 
McGrath,  Carrie  L. 

Lennox,  Florence  E. 

Niles,  Nellie  L. 

*Pardee,  Elsie  A. 

Pardee,  Ada  E. 
fThayer,  Cora  E. 

1908. 

March  1. 

Bishop,  William  F. 

Redman,  Frank  H. 

Wilcox,  James. 

Thompson,  Edna,  wife  of  Arthur. 
Thompson,  Marjorie. 

Connelly,  Mary. 

Grover,  Myron  C. 

Stepp,  Charles  T. 

Stepp,  Ernest  H. 

Green,  Mrs.  Nathan  B. 

Schile,  Mrs.  Alton. 

Talmadge,  Bertha  E. 

Agnew,  Mabel,  wife  of  George. 
Press,  Laura,  wife  of  John. 
fBrown,  Gladys, 
fBrown,  Lois. 

Griswold,  Alton. 
fMcLay,  James,  Jr. 

Grant,  Francis  S. 
fVan  Haaften,  Ivan. 

Coleman,  Ray  H. 

Bradley,  Eric  F. 

Krailing,  Elsa  E. 

Tuttle,  Richard. 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  James. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  William. 

Belding,  Helen,  wife  of  Lewis  H. 
Grant,  Alida,  wife  of  Francis  S. 
Bacon,  Lottie  I.,  wife  of  Edgar. 
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May  3. 

♦Holstrom,  Mrs.  Julius. 

Dick,  Dorothy  A.,  wife  of  William. 
Roberson,  Florence  V. 

♦Thompson,  Marion. 

Taylor,  Samuel  A. 

Cowles,  Raymond  I. 

Baker,  Esther  L.,  wife  of  Girod  C. 
fTuttle,  Arthur  J. 

Sept.  6. 

fBeers,  Henry  Clay. 

Nov.  1. 

♦Page,  Franklin  H. 

♦Page,  Emma  E.,  wife  of  Franklin. 
♦Van  Sickles,  Jessie  M.,  wife  of  Ray. 
Page,  Harry  A. 

Merrels,  Katherine  B.,  wife  of  W.  G. 

1909. 

Jan.  3. 

♦Bacon,  Emma,  wife  of  Elmer. 

Bacon,  Edgar. 

Bacon,  Otis. 

fGould,  Edna  M.,  wife  of  J.  H. 
Chamberlain,  Katie  F.,  wife  of  R.  W. 
fWilson,  Annie  M. 

Gould,  Carlton  S. 
fTurner,  H.  Alton. 

1910. 

Jan.  2. 

Hindsley,  Martha  B. 

♦Johnson,  Mrs.  Harry  P. 

March  6. 

McCullough,  Laura  S. 

♦Ward,  Philena,  wife  of  Z.  A. 

May  1. 

fKing,  Carl. 

JKing,  Mrs.  Carl. 

July  3. 

Beardsley,  Meeker  K. 

♦Beardsley,  Marie,  wife  of  Meeker. 
fBudd,  Charles  F. 

fBudd,  Jennie  L.,  wife  of  Charles  F. 
♦Morse.  Mrs.  M.  J. 


1911. 

Jan.  1. 

♦Bradley,  Cornelia  Ives. 

Nash,  Emily,  wife  of  George  F. 
Scoville,  Mrs.  C.  F. 

Brown,  William  H. 

Brown,  Jane,  wife  of  William  H. 
fPeck,  Winton  C. 

Cowles,  Ellsworth  W. 
fHawkins,  Kenneth  H. 

Bacon,  Marguerite,  wife  of  Otis. 
Redfield,  Marguerite  G. 

Ogilvie,  Maida  E.,  wife  of  James  C. 

May  7. 

Merritt,  Harold  W. 
fSchnir,  Edwin  J. 

July  2. 

tMoore,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Nov.  5. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Wallace. 

Upson,  Chauncy  J. 

Reveley,  Frank  J. 

1912. 

Jan.  7. 

Woodward,  Fannie,  wife  of  Frank. 
fMorse,  Ethel,  wife  of  W.  H. 
f  Waldron,  Jennie  Jones. 

♦Hastings,  Theodore. 
fMorse,  William  H. 
fBoornazian,  Jacob. 

May  7. 

fFoote,  Herbert  J. 

♦Foote,  Mary  L.,  wife  of  Herbert. 
Bowden,  Mrs.  J.  V. 

Bartlett,  Sedley  D. 

♦Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sedley  D. 

Stone,  Mrs.  George. 

1913. 

Jan.  5. 

Scranton,  Frederick  A. 

Scranton,  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 

Grady,  W.  F. 
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Grady,  Mrs.  W.  F. 

Slade,  Harry  E. 

Slade,  Edna. 
fCarlson,  Mrs.  Hilda. 
fCarlson,  Henry  R. 
fBoornazian,  Mrs.  K. 

Coker,  Jessie  S. 

Quick,  Amanda  E. 

Willard,  Myrtle  L. 

May  4. 

*  Ailing,  Helena  F. 

Quick,  Elizabeth  N. 

1914. 

Jan.  4. 

fTalmadge,  Ira  A. 
fTalmadge,  Mrs.  Ira  A. 
fTalmadge,  Inez  F. 
fTalmadge,  Winifred  M. 

Newton,  Chester  M. 

Newton,  Mabel,  wife  of  Chester  M. 
fKimball,  Albert  N. 
fKimball,  Mrs.  Albert  N. 

Cooper,  Edward  A. 

Cooper,  Louise  F.,  wife  of  Edward  A. 
fHarrison,  A.  C. 
fHarrison,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
fHarrison,  Ruth. 
fThomson,  Harry  B. 
fThomson,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 

Reynolds,  Lillian  H.,  wife  of  Philip  A. 
Scoville,  Dorothy  M. 
fCornwell,  Wallace  L. 

Peck,  Donald  T. 

Hunn,  Edward  B. 

Chidsey,  Samuel  Ford. 

March  1.  . 

Ritchie,  William. 

Ritchie,  Elizabeth  L.,  wife  of  William. 
May  3. 

Whelan,  William. 

Whelan,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William. 
Whelan,  L.  Gladys. 

Wetmore,  Helen  Louise. 


July  5- 

^Bristol,  Beatrice  J. 
fCarlson,  Hilda  J. 
f Burton,  Frank  F. 
fBurton,  Mrs.  Frank  F. 

Wright,  E.  A. 

Wright,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Sept.  6. 

Sanford,  Alvin  P. 

Sanford,  Martha  M. 

Sanford,  Jane  F. 

Downie,  Hazel  G.,  wife  of  William  R. 
Dec.  27. 

*Holt,  Clarence  D. 

Holt,  Francis  R.,  wife  of  Clarence. 
fHolt,  Wilfred  R. 

Smith,  Mary  J. 

1915. 

May  2. 

Simpson,  George  Albert. 

Andrews,  Mary  H. 

Brocket,  Ida  Louise. 

July  4. 

Bishop,  Mildred  K. 

Lear,  Bessie  M. 

McKensie,  Mrs.  William. 

1916. 

Jan.  1. 

fKorngieble,  Rosaline  E.,  wife  of  Martin. 
fHunt,  William  H. 

*Thayer,  C.  E. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Upson,  Lillian  E.,  wife  of  Chauncey. 
Tucker,  Pauline  Edna. 
fDavis,  Winifred  G. 

McKenzie,  Margaret  M. 

*Day,  Wm.  Henry,  Jr. 

Holbrook,  Richard  F. 

Smith,  Samuel  A.,  Jr. 
fHolt,  Keith  G. 

Griswold,  Gordon  B. 

West,  Howard  E. 

*Belser,  Joseph. 

*Barrows,  Henry  J. 

Barrows,  Sarah  M.,  wife  of  Henry. 
fClark,  Howard  B. 
fClark,  Adelaide,  wife  of  Howard  B. 
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Nov.  3. 

Hutchings,  William  H. 

Hutchings,  Mrs.  William  H. 

*Fowler,  Martha. 

1917. 

Jan  7. 

Tomlison,  Frank. 

Tomlison,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Ogilvie,  Anna. 

Holbrook,  Carl  T. 

April  8. 

Carlson,  John  A. 

Chipman,  Charles  A. 

Houston,  J.  Howard. 
fCarlson,  Ellen  E. 

Quick,  Julia  K. 

Cosmar,  Francis  R. 

Harrison,  Earl  V. 

Harrison,  Edith  L.,  wife  of  Earl  V. 
Bauder,  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Bauder,  Perry. 

Blakeman,  Bessie  S.,  wife  of  Floyd  J. 
Larson,  A.  J. 

Larson,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

July  1. 

Bates,  Charles  F. 

Bates,  Annie  S.,  wife  of  Charles  F. 
Bates,  Allan. 

Augur,  Jessie  F. 

Drake,  Grace  G. 

Ball,  Helen  E. 

Peck,  Marion  H. 

Peck,  Mildred  H. 

Coleman,  Doris  J. 

Taylor,  Helena  O. 

Belding,  Earnest  E. 

Belding,  Anna,  wife  of  Earnest  E. 
Augur,  Eunice. 

1918. 

Jan.  6. 

Malcolm,  Mrs.  James. 

Lewis,  Florence  V. 

Lewis,  Charles  A. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

Forbes,  Edna  E.,  wife  of  Alexander. 


*Skelley,  Bessie  A. 

Reveley,  Paul  J. 

Smith,  Raymond  B. 

Ogilvie,  Irving  M. 

Robinson,  Minnie  M. 

Crocker,  Laura  M. 

Fowler,  Mildred  L. 

Andrews,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Paul. 
March  31. 

Cooper,  William  R. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  M. 

Bristol,  Mildred  G. 

Harrison,  Helen  M.,  wife  of  Leland. 

1919. 

Jan.  5. 

fNewton,  Mary  A. 

Mathews,  Sarah  L. 
fCornwell,  Merle  P. 

April  20. 

Hopkins,  William  J. 

Hopkins,  Bertha  L.,  wife  of  William. 
Male,  John. 

Male,  Elsie  C.,  wife  of  John. 

Firmas,  Elizabeth  A. 
fAndrea,  Jennie  M. 

Day,  Cornelia  A.,  wife  of  William. 
Day,  Marion  H. 

Grover,  Althea  L. 

Holt,  Josephine,  wife  of  Joseph. 
Blakeman,  Floyd  J. 

McKinnel,  Norman. 

Ellsworth,  G.  Welcome. 

Mowry,  Oscar  J. 
fMorash,  N.  A. 
fMorash,  Mrs.  N.  A. 

July  6. 

Canfield,  Clarence  G. 

Canfield,  Mrs.  Clarence. 
fHull,  Joseph  T. 
fHull,  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 

Francis,  Mrs.  Nahamun. 

Degnall,  Bessie  A. 
fAndrea,  Jeanette. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick. 

Brown,  Bessie  M. 

Firmas,  Lillian  E. 
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1920. 

Jan.  5. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  A. 

Harrison,  Bessie  L.,  wife  of  Nathan. 
Francis,  John. 

Francis,  Mrs.  John. 

Young,  Oswald  E. 

Young,  Mrs.  Oswald  E. 

Scholz,  Amelia. 

Howe,  Ruth  H. 

Brown,  Edna. 

Buell,  T.  Elliot. 

April  4. 

Smith,  Mary  E. 

Newton,  Mildred  E. 

Admitted  by 

Nov.  14. 

Griswold,  Edward  Mansfield. 

Williams,  Jere  P. 

Williams,  Marjorie  M.,  wife  of  Jere  P. 
Eversull,  Rev.  Harry  K. 

Eversull,  Anita  B.,  wife  of  Rev.  Harry 
K. 

Anthonis,  Earnest  M. 

Anthonis,  Ruth,  wife  of  Earnest  M. 

1921. 

Jan.  2. 

Turner,  Henry  Alton. 

Brainard,  Nellie,  wife  of  Malcolm. 
Cassidy,  James  C. 

Cassidy,  Helen  S.,  wife  of  James  C. 
*Burt,  Rev.  Charles  W. 

Burt,  Julia  E.,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Atwood,  Parker  S. 

Atwood,  Cora  S.,  wife  of  Parker. 

Feb.  13. 

Gerrish,  Robert. 

Gerrish,  Minnie,  wife  of  Robert. 
Korngiebel,  Earl. 

March  6. 

King,  Robert  J. 

King,  Marjory,  wife  of  Robert  J. 

May  1. 

Fairchild,  Raymond. 

Fairchild,  Ida,  wife  of  Raymond. 
Fairchild,  Mrs.  Harriet. 


Copperthite,  Verda  U. 

Andrews,  Henry  W. 

Holt,  Earle  M. 

Holt,  Ruth  E. 

July  4. 

Allardice,  George. 

Allardice,  Mrs.  Jane. 

Leeper,  Bartram  G. 

Leeper,  Kittie  P.,  wife  of  Bartram  G. 
Crossley,  F.  Germaine. 

Crossley,  Matilda  R.,  wife  of  F.  Ger¬ 
maine. 

Flaherty,  Caroline. 

Eldridge,  Grace  Lillian. 

Upson,  Warren. 

Mr.  Eversull. 

July  3. 

Harlow,  Mrs.  Lena. 

Harlow,  Earnest  D. 

Nov.  6. 

tBrockett,  May. 

1922. 

Jan  1. 

Tibbetts,  Arthur. 

Tibbetts,  Cora  L.,  wife  of  Arthur. 
Simpson,  William  R. 

Simpson,  Catherine,  wife  of  William  R. 

April  16. 

Adams,  Marjorie. 

Orr,  Claudia,  wife  of  Everett  A. 

Cowles,  Catherine. 

Grant,  Laura. 

Ogilvie,  James. 

Harrington,  Wayne. 

Smith,  Arthur. 

Andrews,  Monro. 

Nash,  Harold. 

Whelan,  William. 

Chidsey,  Donald. 

Greeley,  William  F. 

Greeley,  Ella,  wife  of  William  F. 

Coe,  Herbert  E. 

Coe,  Idella,  wife  of  Herbert  E. 

Evarts,  L.  Shiela. 

Evarts,  Dorothy. 
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July  2. 

Thomson,  Thomas. 

Thomson,  Helen  C.,  wife  of  Thomas. 

1923. 

Jan.  7. 

Dibble,  Mansfield. 

Dibble,  Lillian,  wife  of  Mansfield. 

King,  Robert,  Jr. 

April  1. 

Mo  wry,  Ruth  B. 

Redman,  Ruth  E. 

Youngerman,  Ruth  B. 

May  6. 

Swain,  Victor. 

Swain,  Gertrude,  wife  of  Victor. 

Aug.  26. 

Reveley,  Irving. 

Sept.  2. 

Tarbell,  Philip  B. 

Tarbell,  Frances  S.,  wife  of  Philip. 

Sept.  16. 

King,  Philip  G. 

King,  Mabel  Jane,  wife  of  Philip. 

Yale,  Dorothy. 

Yale,  Robert  L. 

Harrison,  Leland. 

Chamberlain,  Ruth  Fuller. 
^Chamberlain,  Emma  Lillian. 

Robinson,  Georgia. 

Smith,  Carrie,  wife  of  Charles. 
Youngerman,  Marietta,  wife  of  George. 
Barnes,  Viola. 

Gittens,  Hattie  E.,  wife  of  Earnest  E. 
Monroe,  George  H. 

Monroe,  Mary  E.,  wife  of  George  H. 
*Bohling,  Henry. 

Bohling,  Sophie,  wife  of  Henry. 
Goodfellow,  Thomas. 

Gooodfellow,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas. 
Beatson,  Fred. 

Beatson,  Grace,  wife  of  Fred. 

Kees,  Charles  W. 

Kees,  Grace  F.,  wife  of  Charles. 


Provost,  Harry. 

Provost,  Edith  E.,  wife  of  Harry. 
Lantz,  Henrietta  B. 

King,  George  S. 

King,  Lois,  wife  of  George. 

Leeper,  Edward  W. 

Thompson,  Charles  E. 

Redman,  W.  Alton. 

Bowden,  Alfred  B. 

Bowden,  Douglas  W. 

Newton,  Warren. 

Nash,  George  B. 

Gerrish,  Kenneth. 

Gerrish,  Thelma. 

Rabenold,  Rovena. 

Rabenold,  Pearl. 

Martin,  Russell. 

Martin,  Richard. 

Schile,  George. 

Taylor,  Kenneth. 

Fasig,  Henry. 

Fasig,  Carrie  B.,  wife  of  Henry. 

Dec.  16. 

Davis,  Abbott  H. 

Davis,  Emma  L.,  wife  of  Abbott  H. 
Davis,  Harold  H. 

Davis,  Esther  T.,  wife  of  Harold  H. 
Walldorf,  Robert  L. 

Walldorf,  Ethel  O.,  wife  of  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Herbert  R. 

Smith,  Violet  B.,  wife  of  Herbert  R. 
Dec.  23. 

Chidsey,  Harry  H. 

Chidsey,  Hilda  R. 

Chidsey,  Stanley  A. 

Smith,  Charles  Bates. 

Powell,  Juliette  Leeper,  wife  of  H. 
Robert. 

Adams,  Vera  E.  R. 

Brown,  Dorothy  E. 

Lawson,  Raymond  C. 

Lawson,  Wilbur  D. 

Merrels,  Joseph  E. 

Taylor,  Carrie  H. 
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Peck,  Harriet  I.,  wife  of  Frederick  W. 
Hunter,  John  A. 

Hunter,  Leah  T.,  wife  of  John  A. 
Whelan,  George  L. 

Weller,  Flora  M. 

Stepp,  Earnest  Wesley. 

Doolittle,  Esther  M. 

Swanson,  Elsie  A. 

Bates,  Lewis  G. 

Bates,  Anna  Grace,  wife  of  Lewis  G. 
Drager,  Alvin  E. 

Drager,  Dale  J.,  wife  of  Alvin  E. 
Stone,  Earl  W. 

Stone,  Ruth  F.,  wife  of  Earl  W. 
Kelsey,  Jennie  L.,  wife  of  Gilbert  H. 
Carpenter,  Miriam. 

1924. 

Jan.  27. 

Hubbard,  Myrtle  R.,  wife  of  Archie  W. 
Feb.  17. 

Meakins,  Earnest  J. 

Meakins,  Fanny,  wife  of  Earnest  J. 

April  13. 

Noyes,  William  B. 

Noyes,  Ethel  D.,  wife  of  William  B. 


April  20. 

Samelson,  Florence. 

Johnson,  Hervey  Shepard. 

May  4. 

Tibbetts,  Frances  Harriett. 

Chamberlain,  Rollin  Sherwood. 

Webb,  George  N. 

Andrews,  Paul  Gordon. 

Mallinson,  Russell  T. 

Holt,  Ralph  D. 

Lewis,  Robert  S. 

Poirot,  George  Edward. 

Lawson,  Leroy  E. 

May  11. 

Sturgess,  Clifford  B. 

Sturgess,  Christine  H.,  wife  of  Clifford 
B. 

Fawcett,  James  H. 

Fawcett,  Lena  G.,  wife  of  James  H. 

June  15. 

Hosley,  Doris  W. 
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Abbott,  Rev.  Abiel,  64. 

Abbott,  Joseph,  36. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  62. 

Adams,  John,  61,  81,  90. 

Aims,  Rev.  H.  P.,  109. 

Allen,  J.  H.,  63. 

Ailing,  Colonel,  71. 

Ailing,  Elizabeth  (Cotton),  35. 

Ailing,  Rev.  James,  34,  35,  41. 

Ailing,  John,  35. 

Ailing,  Mary  Nash,  35. 

Ailing,  Roger,  35. 

Allison,  Rev.  Mr.,  89. 

Allitsen,  Frances,  131. 

Andrew,  Rev.  Samuel,  20,  25,  43. 
Andrews,  Lieutenant,  107. 

Andrews,  Ruel,  108. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  S.  W.  F.,  129. 

Andrews,  Samuel  T.,  115. 

Andrews,  Timothy,  70. 

Appleton,  Jesse,  103. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  Lebbeus,  102. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  77. 

Asbury,  Bishop,  117. 

Atwater,  E.  E.,  10,  11,  20,  23. 

Atwater,  Joshua,  7. 

Augur,  Nicholas,  27. 

Augur,  Robert,  27. 

Austin,  David,  58. 

Austin,  Hannah  Punderson,  58. 

Austin,  Joshua,  73. 

Bacon,  Edgar  S.,  133,  136. 

Bacon,  Rev.  Leonard,  10,  16,  17,  19,  21, 
24,  26,  48,  49,  50,  61,  64,  1 15. 

Ball,  Ailing,  27,  36,  38,  39. 

Ball,  Ailing,  Jr.,  44. 

Ball,  Lydia  (Hemingway),  44. 

Ballou,  Rev.  Hosea,  60. 

Banks,  Rev.  George  W.,  127,  129. 
Barnes,  Capt.  Samuel,  84. 


Barnes,  Thomas,  ^7. 

Barton,  Rev.  William  E.,  135. 

Beach,  Rev.  John,  50. 

Beardsley,  E.  Edwards,  49. 

Beecher,  Caleb,  71. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Lyman,  102,  103. 
Belknap,  J.,  19. 

Bellamy,  Rev.  Joseph,  52,  53,  66,  116. 
Benezet,  Anthony,  101. 

Bird,  John,  84. 

Bishop,  Ichabod,  84. 

Bishop,  Mr.,  34. 

Blakeman,  Floyd  J.,  136. 

Blakeslee,  Rev.  Erastus,  118. 
Boardman,  G.  H.,  67. 

Bolles,  J.  R.,  23. 

Boykim,  Nathaniel,  27. 

Boykin,  Jarvis,  11,  27. 

Bradley,  Amy  (Clark),  87. 

Bradley,  Dan,  72,  97. 

Bradley,  Edmund,  74. 

Bradley,  Gordon,  79. 

Bradley,  H.  Herbert,  133,  136. 

Bradley,  Isaac,  36,  87. 

Bradley,  Captain  Josiah,  78. 

Bradley,  Leonard  Abram,  87. 

Bradley,  Mrs,  44. 

Bradley,  Samuel,  115. 

Bray,  Rev.  T.  W.,  89. 

Brewster,  Elder  William,  2. 

Briant,  Rev.  Lemuel,  61. 

Brown,  Rev.  Charles  R.,  131. 

Brown,  Rev.  Daniel,  49. 

Brown,  M.  C.,  118. 

Bryon,  Hannah  (Harriman),  37. 
Bryon,  Richard,  37. 

Buckingham,  Stephen,  39. 

Buckingham,  Rev.  Thomas,  20,  40. 
Buckley,  J.  M.,  82. 

Buell.  D’Orville  H.,  133,  136. 

Burnett,  J.  R.,  96. 
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Burr,  Mrs.  Freeman,  128. 

Burt,  Rev.  Mr.,  89. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Horace,  109,  no. 

Chalmers,.  Rev.  Allan  K.,  13 1. 

Channing,  Rev.  Henry,  64. 

Channing,  Rev.  William  Ellery,  61-3. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Calvin,  102. 

Charles,  Sachem,  30. 

Chauncey,  Rev.  Charles,  14. 

Chauncey,  Rev.  Israel,  20. 

Chauncy,  Rev.  Charles,  53,  62. 

Chauncy,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  39,  47. 
Chauncy,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  70,  71. 
Chedsey,  Caleb,  40,  41. 

Chedsey,  Ebenezer,  40. 

Chedsey,  John,  27. 

Cheesburgh,  Rev.  Amos  C.,  121. 
Cheeverr  Ezekiel,  9,  19. 

Cheever,  Rev.  George  B.,  104. 

Chidsey,  Abram,  74. 

Chidsey,  Ephraim,  115. 

Chidsey,  Horace  L.,  133,  136. 

Chidsey,  Capt.  Isaac,  70,  72. 

Chidsey,  Samuel  R.,  133. 

Chipman,  Charles  A.,  130,  133. 

Clapp,  Rev.  Thomas,  25,  40. 

Clark,  Alice  C.  (Deming),  121,  130. 
Clark,  Amy  (Bradley),  87. 

Clark,  Dr.  Billy  J.,  102. 

Clark,  Rev.  Daniel  J.,  121-3,  126-31,  135. 
Clark,  Rev.  Francis  E.,  123,  124. 

Clark,  Samuel,  44. 

Clark,  Rev.  Saul,  74,  87-96,  113,  114. 
Clay,  Henry,  hi. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  77. 

Coe,  Rev.  Albert  B.,  131. 

Coit,  Joseph,  39. 

Coker,  Wallace  S.,  130,  133,  136. 
Coleman,  Frank  L.,  133,  134. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  77. 

Colman,  Rev.  Benjamin,  51. 

Cooper,  Edward  A.,  136. 

Cooper,  John,  40. 

Cooper,  Sarah  (Hemingway),  44. 


Cotton,  Elizabeth  (Ailing),  35. 

Cotton,  Rev.  John,  5,  35,  45. 

Cowles,  Ellsworth  E.,  130,  133,  136. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Whitfield,  64. 

Cranfield,  Governor,  18. 

Crayne,  Jasper,  27. 

Crenshaw,  Thomas,  117. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  13. 

Crossley,  F.  Germaine,  133. 

Cubberly,  E.  P.,  19. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Timothy,  49. 

Dana,  Rev.  James,  26. 

Darling,  Esquire,  71. 

Darwin,  Charles,  125,  126. 

Davenport,  Rev.  James,  53,  68. 
Davenport,  Rev.  John,  5-10,  12,  14,  16, 
17,  19,  20,  26-9,  53,  63. 

Davenport,  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  27. 
Davenport,  Samuel,  73. 

Davis,  C.  H.  S.,  47. 

Dawson,  Robert,  29,  36. 

Day,  Rev.  George  E.,  115. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  103. 

Day,  William,  133. 

Denison,  James,  36. 

Denison,  Mrs.,  44. 

Dexter,  F.  B.,  40,  56,  57,  86. 

Dibble,  Mansfield,  136. 

Dixon,  Jeremiah,  9. 

Dodd,  Abigail  Ann  (Law),  96. 

Dodd,  B.  L.,  96. 

Dodd,  Daniel,  96. 

Dodd,  Lois  Crane,  96. 

Dodd,  Moses,  96. 

Dodd,  Phebe  (Pierson),  96. 

Dodd,  Rev.  Stephen,  4,  27,  29,  30,  34,  36, 
41-4,  57,  72,  82,  84,  96-8,  101,  104-9,  in, 

H3- 

Dwight,  Rev.  Timothy,  49,  68,  69,  73,  83, 
89,  94,  99. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Samuel,  15,  27. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  5-7,  9,  15. 

Eddy,  Richard,  59. 
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Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  5°,  52>  53,  65, 
66,  68,  69,  90. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Jr.,  66. 
Edwards,  Sarah  (Pierpont),  56. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Timothy,  56. 

Elliott,  Rev.  John,  89,  98,  121. 

Ely,  Rev.  John,  98. 

Emerson,  Rev.  Ralph  Waldo,  63. 
Emmons,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  67-8. 

Endicott,  John,  3. 

Eversull,  Anita  (Mueller),  130,  I3L  I35* 
Eversull,  Rev.  Harry  K.,  130,  132-6. 

Fabrique,  A.  L.,  129. 

Farnham,  Anna  (Morris),  74« 

Farnham,  Dr.  Bela,  74,  97,  108. 
Farnham,  Joseph  C.,  115. 

Farren,  Joseph  D.,  115. 

Fehlandt,  A.  F.,  102. 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  103. 

Fiske,  Phineas,  40. 

Fitch,  Rev.  Eleazar  T.,  99. 

Flaxington,  Harker,  128. 

Foot,  Rev.  John,  89. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Clara  B.,  129,  131,  135. 
Forbes,  Jehiel,  79,  84. 

Fordham,  Rev.  Robert,  37. 

Foster,  F.  H.,  65,  67. 

Fowler,  Charles  H.,  115. 

Freeman,  Rev.  James,  62. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  112. 

Fry  singer,  Frank,  13 1. 

Fugill,  Thomas,  9,  10. 

Gale,  Rev.  Nahum,  99. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  123. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  104,  in. 

Garth,  General,  78. 

Gay,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  61. 

George  III,  King,  80. 

Gilbert,  Matthew,  9,  10. 

Gillett,  Rev.  Timothy,  47,  98,  109. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  Chauncey,  78. 

Goodsell,  Thomas,  39. 

Gough,  John  B.,  104. 


Gould,  Rev.  Vinson,  89. 

Greene,  M.  L.,  13,  21,  22. 

Gregory,  A.,  117. 

Gregson,  Mrs.,  31. 

Gregson,  Thomas,  27. 

Griswold,  Rev.  Stanley,  64. 

Guernsey,  Captain,  70. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  81. 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  74,  135. 

Harriman,  Elizabeth,  37. 

Harriman,  Hannah  (Bryon),  37. 
Harriman,  Rev.  John,  17,  35-7,  39,  41. 
Harriman,  John,  37. 

Hart,  Rev.  Burdett,  108,  115,  121. 

Hart,  Edward  L.,  115. 

Harvey,  Rev.  Joseph,  99. 

Haskell,  Sherwin,  133. 

Havens,  Bertha  Morris,  108. 

Havens,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  1,  72,  74-6,  78, 
80,  85-6,  90-1,  94,  104,  108-9,  1 1 1-3, 
115-6,  1 19. 

Havens,  Edith  Elizabeth,  108. 

Havens,  Elizabeth  M.  (Hemingway),  108. 
Havens,  William  Hervey,  108. 

Hawes,  Rev.  Joel,  113. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  122-3. 

Heermans,  Rev.  Nile  W.,  135. 
Hemenway,  Rev.  Moses,  66. 

Hemingway,  Abraham,  39,  43. 
Hemingway,  Abraham,  70. 

Hemingway,  Elizabeth  M.  (Havens),  108. 
Hemingway,  Enos,  97. 

Hemingway,  Haynes,  114. 

Hemingway,  Isaac,  40. 

Hemingway,  Rev.  Jacob,  21,  25,  35,  39- 
44,  46-8,  50,  54-5,  57,  69,  1 13. 
Hemingway,  Lydia  (Ball),  44. 
Hemingway,  Lydia  (Pierpont,  Morgan), 
56. 

Hemingway,  Sarah  (Cooper),  40,  44. 
Hemingway,  Samuel,  33-4,  36,  39,  40. 
Hemingway,  Samuel,  70. 

Hide,  Rev.  Mr.,  89. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  27. 
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Hitchcock,  Eliakim,  33,  36. 
Hitchcock.  Matthias,  27. 
Hitchcock,  Nathaniel,  36,  43. 
Holbrook,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  136. 
Holt,  Dan,  73. 

Holt,  William,  27. 

Hooke,  Rev.  William,  16,  26. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  4,  15. 
Hopkins,  Governor,  19. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  103. 

Hotchkiss,  Captain,  107. 

Hotchkiss,  Joseph,  72. 

Hotchkiss,  Joseph  I.,  115. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  65-8. 
Hotchkiss,  Samuel,  44,  57. 

Hovey,  Rev.  Horace  C.,  121. 
Howe,  General  William,  78. 
Howell,  G.  R.,  37. 

Hubbard,  Rev.  Bela,  84. 

Hull,  Captain  Eliakim,  70. 
Humphrey,  Rev.  Herman,  102-3. 
Hutchinson,  Anne,  5. 

Huxley,  Thomas,  126. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  92. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  81,  90,  92. 
Jewett,  Dr.  Charles,  104. 

Jocelin,  Abraham,  57. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Samuel,  49. 

Jones,  Mr.,  34. 

Joscelyn,  Rev.  S.  S.,  115. 

Judson,  Adoniram,  93. 

Keep,  Mrs.  Lester,  96. 

King,  Mr.,  117. 

King,  Mrs.,  117. 

Lafayette,  General  Marquis  de,  78. 
Lambert,  E.  R.,  4,  6,  30. 
Lamberton,  Master,  28. 
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